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BLOOMING 


MILL 
in the 


WORLD 


54” 2-HIGH 
REVERSING 
BLOOMING MILL 

























This recently completed mill _is 
not only the largest blooming ™ 
mill in the world, but has incor- 
porated in its design the latest 
improvements in blooming mill 
practice, including several exclu- 
sive “UNITED” features to in- 
sure continuous operation and 
minimum loss of time for ad- 
justment and roll changing. 
“UNITED” equipment insures 
you the benefit of our long and 
wide experience. 


Finished weight 
of parts shown ! 
about 800 tons. | 
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Patented and Patents Applied For. 


BUILDERS OF COMPLETE MACHINERY EQUIPMENT FOR JRON, STEEL AND TUBE WORKS 
LARGEST ROLL MAKERS'IN THE WORLD; MAKERS OF THE LARGEST ROLLS” 
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HE power of Niagara 

depends upon the water 
from above—the water must 
be in the right place to serve 
its purpose. So it is with all 
other things in life— the 
right person at the right 
time, the right material on 
hand when needed. 


In fact that is the reason 
the Ryerson Company has 
spent a large amount of cap- 


Place 


ital and labor in building up 
a chain of Steel Service 
plants throughout the coun- 
try—store houses of steel 
where every manufacturer 
and builder may secure just 
the steel he needs on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


If your order comes to 
Ryerson your material will 
be at the right place at the 
right time. 


Josep T. Rverson & SON tc 


ESTABLISHED 1642 


PLANTS: CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 
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Oven Lining, Chromium 
Plated, Inside and Out 


various articles fabricated of iron and steel are 

multiplying daily. Recent application of this 
metal to commercial practice has effected savings in 
many industries totaling hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Particularly advantageous has been the chromium 
coating on rubber-tire molds. At the plant of an east- 
ern tire manufacturer the current practice of tire mak- 
ing demands the cleaning of the tire molds after curing 
approximately 100 tires. Until recently, soap solution 
or soapstone was used regularly to prevent the tires 
from sticking in the molds and to preclude blemishing 
of the finished tires. The soapstone, sprinkled from 
a filtering bag, built up deposits on the tire-mold walls. 
The deposits resulted after a certain time in making 
less pronounced the definition of the tread characters 
and the size and name lettering, so that the deposited 
skin finally had to be removed from the mold. 

Another difficulty was the aggregation on the sur- 
face of the mold of sulphide of iron, which is produced 
by the reaction of sulphur from the rubber mix upon 
the iron of the surface of the mold. Its presence is 
indicated readily when hydrochloric acid, as a rinse or 
pickle, comes in contact with the black lining of the 
molds. 

Adoption of chromium plated molds has eliminated 
the need of soapstone, and has shown that chromium 
as a surfacing for the inside of automobile tire molds 
prevents the formation of the troublesome skin pre- 
viously mentioned, thereby saving tire manufacturers 
considerable money. 

Under the old system tire molds are cleaned by 
burning away the rubber deposits with an oxy-acety- 
lene flame, and by mechanically removing the residue 
by means of steel wool or scratch brushes. Steel or 
cast iron molds cost from $90 to $600, depending on 
their size and design. On an average, approximately 
10 per cent of the molds are idle for the cleaning op- 


| ee of chromium as a protective coating for 





*Chemical Engineer, Metals Protection Corporation, In- 
dianapolis. 
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Plating with 
Chromium 
for Wear 


Many Uses Outlined in Which 
Long Life Follows Use—Re- 
sistance to Heat-Oxida- 
tion Notable 


BY C. H. HUMPHRIES* 


VOL. 118, No. 10 





Chromium-Plated 
Coin Lock-Box 


eration, which is neither short nor easy. It is obvious 
that a tire plant having 6000 to 8000 tire molds as 
part of its equipment would have considerable invest- 
ment idle, with 10 per cent of the molds out of pro- 
duction during the cleaning period. 

Only a relatively small outlay is required for equip- 
ment sufficient to process with chromium all ®f the 
molds in use as well as the new ones. Furthermore, 
the actual cost of chromium plating is inconsiderable. 
The maintenance cost for each mold when processed, 
as compared with the cost of the frequent cleaning 
otherwise necessary, represents a saving of from $25 
to $100, according to the composition of the mixture, 
the condition of the cure, etc. In this particular field 
there are many other uses for chromium plating, be- 
cause tire molds make up but one class of many molds 
utilized for fabricating rubber articles. 


Reflector Linings for Long Life 


Another interesting application of deposited chro- 
mium coating is as a lining for reflectors. The present 
method of lining calls for silver plating direct, or 
silver plating over nickel and then buffing to a high, 
lustrous finish. Though silver has a high light reflec- 
tive value, its service is not permanent because of 
discoloration, chiefly through the formation of black 
sulphide of silver. 

Thin silver mirrors are scratched easily and their 
reflective value is lessened. Chromium, on the other 
hand, can be deposited on a highly finished reflector 
surface in a condition of high luster, which does not 
require buffing. It neither tarnishes nor discolors, and 
is so hard when deposited in the right physical condi- 
tion that it does not s¢ratch when cleaned, even if 
ashes or soot are on its surface. 

A comparison of the silver lined mirrors or re- 
flectors with those which have been chromium coated 
reveals that the former has a slightly higher initial 
luminous value, approximately 95 per cent as against 
90 per cent for the latter. This is due to selectivity, 
because of the color of a buffed chromium surface. 
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William R. Ittner, Board of Education Building, St. Louis 


architect 
The Cabinet Burner Co., 435 Massachusetts Avenu: 
napolis, has been incorporated to manufacture oil bur 


for domestic use. The company will make all cast iron 
ts own plant and other parts will be bought in the 


Pacific Coast 


San FRANCISCO, Aug. 2 


HE Pioneer Rubber Mills, Pittsburg, Cal., are hav 
plans drawn for a new one-story plant, 110 x 250 ft 


at 


close to $100,000, including machinery. Benjamir 
McDougall, 353 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, is ar 
tect 

The Santa Barbara School District, Santa Barbara, C 
has plans under way for manual training shops at the loca! 
high school, estimated to cost $130,000, with equipment. W 
H. Weeks, Ray Building, Oakland, Cal., is architect 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has engaged Albert Kal 
Marquette Building, architect, to prepare plans for its p 
posed new plant at Long Beach, Cal., where a tract of land 
recently was acquired The works will be devoted t ~ 
sembling, and will consist of one-story units totaling alx 
300,000 sq. ft. 


i 


J. Edwin Johnson, Vale, Ore., and associates have 
application for permission to appropriate waters from 
middle fork of the Malheur River, a tributary of the Sna 
River, in Harney County, for a proposed hydroelectric power 
project, estimated to cost about $400,000, with transmissior 


The State Highway Commission, Sacramento, Cal. w 
proceed with the construction of a new repair and mai! 
ce shop, with pumping plant and other service buildings 
for highway motor trucks and equipment at Bishop, Inyo 


Fisher Body, Inc., Oakland, Cal., manufacturer of au- 
bile bodies, has awarded a general contract to the Din- 
widdie Construction Co., Crocker Building, San Franc'sco 
for a new two-story addition, estimated to cost $40,000, with 
equipment T. Ronneberg, Crocker Building, is architect 
The W. H. Worden Co., San Francisco, has been appointed 
representative for the McMyler-Interstate Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of locomotive and crawling cranes, power 
shovels, clamshell buckets and special handling equipment 
will handle the company’s products in California, Arizona 
nd Nevada. The Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., Seattle, has 
been made its distributer in Washington, Oregon and Idal 


Canada 
TORONTO, ONT., Aug. 23. 


HILE demand for machine tools fell off dur- 
Wi. the first couple of weeks of this month, 
the market is by no means dull, and sales so far 
this month exceed those of a year ago. Canadian 
builders and dealers are preparing exhibits for the 
Canadian National Exhibition which opens Aug 





28, and it is expected that these showings will 
give impetus to the demand. 
is considerable building under way in this 
country with regard to new plants and additions 
and as many of these are now nearing the stage 
where equipment will shortly be required, dealers 
‘king for general improvement in the demand 
ols of a diversified nature. Canadian builders 
ools and machinery are being asked to bid on 
equipment required for plants and Government 
railroads and works in other British Dominions, 
which will stimulate exports of equipment. The 
current tool demand is chiefly for single tools on 
replacement account. Second-hand and _ rebuilt 


toois are 


also moving fairly well and a strong de- 


mand is reported for small tools. 


The Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation, Sarnia, Ont., '5 
preparing to increase its output and will install consider- 
ble new equipment. The company purposes to bring its 
itput of galvanized sheets up to 1000 tons per month, and 
the present time is operating two shifts per day of 12-hr. 
each. W. B. Boyd, president, says it has sufficient orders 
to enable it to continue capacity operations for three or four 


months 


The Crown Reserve Mining Co., Larder Lake, Ont., is 


ideavoring to raise $400,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out further development and to build a mill there. 
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The Niagara Wire Weaving Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., f a hydroelectric power development on the | 1 River. 
build an addition 110 x 120 ft., which will be equipped near Sevilla, to develop an ultimat apacity of 4.000 hp 
anufacture wire cloth screen 270 in. in width for the The American Consulate, Madrid, Sp Charles H. Cur 

mills of Canada. gl l attaché, has i egarding the 


The Johnson Wire Works, Dagenais Street, Montreal, 
has taken out a permit for a $25,000 addition to its 


The Toronto Steam Bath Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has : : 
ed work on the erection of « plant at Peter and Rich Lake Superior Corporation 
| Streets to cost $30,000. The | superior tion Sault St Marie, Ont 
The Central Spring Co., Oshawa, Ont., has started work rm ee a at showed distinct Gmprovement 
addition to its plant and will purchase additional np ; _ en: -_ a from operations 
; 3 iDbsidiary ? “ ‘ miing the goma Central arma 
—s : Huds I R : a ‘ is igainast 
The Dominion Construction Co., Ltd., $17 Keefer Build eo ee e, d al e eub 
g, Montreal, Que., has been awarded general contract for aid . d ae rentals 
construction of the main dam, tunnel and power house nie ; inted 
connection with power development to be carried out by to $1.248.9 ‘ T . e & 
St. John Power Co., at Grand Falls, N. B., to cost ities : 
g 00,000. aie Remeaing e1é . . a: : 
Bids are being received by the Noranda Mines & Cop ‘ ' is ys h § 26 ‘ pr 
per Corporation, Ltd., Keefer Building, Montreal, Que., fo viou eal } } . “ d ‘ 
erection of a smelter at Rouyn, Que., to cost $1,000,00' era mproven d Le 
The Canadian Radiators, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., have a t tonnag cle the fig ‘ e with 
quired the Monarch tractor building at Brantford, Ont those f the year as f ‘ 
where it will begin at once to manufacture radiators ' 
parts Some improvements and additional machinery will Tor 
e installed in the plant. : ‘ ' ee 74 
The Dominion Truck Equipment Co., South Street, Kit oO mp. rted 63,93 6,144 
chener, Ont., will build a factory to cost $10,000 and will l esto! rod ' 1.024 
oon be in the market for equipment. ~oKe produced 64 5,19 
Pig iro? produced ive 54 
Western Canada a . A : " ; ) ‘ ‘ 
The Canadian Westinghouse Co., Winnipeg, Man., w 1 . ea . —_ - 
build a two-story addition to its plant = . Due rean aals ' nt 
The Western Steel Products Co., Calgary, Alta., has con : Na ts, especially y ate snd ne er ne 
pleted an addition to its plant and is installing equipment ‘ the net erating s f $2324 ‘ via hanged 
to double the present capacity of its plant : + onerati: profit of $293.14 The ‘ { ke for 
The United States Horseshoe Co., Erie, Pa has pur domest purposes Ir ‘ f anthracite ul has been devel 
chased the plant of the Canadian Western Steel Corpora ped Canad ind ‘ mpany s screening d shipping 
tion at Medicine Hat, Alta., and it is also stated that the faciliti ire being extended to take advantag fr this mar 
company is contemplating buying the Radcliffe Rolling Mills I luct 1926 a nt $8,792,660 
and will remove the equipment of the latter works to ompared with $7,468,510 i , The value f orders on 
Medicine Hat so as to enlarge the plant there for iron roll nd at June ast W $1,628, 64 made up oke, rails, 
ing purposes. @ ir ind tions for small n 
The Port Alberni Marine Railway & Machine Co., N 
naimo, B. C., which was destroyed by fire a short time ag 
has rebuilt its plant on the old site and has installed new , y 
machinery. Financial Items 
a , ‘ pene Fireproofing ‘ Youngs 
nd jart fter depré ' d al 
‘ ‘ e for eferred dividends, but before Federal taxes 
Foreign were $295,609, equivalent to $3.62 per share on the 81,740 
f ato« TI firet quarter earnings were 
bp Federal Government of Mexico, Mexico City, has aj : : . e~ ines lee uote 
proved plans for harbor improvements at the Port ; , 
Mazatlan, west coast of Mexico, estimated to « t < ‘ > 
$3,000,000 The project will include modern wharves and 7 
300-ft. steel and concrete pier, to be provided with hoisting The \ . Mou « fron Corporatior Sharps ville Pas, 
conveying and other mechanical cargo-handling machiner eclared a divider f 5% per cent t ver arrearages 
The American Consulate, Mazatlan, Sinaloa, J. Winsor ! ts preferred stoch ddit to the regular quarterly 
vice-consul, has information regarding the project lividend of 1% 
The J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 43 Exchang: 
Place, New York, is establishing an engineering camp on the i a ees 


Rio Manta, near Xicotencatl, State of Tamaulipas, Mexic 
to begin work on a large irrigation and power proje 


Branch Office Representatives of =~ 


for which a contract recently was secured from the Mexicar TI I Z 
Federal Government. It is purposed to irrigate and recia! ne iron Age id 
about 25,000 acres of land, with ultimate development see: ° s 
close to four times this area. Editorial 4 

The Société des Tramways Smyrne-Gueueztepe, Smyrna Chicago, Otle Bidg ..R. A. Fiske & 
Turkey, is arrangin for the immediate erection fa new Pittebergh, Park Buliding G. ¥. Tegan 

" ‘ . ad as aragatch The station wi Cleveland, 1362 Hanna Buliding ¥. L. Prentiss 
power plant in the vicinity of ae ch * " wll iS Guesteenth. Seent Mattenes Ment Bias Denham Stance 
be equipped for an initial output of 9000 AP., ana meu Boston, Park Square Bidg Gerard Fraasar 
capacity of 30,000 hp. The American Consulate, Smyrna Washington, Investment Bidg L. W. Mo@ett 
: " sation regarding thé Francisco, 320 et 8 

Samuel W. Honaker, consul, has information regarding San Francisco, 320 Market St Charlies Downes 
project. 5 cnstia iid Advertising 

The Michelin Tire Co., Stoke-on-sren' Es! 

» name with headquarters at = Chicago, Otis Bidg ox yr. 8. Wayne 
with the company of the same nam ; nd © Pitesburgh, Park Bidg W. B. BRobinses 
Milltown, N. J., has work under way on & new “ a | Cleveland, 1362 Hansa Bidg Emerson Findley 
rubber goods manufacturing plant at Stoke-on-Tret - Cincinnati, Firet National Bank Midg D. G. Gardner 

: ai iia 50 ith equipment Arie Boston, Park Square Bidg ae Hu. &. Barr 
sorte ost in excess of $150,000 wi : 
an 7 abv Bs of Stoke-on-Trent has preliminary plans A angy Bm pager " se. Lundberg 
Crt) ove , — 6 ee Buffalo, Ellicott Sq a6 . Herman 
* . > ‘pal electric power § 
under way for an extension in the municip ; k sing Detroit, 7338 Woodward Ave Peirce Lewis 
Station to develop an increase of about 19,000 kw se Hartford, Conn., P. O. Box 81 D. ©. Warres 
stear t rating unit; @ considerable portion of the New Jersey, Hotel Regent, Newark, \. 4 W. C. Sweeteer 
Steam-turbo gene on at the new Michelin mill > New York, 230 West Thirty-ninth &t., 
output will be used for service W. ©. Sweeteer, Chester H. Ober © 
The Sevillana de Electricidad, Sevilla, Spain. has ae = San Francisco, 320 Market St.......... ..W. A. Douglass 
« <« Tan O60 oO . 00.000 3 r 
for an increase in capital from about $5,700,000 to $ : 


(40.000.000 to 50,000,000 pesetas), and has plans under way io ARIES SO OS ih SR Ra ER LRT OT TC a 
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Automatic Screw-Driving Machine. Meta Saw & 

M r ‘ : I r Street, Springfield, Mass Loose 

ges describing machine to driv 

bot r nd 1 hine screws. It is attached to 
ng ws I for this purpose 


Punching and Shearing Machines.—Henry Pels & Co., 
vi t j 2 Y Catalog devoted to 
shearing machines with 


include long 


I shov 
tion splitting shears and 
triple-combined punch, shear, bar, 
rs i shears with bending attach- 
te bar Many of the models 
for portable usé All units are 
ttractive istrated ind dimension are given. 
Worm Reduction Gears.—De Laval Steam Turbine Co 
Trenton, N. J Bulletin describing mpany’s worm 
reduction gear with pressure ng system A sectional 
t gear type l pump and other 
Automatic Lathes. Automat Machine Co., Inc 
Windsor, Vt I t f t pages, describing the com- 
pan} tutor t i ble n sizes of % 
‘ 2 and I J t t r re numerous and in- 
4 chart of the 
reg hange gears and 
t g pee é le The catalog is omprehen- 
8! arranged to 
fa nd reference 
Fluid Meters.—< hrar Corporatior Seventeenth 
St t Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia Monthly 
is g } le ted to a description 
of n iding pipe flow meters for steam 
Ww t gE V ters eifhing meters 
a. nm ( I information is 
f g igT s istrations and 
ta 
Malleable Iron. \r I Malleable Castings Asso- 
Un Trust g, Cleveland. An attrac- 
t prepa! I et f 2 pags giving a compre- 
he ‘ f tl gir development, valuable 
propertis t inufacture and uses of certified 
malleable iro 
Hot Water Storage.—< hrane Corporation, Seven- 
teenth Street i Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia sul- 
‘etin devoted to information on the storage of hot water 
in nnectior vith exhaust steam heaters Various ar 
rangements of different types of heaters are shown and 
aiso ! K-ups for installation in paper mills, bleacheries, 
laur t neries and similar establishments An 
other leaflet is devoted a description of the company’s 
deaerating heater designed to prevent corrosion of 
boilers in steam plants 
Foundry Specialties.—Chicago Mfg. & Distributing 
oF {010 Wells Street, Chicago. Annual catalog with 
drief ds riptions of bag-holders, foundry floor boards, 
3 portal derriclh upset forgings, hammers, 
wrought iron, sheet metal work skimmers, trucks, wood- 
worl ind ratchet wrenche 
Electrical Relays.—R er-Smit cr 2 Broadway, 
Ne ’ } ‘ description with 
fu é } company type SR relays, 
desig dt ipersede it 1 Imperial typs The new 
lin ‘ reverse current, overload, underload and 
clost I t rel Over oltage, under-voltage and 
tims y t re ivs re dealt with 
Loading Machines. W « ter Mfe. ¢ 4500-4560 Cort 
land Street Cc} b Cats g No 45, describing the 
< I M d f hand broken ore and 
ré ir I I itio ur given and full 
sp icat ns < I 
Centrifugal Pumps. i Stear Turbine (¢ 
Ir s J I p t de ribir the I 
pa ' ig: I | is at Ul 
Fa I int P 1! rik st { I I ‘ eve ind Diagrams ana 
tal f pe f tions furt h wide information about 
the unit vhicl re equi i to deliver from 20,000,000 
tK l er 4d gainst heads varying f1 
R6§ t 
Spiral Riveted Pipe. American Spiral Pipe Wor 
Cr Ls I istrated f ler announcing with descr 
tive part lars that the mpany’s spiral riveted pips 
now mad th copper bearing steel 
The Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., 7000 Ber 
nett Street, Pittsburgh, has begun the publication of 
; monthly bulletin dealing with industrial instrument 
and the history of their development 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of t/ 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


When a man is past the half-century mark, that clim 
up to the seventh tee is a little hard on the wind. § 
the question F. Wellington Jenkins, the well-know: 
manufacturer of motors, put to John G. Alexander, wh 
makes stoves, came in staccato: 

“For a long time I’ve wanted to 
ask you about your labor turn-over 
How do you keep it so low?” 

John G.’s eyes began to glisten 
with the light that appears in the 
optics of a new father when you 
inquire after the health of his first- 
born. Away went his cigar; he 
laid down his mid-mashie, and mo- 
tioned F. Wellington to sit down 
Then he began. 





on the bench. 
“T can tell you in exactly seven words. 


We have a 
well-conducted employees’ magazine. Of course, we 
pay good wages, but no more than anyone else in our 
line. And we try to make the plant a pleasant place 
to work in; but the outstanding factor has been the 
magazine. 

“It’s my baby, nine years old now. The whole 
thing doesn’t cost us more than two thousand dollars a 
year, but it has proved so valuable to us that we 
wouldn’t stop it if it cost ten times that. 

“However, I don’t want you to get the impression 


that I believe anybody can cut his labor turn-over 
simply by starting up a plant 
paper. Some that I’ve seen don’t 


do a bit of good, and I know of 
more than one case where they 
have actually done harm. The 
thing has to be done right, and if 
you are interested I’ll tell you in 
two minutes what our experience 
has been in getting out a paper 
that helps make a man stick to us 
when he knows he might make a 
little more somewhere else.” 

Without waiting for a reply he continued: 

“Make it a genuine plant newspaper. Fill it full 
of personal items. Nothing is so interesting to anyone 
as seeing his own name in print. Johnny Brown won't 
miss a word of the item about Bill Jones’ buying a new 
flivver, while your column and a half on the glorious 
future of your company will go by the board unread. 
Cut the sermons down to the minimum. 

“And by all means exercise a rigid censorship over 
the news, especially the personals, for some people 
have an indelicate sense of humor. In our organiza- 
tion we require the editor to submit the personal items 
to the foremen of the various departments before print- 
ing. In that way we steer clear of anything that might 
engender bad feeling. 

“In a nutshell, the secret of a successful employees’ 
magazine lies in making it interesting to the man In 
the shop, for whom it is issued, rather than loading 1t 
with material aimed to please the boys in the front 
office, for whom it is not issued.” 

So saying, John G. swung his trusty iron, and away 
sailed the ball, slicing toward the rough, as usual. 
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I- wondered, when the 
C. Atkins & Co.’s new 
Webster explains that it is the 
Probably derived from the same 
root as “carve.” The little publication is distinctive 
and invites reading. Though the editor’s name 15 
omitted, I suspect it is Tom Carroll, Atkins’s likable 
advertising manager. A. HD. 


“What is a ‘kerf’ anyway?” 
first copy of The Saw Kerf, E. 
magazine, arrived. 
channel cut by a saw. 
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Oven Lining, Chromium = 
Plated, Inside and Out BY C. 


SES of chromium as a protective coating for 

various articles fabricated of iron and steel are 

multiplying daily. Recent application of this 
metal to commercial practice has effected savings in 
many industries totaling hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Particularly advantageous has been the chromium 
coating on rubber-tire molds. At the plant of an east- 
ern tire manufacturer the current practice of tire mak- 
ing demands the cleaning of the tire molds after curing 
approximately 100 tires. Until recently, soap solution 
or soapstone was used regularly to prevent the tires 
from sticking in the molds and to preclude blemishing 
of the finished tires. The soapstone, sprinkled from 
a filtering bag, built up deposits on the tire-mold walls. 
The deposits resulted after a certain time in making 
less pronounced the definition of the tread characters 
and the size and name lettering, so that the deposited 
skin finally had to be removed from the mold. 

Another difficulty was the aggregation on the sur- 
face of the mold of sulphide of iron, which is produced 
by the reaction of sulphur from the rubber mix upon 
the iron of the surface of the mold. Its presence 's 
indicated readily when hydrochloric acid, as 4 rinse or 
pickle, comes in contact with the black lining of the 
molds. 

Adoption of chromium plated molds has eliminated 
the need of soapstone, and has shown that chromium 
as a surfacing for the inside of automobile tire molds 
prevents the formation of the troublesome skin pre- 
viously mentioned, thereby saving tire manufacturers 
considerable money. 

Under the old system tire molds are cleaned 
burning away the rubber deposits with an oxy-acety- 
lene flame, and by mechanically removing the residue 
by means of steel wool or scratch brushes. Steel or 
cast iron molds cost from $90 to $600, depending Ay 
their size and design. On an average, aes 
10 per cent of the molds are idle for the cleaning op- 
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eration, which is neither short nor easy. It is obvious 
that a tire plant having 6000 to 8000 tire molds as 
part of its equipment would have considerable Mvest- 
ment idle, with 10 per cent of the molds out of pro- 
duction during the cleaning period. 

Only a relatively small outlay is required for equip- 
ment sufficient to process with chromium all of the 
molds in use as well as the new ones. Furthermore, 
the actual cost of chromium plating is inconsiderable. 
The maintenance cost for each mold when processed, 
as compared with the cost of the frequent cleaning 
otherwise necessary, represents a saving of from $25 
to $100, according to the composition of the mixture, 
the condition of the cure, ete. In this particular field 
there are many other uses for chromium plating, be- 
cause tire molds make up but one class of many molds 
utilized for fabricating rubber articles. 


Reflector Linings for Long Life 


Another interesting application of deposited chro- 
mium coating is as a lining for reflectors. The present 
method of lining calls for silver plating direct, or 
silver plating over nickel and then buffing to a high, 
lustrous finish. Though silver has a high light reflec- 
tive value, its service is not permanent because of 
discoloration, chiefly through the formation of black 
sulphide of silver. 

Thin silver mirrors are scratched easily and their 
reflective value is lessened. Chromium, on the other 
hand, can be deposited on a highly finished reflector 
surface in a condition of high luster, which does not 
require buffing. It neither tarnishes nor discolors, and 
is so hard when deposited in the right physical condi- 
tion that it does not scratch when cleaned, even if 
ashes or soot are on its surface. 

A comparison of the silver lined mirrors or re- 
flectors with those which have been chromium coated 
reveals that the former has a slightly higher initial 
luminous value, approximately 95 per cent as against 
90 per cent for the latter. This is due to selectivity, 
because of the color of a buffed chromium surface. 
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After a few weeks of exposure, however, the ratio of 
reflective value is changed, with chromium standing 
at 75 per cent and silver at 40 to 60 per cent. 

The average locomotive reflector has over 1 oz. and 
sometimes up to 3 oz. of silver deposited as a mirror, 
which must be replaced almost yearly. Therefore, sub- 
stitution of a permanent reflective surface, such as 
chromium, is desirable from the standpoint both of 

st and of efficiency. The average time for depositing 

hromium mirror is less than that for depositing a 

ver mirror. 


Plumbing Fixtures for Hard Wear 


Application of chromium coverings to plumbing 
fixtures has proved practical. The shoddy appearance 
of bathroom fixtures from which the nickel coating has 
worn is offensive to the eye. It is caused by abrasion 
on the used parts, such, for example, as on the handles 

the faucets. When chromium is substituted for 
nickel the color resembles platinum, because of its 
bluish tint. Because of the difference in hardness, the 
chromium treated surface will outlast the nickel ap- 
preciably. Standard nickel plating can be cut through 
with little effort during the buffing operation, but thin- 
ner coats of chromium withstand efforts to cut through 
hem even with sharper buffing compositions and big- 
ger and faster buffing wheels. 

Nickel plating is only fairly continuous, in that it 
has a number of capillaries per unit of surface, At 
bottom of the capillaries moisture, carbon dioxide 


neo 


1 ammonia cause local action which produces ver- 
digris or a disagreeable green film on the surface of 
the fixtures, which in time causes the nickel to lift off. 
Chromium, on the other hand, has few pores and is 
inique in preventing the formation of this troublesome 
growth. Therefore, the use of chromium in the plumb- 
ing geld has effected material savings and has en- 
hanced the beauty of fixtures. A practical example 
is the employment of chromium as a coating for auto- 
natic coin boxes in wash rooms and toilets. 

Among other products using chromium as a pro- 
tective cover are automobile lamp bodies, automobile 
bumpers, hardware, surgical instruments, door kick 
plates, serving trays, office and stair railings, chan- 
delier and wall fixtures, precision tools, and various 
kinds of novelties. The list includes articles for which 
the top coat is considered not only a finish, but also 
a protection against corroding media. lt can be aug- 
mented greatly when cases of protection against spe- 
cially destructive evils are included. 


Heat-Oxidation Well Resisted 


Resistance to oxidation from heat is a valuable prop- 
erty of chromium. As a protector for oven linings it 
is effective to a marked degree. There is no raising 
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or checking of the coat and no discoloration or ti) 
below 350 deg. C. (660 deg. Fahr.). Even for prot, 
tion against scaling at higher temperatures it is 
factory, as it does not oxidize readily under 1100 deg 
C. (2000 deg. Fahr.). Valve stems of internal com)ys. 
tion engines and steel pyrometer tubes covered with 
chromium can be heated and cooled repeatedly wit! 
scaling, and under extreme conditions stand up w: 

Processing with chromium the individual exhaust 
ports of airplanes affords a real test. Without a pro- 
tective coating they show red rust and, although the, 
operate at a red heat, when covered with chromium 
the only effect is a brown or blue tinting, with 
chipping or scaling. 

Common electric irons or sad irons remain smoot! 
after a coating of chromium. In fact, there is less 
tendency for the starch to stick. Even special artick 
such as the heating units used for the permanent 
waving of women’s hair, have been protected agai: 
oxidation by heat by means of chromium plating. 


Hardness to Resist Wear 


Chromium deposits are extremely hard. The hard 
ness can be controlled and varied between 60 and 85 
on the scleroscope. The hardness of the coats give: 
protection to surfaces in which resistance to abrasio! 
or wear is an important factor. A film of chromiu: 
less than 0.0003 in. thick increases about six times the 
number of prints which can be taken from a copper 
electrotype. 

This resistance to wear makes possible the elimina- 
tion of some hardening operations on steel wearing 
parts. On crankshafts and cams in internal combus- 
tion engines the chromium coat gives sufficiently long 
life to make it unnecessary to harden to the glass hard 
and consequently to the embrittling point. 


Early in 1923 the writer chromium-processed some 
golf clubs which were distributed for test purposes by 
a well-known sporting goods manufacturer. They have 
been used under severe conditions, but the scratches 
from sand traps and gravel are slight. They have not 
rusted and have not lost their original luster. 

Obviously it is impossible to relate all of the appli- 
cations of chromium. Its resistance to fruit juices and 
all common acids, except hydrochloric and sulphuric, 
has made its use on fruit juice concentrators, tomat« 
kettles and concentration coils almost imperative. 
Acetic and citric acids, found in so many food products, 
show no action on chromium-treated linings. 

Alloys of chromium with cobalt are still more re- 
sistant, and parallel the properties of the alloy Stellite. 
Work with this alloy dates back seven years and the 
promises of its performance in certain fields exceed 
those of pure chromium. 














Both Sides Lose in Coal Strike 


American Engineer Finds British Situation Full of 
Menace to European Industry—Overproduction Has 
Brought Problems That Are Far From Solution 


BY JOHN CALDER 


T is interesting twelve years after the outbreak of 
the Great War and nearly eight years after its 
conclusion for an American on the spot, who has 
bserved Great Britain for half a century, to compare 
former and present status of its mining industry 
nd its miners. Coal, not debts, is the great European 
ssue of the moment, and an analysis of Britain’s con- 
litions and their origin illustrates the general economic 
juestion. 

Coal mining in England is a basic industry which, 
nuch more than with us, exerts an influence with the 
eople at large out of all proportion to its actual dimen- 
sions and the number and deserts of the people engaged 
in it. As with us, also, it exacts from all other indus- 
tries a toll out of keeping with its contribution. As 
mining is alleged to be in England the best illustration 
of “what the worker wants,” it is well to analyze his 
laim and to set forth the facts as well as the fancies; 
for they greatly concern Americans when we too are 
nvited to substitute “wishful thinking” for rigid 
analysis of actual situations. 

Here it is, then, in brief as abstracted from docu- 
ments certified by the British Government and not dis- 
puted by official labor in that land. 


High Percentage to Wages 


Before the war an analysis of British coal mining 
howed that 75 per cent of the product went in wages, 
} per cent in salaries and 22 per cent in profit, interest, 
rents, royalties and advertising. The figures for all 
‘ther industries are 58 per cent in wages, 10 per cent 
in salaries and 32 per cent in profit, interest, rents, 
royalties and advertising. The outstanding feature of 
in exhaustive examination of all aspects of British 
mining today and many years ago is the enormous 
progress in every respect except the return to capital. 

In spite of the deeper and more fiery character of 
the British mines as a whole, compared with ours, there 
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is extraordinarily good inspection, working safety, dis- 
cipline and accident record. In every other respect 
there has been marked progress and, however poorly 
it may contrast with American wage ideals and actual- 
ities, the bulk of English labor in coal mining today 
is better paid than in most of her other great indus- 
tries. The economic crisis in Britain's coal export 
trade is a sad fact, but it is not a sin, and it is not 
helped in the least by the passionate conviction of 
bad thinking about it which is encountered on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


“Cost of Living” the Arbiter 


In brief, the British miner, of whom there are too 
many today, wants to eat his cake and also to have it, 
and his argument is constantly “cost of living.” Well, 
is “cost of living” a satisfactory method of regulating 


wages? After 44 years in industry, 17 in Great Britain 
and 27 managing important American plants, my 
answer is unhesitatingly, “It is not”; and for these 
reasons: 


1. The worker seeks an ever-improving stand- 
ard of living. 

2. To fix a normal “cost of living” which is fair 
to all wage earners is practically impossible. It 
is invariably done only for small privileged minor- 
ities; whereas the actual standard of living varies 
greatly both with the size of the family and the 
character of its members. 

3. The method of “fixing” wages must always 
be relative to the amount of available wealth, else 
it is only a subject of “wishful thinking.” The 
“available wealth” is itself a variable quantity. 
It was heavily reduced in Great Britain by the 
war and in 1926 it is not sufficient to maintain 
the general standard of living as in 1913. This is 
a regrettable fact—not a burning outrage against 
labor or an insult to heroes, 
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R. CALDER has spent the past summer visiting the leading countries of Europe and 
has had many contacts with manufacturers, workmen and men in public life, in his 


study of industrial conditions. 
the readers 


The present article is the first of siz specially written for 
of THE IRON AGE, all giving well authenticated facts in @ situation that is of 


the highest concern to the United States, see.ng that the war debt settlement has swallowed 


up every other international question. 


A later article will discuss the general industrial situation in Great Britain; another 
will deal with the British iron and steel trade and with shipbuilding; a fourth will be 
devoted to Germany, a fifth to France and Italy, and a sizth to “The League of Nations 


and Its International Labor Office.” 


Mr. Calder’s British tour is in part the revisiting of his training ground in industry, 
as he had his start in a steel works in Scot'and and was an honor graduate of the Royal 


Technical College. M 
of the Remington Typewriter Co. 
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He acquired a national 
be the first manager of industrial rela- 
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4. Higher wages tend to higher prices if effi- 
ciency is not improved, not to speak of the re- 
duc bi n of effort which has actually obtained in 
British mines. 

Traveling the Vicious Circle 


In view of these considerations, “Where do we go 
from here?” Plainly, to those who have eyes to see, 
the 1s circle of reduced output, higher wages, 
higher prices, inflated employment lists 
has affected all British industries since the war, but 

11 mining particularly it must lead to bankruptcy 
employment if persisted in, even though the ex- 
port trade in coal were in a healthier condition. I saw 
m Silesia—or rather coal dust—that cost $10 
a ton and was almost worthless, in use in a steel plant 
where only a few weeks ago the best of British coal at 

a ton was obtainable; and the Manchester ship canal 
was lined with ships of all nations bringing in similar 
high-priced rubbish at ransom prices. 

Taxing the whole nation will not save a situation 


which has no economic warrant. “Living wage” and 
“cost of living” have done duty long enough as political 
war-cries (on both sides of the Atlantic). That is all 


they have done except to furnish much misunderstand- 
ng and ill will. 

To raise the standard of living in Great Britain, 
the amount of wealth produced must be raised as a 
whole by an increased output of marketable goods and 


What Wage Can the Industry Stand? 


ibility of the industry to pay—not the cost of liv- 
ing—must govern, and the willingness to pay all that 
the industry can afford, which characterizes so many 
American employers, must obtain with the mine oper- 
ators of Great Britain if the necessary production is to 
be forthcoming. 

In the face of this what are the tactics of the con- 
tending parties in the coal dispute? Let us look at 
them in retrospect. In 1920, nearly two years after 
the Armistice, we find Frank Hodges, secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, saying, “We are going to create a 
first-class economic crisis which will reduce the British 
nation to chaos.” He did his best, but the British public 
absolutely refused to be stampeded into chaos. So did 
the American public ten months ago prove to shocked 
mining operators and workers alike that a six months’ 
anthracite coal strike had no terrors for them. When 
the British coal strike of 1920 was all over and the 
heavy damage duly assessed, Mr. Hodges announced, 
“The Miners’ Federation is saved but the loss to our 
people is beyond recovery”; and the president of the 
federation, Herbert Smith, said, “The price paid has 
been the poverty and starvation of our members and 
the misery of millions of their fellow-countrymen.” 

The Government’s Secretary of Mines testified on 
Dec. 12, 1922, in the House of Commons, that $200,000,- 
000 had been spent by the taxpayers to keep the mining 
industry on its feet and that the 13 weeks mining strike 
of 1921 had cost the mines alone $50,000,000. 

Since the national settlement of July 1, 1921, the 
British miners’ wages are regulated, not as before, in 
accordance with the selling price of coal, but in pro- 
portion to the difference between the selling price and 
the cost of production. The relative shares are now 
fixed at 85 per cent to labor and 15 per cent to capital. 
That is, out of every 24 cents left after all expenses 
except wages have been met, the British miner gets 
20 cents and is also guaranteed a minimum wage at the 
expense of the mine owner. Latterly, by reason of the 
losses of the operators in a period of severe restriction 
of export demand for coal, Parliament has thrown this 
load on the taxpayers—chiefly all other workers—who 
furnished nearly $100,000,000 for this purpose between 
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Nov. 1, 1925,.and May 1, 1926, and who have calle: 
halt in what is an absurd economic situation. 


Nothing Settled, Bitterness Widespread 


The miners, out of loyalty to an eloquent, unsel: 
but unreliable leader, have been headed into a la: 
that has no turning. They have gradually perceiv. 
this and their more conservative and more experienced 
leaders have looked on in consternation while the fe: 
eration’s funds have been disappearing to no purpose. 
The native stubbornness of the miners has weakened 
seriously. A national settlement is no longer possible, 
for local arrangements for returning to work are a 
daily occurrence. The general mining strike is over 
The reign of a slogan is past. But nothing has been 
settled and bitterness is widespread. The miners are 
largely accepting terms less favorable than obtainable 
110 days ago when they closed the mines. 

The psychology of the ruling mine employers is 
equally menacing. They have steadily resisted all of 
the main recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
which were: (1) Abolition of private ownership of the 
mineral, (2) Amalgamation of existing mining and 
distributive agencies, (3) Shutting down of non-eco- 
nomic units, (4) Combination of mines and related fue! 
industries, (5) Effective research in new ways of win- 
ning and utilizing coal. 

The Conservative administration, seeing that the 
miners’ leaders were headed steadily for destruction, 
declined all appeals to put legal pressure on the em- 
ployers, and the danger is that the latter, whose chief 
errors have been economic blindness, intense self- 
assurance, and the enjoyment of a complete and osten- 
tatious independence—not found in the rest of Europe— 
may act so as to raise a new animus among their men. 


Both Sides Have Lost 


The fact is that both sides have lost. The miners 
alone in four and a half years of strikes have for- 
feited enough wages to purchase every mine in Great 
Britain, and lack of confidence in each other has in- 
flicted irreparable injury upon industries in Britain 
depending upon fuel. Before the strike ended by 
attrition foreign coal suppliers were hedging their 
greatly reduced stocks and demanding long-term Brit- 
ish contracts as the price for further supplies. In 
some cases they got them and in others various coal 
substitutes of external origin were permanently 
adopted. 

The failure of the British strike, however, has not 
done anything to solve the coal problem. No one who 
travels Belgium, Germany and other Continental fuel- 
producing lands today can be deceived about that. 
Even were there perfect peace and maximum coal pro- 
duction in all the countries concerned, the coal problem, 
which is essentially one of reckless overproduction, 
would only be intensified. 


Coal Problem Involves All Producing Nations 


The problem is international. All nations with such 
mineral resources developed have been steadily over- 
producing coal, coke and lignite for years, and they 
had built up a surplus by June, 1925, of nearly 70,000,- 
00 tons. To this Russia alone, to the astonishment 
of the industry, added another 2,000,000 tons by Febru- 
ary, 1926. It had been anticipated that the total world 
demand for coal would reach 1,500,000,000 tons by 
1924, but the actual demand was met with less than 
our-fifths of the existing equipment and that by no 
means efficiently operated in many cases. Lignite, 
hvdroelectric, gasoline and oil powers are steadily en- 
croaching on the prospects of coal winners and coal 
exporters, and some international understanding about 
the regulation of coal production is the only remedy. 

No country has greater unstabilizing potentiality 
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than the United States. In 1920 our country exported 
48,500,000 tons of coal; in 1925 only 15,000,000. But 
if it worked its present capacity steadily for twelve 
months each year, it would have an annual surplus 
of 200,000,000 tons. An increase in American coal 
exports is therefore a foregone conclusion, and yet 
even a 5 per cent increase in such exports upsets Euro- 
pean markets. 


“Coal War” a Grave Menace 


Concluding, let us note that the grave national 
political and financial crises today in the five great 
coal-trading European states which I have just visited 
have provoked a “coal war” as real and as merciless 
as physical conflict and as international in its reper- 
cussions. To this war five countries of great poten- 
tiality in coal resources are just beginning to add their 
strength, viz., Canada, Japan, India, South Africa and 
Russia. And still other lands with large coal resources 
have hardly entered the exporting field. When they 
do they will only add to the present troubles. Until 
the nations concerned apply themselves to coopera- 
tive regulation of coal production no agreement be- 
tween operators and miners in any one country will 
guarantee continued satisfaction and stability in their 
industry. Sir Richard Redmayne—once a miner him- 
self and the Nestor of British mining experts—ex- 
presses a truth increasingly apparent to close students 
of the problem, English and foreign, when he says: 

“All coal is too dear. The cheaper a commodity is, 
the more of it is used.” 

Nevertheless, there seems to me to be a definite 
limit to the world’s coal demand beyond which low 
prices cannot stimulate consumption, and in this situa- 


National Wealth and Income 


A report by the Federal Trade Commission entitled 
“National Wealth and Income” has been published as 
Senate Document No. 126 in 381 pages and may be 
obtained at 50c. from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. In the gen- 
eral survey, which covers 1922, the total wealth of the 
country is estimated at about 353 billions. The na- 
tional income for 1922 was given as 62 billions and 
for 1923 as 70 billions. 

Of the total wealth, 230 billions was assigned to 
real estate and 128 billions to “tangible personalty or 
movables.” Of the real estate 122 billions represents 
land value and 108 billions improvements. 


Manufacturing Values 


One of the most interesting sections of the publica- 
tion is that devoted to the values created by the man- 
ufacturing industry. These created values for a num- 
ber of years, together with the corresponding figures 
for “iron and steel and their products” are given in 
the table, in millions of dollars. 


lue Created by Manufacturing 
— (Millions) 


Year Total Iron and Steel Per Cent 
1918 19,344 $4,038 ao. 
1919 992097 3,952 . : 
1920 28,486 7,071 +8 
1921 14,168 2,163 166 
1922 19,167 a Oe 227 
1923 24,172 5,499 22 


Not only does this table show a drop of more than 
50 per cent from 1920 to 1921, but it shows also nt 
the iron and steel industry as a whole was —. — r 
hit by that depression than was the case with in ‘ x 
in general. Thus the drop in that industry ap nee 
70 per cent, against only 44 per cent for all oth A 
dustries combined. The iron and steel ree in t 
largest years has ranked at the head of a eae 
groups tabulated in the book. In the years of — 
sion, however, textiles have stood first, with iron an 


steel in second position. 
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tion intensification of production and speeding up of the 
national machinery to outstrip foreign rivals in the 
world’s markets only produces an equal and opposite 
reaction among opponents and in due time the appro- 
priate harvest, viz., a general coal crisis. 


British Mine Owners Do Not Think Internationally on 
Ceal 


Few individuals and organizations seem alive to 
the ominous trend of events in the coal world and the 
urgent necessity for a study of international solutions 
—not local poultices—for coal problems. 

In this matter the British mine owner and coal 
trader still thinks he can bludgeon his way through, 
though the miner dimly perceives that his employer is 
really at sea on the subject. On the other hand, I 
have noted this summer in Belgium, and especially in 
Germany, mining associations fully alive to the menace 
of indiscriminate production and really desirous to come 
to some international agreement as to export quantities 
and export prices. This is a state of mind which 
British mine owners will attain only when they suc- 
ceed in unifying their own industry. What will happen 
then to the miner is on the knees of the gods, but the 
fewer men who would be needed would be relieved 
from the gambling risks attending coal production to- 
day and would have to claim no higher privileges than 
the rest of labor of equal skill. 

What is needed in coal besides mutual confidence 
between employers and employees resulting in coopera- 
tion is an economic Locarno which would secure an 
international convention making the present reckless 
competition and over-production impossible. 


To Abandon Cleveland Plate Mill 


The Cleveland Steel Co., Cleveland, closed down its 
plate mill plant last week and operations will not be 
resumed by the present owners. Negotiations are un- 
der way for the sale of the plant, but unless these go 
through the company will be liquidated. The plant has 
been in operation since 1853, being one of the first steel 
plants built in Cleveland. The company, originally the 
Cleveland Boiler & Plate Iron Works, was succeeded in 
1879 by the Britton Iron & Steel Co. In 1893 it was 
incorporated under its present name. A change in 
ownership occurred in 1916 and the plant has since 
been operated under its present organization. Issued 
capital stock amounts to $337,300. 

The plant is equipped with a 72-in. sheared plate 
mill with roughing and finishing stands. Its product 
includes sheets in the heavier gages as well as sheared 
plates. Its output is in 12-gage and heavier material 
and up to 64 in. wide. The company has always pur- 
chased its semi-finished steel in the open market. 

Active officers of the company include James C. 
Jones, president and general manager; A. C. Baker, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, and A. E. 
Quere, general sales manager. 


A new line of battery charging equipments in uni- 
form frame sizes has been developed by the General 
Electric Co. These equipments consist of motor-gener- 
ators and unit control sections, and are applicable to 
the multiple charging of batteries used in electric indus- 
trial trucks, electric road trucks and storage battery 
locomotives. 


A final decree for an injunction has been issued by 
the United States District Court for the western district 
of Missouri against the Liquid Steel Welding Corpora- 
tion, Anton Lucas and others of Kansas City, Mo., in a 
suit for infringement of patents brought by the Gold- 
schmidt Thermit Co., a subsidiary of the Metal & Ther- 
mit Corporation, New York. 
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Machine Molding With Single Flask 


Time for Making Ashpit Molds Lowered by Machine Combining Jolt-Ram, Rollover 
Power Draw and Other Operations 


OING a i? e-sixth the time originally re- 
D quired is the record of the Boynton Furnace Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., in the production of green sand 

for tank ashpit castings. When floor 
nolded, the time per mold was 30 to 35 min.; but with 
ver-operated molding equipment of recent design the 
juction is at the rate of 5 min. per mold complete. 
The tank heaters are used in connection with hot 
supply systems and are made in five sizes, desig- 
ted as Nos. 9, 11, 138, 15 and 18, respectively. At 
ent, only molds for the ashpits of the two smallest 
s are being machine molded, but it is planned later 
molds for the 
described below 


neater 


larger ashpits by the same 

The ashpit of the No. 9 
16 in. in diameter, 10 in. deep and weighs 
lb. The No. 11 ashpit is 18 in. in diameter, 10% 
depth and weighs 35 lb. The thickness of metal 


oth cases is 3/16 in 


One Flask Used in 


[he “Wood process” molding machine, employed in 
ng these ashpit molds, is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
of three units, A, B and C, 
combines jolt-ram, power draw, rollover, mold 
strip flask one machine. 
feature of the process is that the flask is at- 
hed permanently to the right-hand or cope unit B 
the machine, and is the only flask used in the mold- 

eration. This flask, it should be mentioned, is 
dimension the sand mold, the exterior 
exactly the interior of the 
below. This 


yutstanding 


Molding Operation 


equipment, made up 


embly and operations, in 


4 nique 


ed chiefly to 
hich is required to fit 


jackets described 


elimination of 


one flask is a1 saving claimed 


the Wood 


process 





Another feature of the process is the use of th 
matched aluminum pattern parts consisting of a cop 
pattern and follow board and a drag pattern and follow 
board. The matched parts on follow boards are shown 
in Fig. 3 and the aluminum follow boards, matched 
parts and aluminum flask assembled, are shown in Fig 
4. These matched pattern parts are made from one 
mold, which is stressed as assuring accuracy. Because 
of the proper gating and the precision with which these 
matched parts are made, breakage of molds is said to 
be practically eliminated. 

The use of pouring jackets is still another featur: 
of the process. When a group of’ molds is ready for 
pouring, these jackets, shown in the foreground of Fig. 
1, are slipped over the molds to support and confine 
the sand. When placed in position the jackets, which 
are machined to fit exactly over the mold, are secured 
to the bottom board by hinged clamps. These clamps 
by means of simple lever action hold the mold rigidly 
to the bottom board. It is only necessary to carry a 
sufficient number of the pouring jackets for one “round’”’ 
of metal, as after pouring they may be moved in rota 
tion to the next group of molds, the transfer being 
quickly made. These jackets eliminate the use of sepa 
rate weights, clamps, and wedges, and, being of grill 
construction, they permit the ready escape of gas on 
the sides and ends as well as the top of the mold. The 
continuous band around the jacket, about half way up 
its height and at the point of junction of the cope and 
the drag, is intended to prevent possibility of a run-out 
at that point. 

Of the three units making up the machine, the left- 
hand unit A, Fig. 1, is used to make the drag part of 
the mold, the right-hand unit B, to make the cope and 


Fig. 1—“ Wood 
Process” Mold- 
ing Machine 
Employed 
in Making 
Ashpit Molds. 
Production 18 
at the rate of 
5 min. each, 
complete. A 
feature is the 
use of matched 
aluminum pat- 
tern parts and 
the pouring 
jackets shown 
in the fore- 
ground. The 
one flask used 
is attached 
permanently to 
unit B 
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Fig. 2 — As- 
sembling of 
the Drag and 
Cope. Air is 
turned into the 
cylinder of the 
assembling 
table, causing 
this table, with 
the rammed 
drag, to rise to 
the cope within 
flask d’. Sand 
returning 
slides are re- 
leased and the 
completed 
with- 
drawn from 


the flask 


mold is 


draw the cope pattern and the center unit C to assem- 
ble the mold. 

The arrangement of the drag and cope units 
B, which are of the same construction may be noted 
from Fig. 2. Each unit is made up of a jolt ramming 
machine mounted in a pit, the table of which, a, is ele 
vated by compressed air admitted to the jolt cylinder 
in the usual way. Slidably mounted in the standard 
b there is an arm c, to which is secured the follow 


A and 





Follow 


Fig. 3—Aluminum Matched Parts on 
Boards, Showing Construction 


board d, for the matched part, and on the cope side the 
aluminum flask, d’. The standard 6 is arranged so that 
it rotates, permitting the follow board d and flask d 
to be swung over the table of the assembling machine, 
C. The arms c, to which the follow board, d, and flask 
d’, are attached, are movable up and down the standar.| 
b, permitting the follow board and flask to be elevated 
or lowered on the standard 6 by the action of table a of 
the jolting machines. The arm, c, is also arranged so 
that the follow board and flask may be turned or ro- 
ated at right angles to the axis of these arms. Thus 
universal movement is provided for the follow board 
and flask. 


Cope and Drag Parts of Mold Made and Assembled 
Rapidly 

Two men (a molder and a helper) operate the ma- 

chine. The drag and the cope parts of these ashpit molds 


are made simultaneously. allel 
In making the drag, the drag pattern 's rst se- 
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cured to the arm c with the pattern resting on the jolt 
table. The drag part of the flask is placed on the pat- 
tern and a core is set for openings which receive the 
ends of the grate bars in the finished ashpit. The drag 
part is then filled with sand. Air is then turned into 
the jolt cylinder, and after the table has made the re- 
quired number of strokes, the air is turned off and the 
jolt valve thrown out of connection. 

Surplus sand is removed by means of a strike-off 
and a bottom board is then clamped in position on the 
drag. Air is again turned into the cylinder, which 
causes the jolt-table and drag to rise to a pre-deter- 
mined height, the drag being locked automatically at 
this height by means of the clamp hook e, Fig. 2. Air 
in the cylinder is then released, causing the jolt-table 
to lower to its initial position. The rammed drag with 
pattern plate and bottom board still in its clamped 
position on the standard is then turned over on its 





Fig. 4—Aluminum Follow Boards and Match 
Parts Are Shown at Right. Cope and drag flasks 
assembled are at the left 


axis, a ball lock on the arm c, Fig. 2, being first re- 
leased. The bottom board is thus on the underside of 
the drag. The standard, b, is then turned on its axis 
until the rammed drag stops directly over the table of 
the assembling unit C. 

At this point the assembling table comes into opera- 
tion. The operator turns the air into the cylinder under 
the assembling table, causing this table to rise up to 
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the underside of the bottom board of the rammed drag. 
The clamps which hold the bottom board to the follow 
board are then released, permitting the parts to be 
drawn free from the pattern. The air is allowed to 
escape from the cylinder of the assembling table, caus- 
ing this table to lower and the rammed drag on the 
table to drop free from the pattern, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The drag pattern is then swung back over the ram- 
ming table, turned over, and air let into the ramming 
table cylinder, causing the table to rise to the drag 
part, sufficiently to release the hook e. Upon turning 
off the air from the cylinder, the table with the drag 
part lowers to its initial level. The jolting mechanism is 
then thrown into connection and the cycle of operations 
is repeated. 

Meanwhile, the cope has been rammed in the fol- 
lowing manner: The cope pattern plate is secured to 
the jolt table of the cope ramming unit, which is iden- 
tical with the drag ramming unit except that the flask 
part, d’, is secured to the arm, c. The ball lock is not 
used for rolling over, except in cases requiring blacken- 
ing of the mold. The ramming is accomplished by jolt- 
ing as in the drag part of the mold. 

After ramming, air is turned into the table cylin- 
der, causing the table and cope part to rise until the 
hook on the standard locks the arm, ¢c, in place. The 
air in the cylinder is then expelled, the table lowers 
and pattern attached to it is drawn from the rammed 
cope, the cope being suspended in mid-air. The stand- 
ard, b, is then rotated until the cope is directly over 
the rammed drag. Air is turned into the cylinder of the 
assembling table, causing this table with the rammed 
drag upon it to rise, effecting assembly of the drag and 


WHAT RAILROADS DID IN 1925 


Rolling Stock Changes—Traffic a Record—Aver- 
age Freight Rate, 1.097 Cents 


Freight cars installed during 1925 by Class I rail- 
roads are reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at 132,548. Those retired numbered 122,352, 
leaving a net gain of 10,191. The number of freight 
cars on Dec. 31 was 2,357,226, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 105,569,386 net tons. Steam locomotives at 
the end of the year numbered 63,612, there having been 
1585 installed and 2884 retired, showing a net loss of 
1299. These locomotives had a total tractive power of 
1,293,411 net tons. There were 363 electric locomotives 
at the close of the year, of which 11 were installed dur- 
ing the year. None were retired. The total tractive 
power of these units was 9084 net tons. Mileage op- 
erated at the end of the year included 236,846 miles 
of road and 391,533 miles of all tracks. Of the road, 
35,200 miles had at least two tracks. 


Movement of Freight Enormous 


Carload traffic, originating, aggregated 35,147,837 
cars, with a total of 1,206,656,239 net tons, or an aver- 
age of 34.33 tons per car. In addition, the traffic in 
less than carloads represented 40,586,944 tons. Total 
revenue freight carried was 2,306,976,706 net tons and 
its movement represented 413,823,173,485 ton-miles. 
This movement is equivalent to carrying an average 
carload around the earth 482,200 times. 

Employees average 1,747,207 during the year, with 
total compensation of $2,860,607,183, or an average per 
man of $1,637. Rails laid during the year aggregated 
3,484,426 gross tons in replacements and betterments 
and 425,617 tons in additional tracks, new lines and ex- 
tensions. Fuel consumed by locomotives amounted to 
135,411,161 net tons. 

Revenue freight was hauled an average of 179.38 
miles. The revenue per ton average $1.97 or 1.097c. 
per mile. Passengers were carried an average of 40.47 
miles, the revenue per passenger being $1.19 on the 
average, or 2.938c. per mile. 

Total investment in road and equipment of the 
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cope. The mold now being closed and sand retaining 
slides in the cope released, the mold is withdrawn from 
the flask d’ by releasing the air from the assembling 
table cylinder. The completed mold thus slips free of 
the flask. The cope part is then returned to its ram- 
ming table, closed on its pattern plate, and the cycle 
of operations is repeated. 

The completed mold is then lifted from the assem- 
bling table and placed on the floor, after which a pour- 
ing jacket is placed around it, as described in the 
above paragraphs. : 


Smooth Castings Produced 


In addition to the lowering of production time, ad- 
vantages claimed for the Wood process molding ma- 
chine include reduction of labor cost, savings in foundry 
floor space and production of castings that require the 
minimum of grinding in the subsequent fitting of the 
ashpit doors. The particular machine used at the 
Boynton company’s plant is designated as the model 
No. 350, and is designed for firepot, ashpit and other 
molds up to 12-in. draw. 

Wood process molding machines, which are being 
marketed by the Foundries Service Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York, are built by the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Ltd., Elizabeth, N. J. Metal pat- 
tern plates, pattern parts, flasks and pouring jackets 
made by the “Wood process” are also marketed by the 
Foundries Service company. Hand and power-operated, 
stationary and portable machines have been designed 
and capacities range from the small snap class of work 
up to the limit of economical production with the use 
of pattern plates and parts. 


steam railroads of the United States is reported as of 
Dec. 31 last at $22,709,268,838. Including current as- 
sets and some other items the total assets of the 
Class I roads are listed at $26,017,345,278. Against 
this property appear capital stock to the extent of 
$7,682,147,719 and bonds of various descriptions aggre- 
gating $10,973,825,497. Thus the capital structure rep- 
resents only 71.7 per cent of the total assets. 


Track Supply Manufacturers to Exhibit 
Sept. 21-23 


The Track Supply Association, an organization of 
manufacturers of track appliances affiliated with the 
Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way Association ‘of 
the United States and Canada, will hold its fifteenth 
annual exhibition and forty-fourth annual convention 


in Chicago on Sept. 21, 22 and 23. The following com- 
panies will exhibit: 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. American Fork & Hoe Co. 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
American Valve & Meter Co. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Electric Tamper & Equip- Crerar-Adams & Co. 

ment Co. Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
Magor Car Corporation Northwestern Motor Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. Q&C Co. 

National Lock Washer Co. Reliance Mfg. Co. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply Hubbard & Co. 

Co American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Duff Mfg. Co, Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd. 
Verona Tool Works Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Lundie Engineering Corpora- Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
_tion Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 
( hicago Malleable Castings Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 

Co. Rail Joint Co. 

Woolery Machine Co. Maintenance Equipment Co. 
O. F. Jordan Co. P. & M. Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. Oxweld Railroad Service Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. Sellers Mfg. Co. 

Railroad Supply Co. Buda Co. 

American Chain Co., Inc. Reade Mfg. Co. 

Mudge & Co. Creepcheck Co., Inc. 


Positive Rail Anchor Co. Skelton Shovel Co., Inc. 
Cleveland Railway Supply Co. 


The secretary of the Track Supply Association is 
T. F. Donahoe, 428 Mansion Street, Pittsburgh. 





The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, reports 


the sale of 56 10-ft. and two 8-ft. gas producers in the 
first eight months of 1926. 


















Syndication Grows in Germany 


Movement Seeks Stabilization of Industry Through 


Revival of Cartel System—To Centralize Sales, 
Fix Prices and Regulate Production 


BY PAUL M. TYLER 


MONG factors to be reckoned with in foreign trade 
A: the rapid reorganization of German industry. 
Even in 1925 less steel was made in Europe 
than in 1913, whereas production in the United States 
was 50 per cent more than pre-war. This failure, 
repeated year after year, of the steel industry abroad 
to come back to normal is not due to inferior mechan- 
ical plant, for it is no longer accurate to picture for- 
eign steel works as typically antiquated or particularly 
inefficient, even when compared with those in the 
United States. The steel industries of England, France. 
Belgium and Germany have all been virtually rebuilt. 
That relative inefficiency does not explain Europe's 
lagging behind the United States is further indicated 
after an even casual inspection of comparative prices, 
most steel products being substantially cheaper abroad. 
Widespread poverty or lack of buying power is often 
put forth as another reason for this state of affairs, 
but even that does not const:tute a complete explana- 
tion for a depression so long continued. The trouble 
lies deeper than any of these surface indications; the 
tendency is to attribute it now to psychological fac- 
tors. The conviction grows that one of the causes, if 
not the leading one, is uncertainty —the prevailing 
fears that prices will fluctuate, that unforeseen difficul- 
ties will halt production programs, and that business 
generally is in an unsettled state. For correcting this 
condition the German plan is cooperative control of 
prices and production in the belief that by creating 
artificial stability confidence in the return of real sta- 
bility will follow in due course. 


Period of Mergers Follows War 


As a result of the world war, the highly organized 
system of German syndicates or cartels was disrupted, 
and for several years there were practically no formal 
associations of manufacturers. Although brought con- 
stantly together in conferences over reparations, taxa- 
tion, transport and other post-war problems of com- 
mon interest, the various companies competed fairly 
actively among themselves. This was true even in the 
steel industry, for the Stahlbund then existent was a 
purely voluntary affair with no real organization or 
powers, and its meetings were confined mainly to the 
exchange of opinions. So long as costs were kept down 
artificially by the steady decline in the value of the 
mark in international exchange and the much slower 
decline in its purchasing power at home, business was 
easy to get. Since the chief difficulty was to get the 
requisite raw materials, it was no time for forming 
price pools. 

This period was characterized by the rapid growth 
of vertical combinations. Industrial groups much more 
highly integrated than the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, the Bethlehem Steel Co., or any other domestic 
organization, were formed. Steel companies, after con- 
solidating agencies for assuring their supplies of raw 
material, sought outlets for their products by acquir- 
ing machine shops, foundries and electrical factories. 
At the same time, however, a certain amount of hori- 
zontal combination was going on. The death of Stinnes, 
however, made it plain that these diversified estab- 
lishments, although easily absorbed, were slow to 
digest. 

German thinking then reverted to the idea of vol- 
untary association. In 1922 the non-ferrous metal 


liated com- 
‘The names and production quotas of the affiliate r 
panies were aamnamnned in Tue Ino~ Aop of Dec. 2, 924, 
page 1671. 








cartel had been revived successfully and, early in No- 
vember, 1924, scarcely one week after the Allies re- 
linquished economic control of the Ruhr, preliminary 
organization was completed of a new German Steel 
Association, comprising all the principal companies.’ 
Pressure was immediately brought to bear on the Gov- 
ernment to restore the tariff on steel to the pre-war 
scale, and measures were taken to regulate output to 
conform with demand. 

At first the separate sales organizations of the 
affiliated companies were not taken over, but in April, 
1925, when the association was reorganized, a sub- 
sidiary syndicate was formed to market all the so- 
called “A” products, comprising semi-finished steel, 
structural shapes and railroad material. While the 
Krupp works elected to retain control of its own sales, 
it virtually agreed to cooperate with the syndicate, 
which now includes all but two or three of the impor- 
tant companies in Germany. In the “B” products, or 
finished steel group, a tube syndicate was formed by 
the makers of wrought pipe in April, and in quick suc- 
cession followed syndicates covering axles and tires, 
heavy plates, and so on, all organized under the Steel 
Works Syndicate and more or less affiliated with it. At 
a meeting on July 14, 1925, a month before the new 
tariff act passed, the pre-war practice of granting boun- 
ties was resumed and made retroactive to Match, About 
the same time, agreement was reached with the Avi 
to allow rebates, equal in amount to the bounties, on 
all steel used in exported machinery and other metal 
manufactures. The Avi, which is an association of 
various individual syndicates, embraces practically all 
German metal-working companies important enough to 
export, including manufacturers of locomotives, hard- 
ware, machinery and metal goods generally. 


Early Syndicates Were Mainly Price Pools 


The German genius for organization has reached its 
highest development in the almost innumerable syn- 
dicates or cartels and similar cooperative schemes. 
Rail pools existed in 1855, and in 1862 a combination 
was formed among tin plate makers, but as these 
early cartels were mainly for price-fixing, the real 
beginning was in 1878, when a number of coal operators 
united for the purpose of restricting output. The sys- 
tem spread most rapidly between 1894 and 1897, and 
soon after it had pervaded every branch of German 
industry. In 1910 there were 46 distinct syndicates in 
the coal and iron trades alone. Local syndicates banded 
together to form national organizations—the old Pig 
Iron Syndicate, for example, at one time was composed 
of five local syndicates—and syndicates in one industry 
entered into contracts with those in other industries, 
all cooperating for their mutual interest. While most 
of these syndicates were simple price pools, there were 
many that developed highly diversified functions, re- 
quiring organizations perfected to the most minute 
detail. The whole system became highly intricate, for 
it dominated the entire structure of German industry 
and commerce. Even now, it is confidently stated that 
more business is done between cartels than between 
cartels and independent companies. In iron and steel, 
especially, the amount of material sold in the open 
market is surprisingly small. 


Present Cartels of Two Types 


Cartels are of two principal types. The 
type is a close corporation, shares of which are dis- 
tributed among the members in proportion to their 
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respective interests in the enterprise. These shares, 
being of small nominal value, serve simply to demon- 
strate the position of each member and cannot be 
transferred without the consent of other shareholders 
assembled in a general meeting. The other type, which 
is not incorporated, is a purely voluntary association, 
held together by written contracts covering some speti- 
fied period, usually two or five years, but subject to 


renewal. The head office of the stock company form of 
cartel may be called the Gemeinschaftliche Verkauf- 
stelle to distinguish it from the central office, or Ge- 


schaftstelle, of the more loosely affiliated type of asso- 
ciation. In the latter form of cartel, if a powerful 
firm dominates the whole syndicate, it frequently 
assumes the functions of the central office. 

Virtually all cartels fix prices, and most of them 
maintain a central sales organization in addition to 
carrying on statistical work. A few go so far as to 
take over all the marketing and administrative respon- 
sibilities of an entire industry; the syndicate in that 
ease acts in the capacity of a great holding company, 
since the member companies, while still retaining their 
financial independence, then become little else than 
productive units for supplying products in the quan- 
tities and for the prices stipulated by the central 
office. 

Functions of a Highly Developed Cartel 


\ highly developed cartel may be empowered (1) 
to fix prices, (2) to fix the total output of the industry, 
(3) to allot sales territory for each associated unit, 
(4) to watch the market and make contracts with cus- 
tomers, (5) to distribute orders among the members, 
(6) to regulate production of each works (obviating 
the need for any plant to work only part-time when 
orders could be more economically supplied by other 
plants), (7) to admit new members, (8) to deal in the 
total product of the associated plants or, sometimes, to 
deal in a particular portion or class of the product, 
(9) to collect the proceeds of all sales and to compen- 
sate individual members for any deficit or excess of 
production, (10) to assign and pay bonuses on exported 


goods, and (11) to levy fines on members for violations 
of the agreement. 


Raw Steel Syndicate Regulates Production 


Before the organization is complete, experts are 
appointed to visit each plant and to determine its 
capacity. In the present Raw Steel Syndicate the 
capacity of each plant was based upon its highest actual 
output for any three consecutive months within the 
past three years. But mutually satisfactory results 
are also obtained by other methods. After once ascer- 
taining the combined capacity of all plants, quotas are 
assigned to each plant according to its relative capac- 
ity, and thenceforth production may be regulated in 
harmony with expected demand by specifying what 
percentage of the quotas shall be produced. In this 
manner steel output has been limited lately to 65 per 
cent of capacity, each works being required to curtail 
production by 35 per cent. Another plan for restrict- 
ing output is to close down small or high-cost plants, 
indemnifying the owners out of the receipts of the 
industry as a whole. Although this plan would often 
prove more economical, it is seldom practiced. 

Most syndicates which regulate output have a sys- 
tem of penalties whereby companies producing for two 
consecutive months any excess over their allowable 
quotas have to pay a fine upon such excess. These 
fines (which amount to 20 per cent of the value, 25 
marks per ton, or some other specified sum) are 
turned over by the syndicate to those that did not 
attain their full quotas. Often, however, a company 
that for any reason does not receive its full share of 
orders during one period is allowed a correspondingly 
increased allotment for the next period, while con- 
versely those that secure more than their fair share in 
one month or quarter receive a reduced allotment for 
the succeeding period. 

Sales are made sometimes by the central office, 
sometimes by the respective members, and sometimes 
by both. Occasionally, as in the Wire Syndicate, bulk 
lines are sold through the central office while special- 
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ties are sold by the manufacturer, under only genera| 
supervision by the syndicate. 


Payment for Orders Is Made to Central Office of ( arte! 


When a central selling organization is set up, the 
method of handling sales is similar to that employed 
in any large private company whose plants are situated 
in different localities. All orders are turned over to 
the central office to be apportioned to the different 
works. Every member must accept all orders allotted 
to him, although he is entitled to compensation for 
any extraordinary changes in equipment that may be re- 
quired. A little trading is also done among members 
where one finds that an order placed with another firm 
would fit into his production schedule better than his 
own allotment. These exchanges, however, can be 
made only with the full knowledge and consent of the 
directors of the syndicate. Usually once a week each 
member is furnished with a statement of offers and 
orders received, although frequently no information is 
given as to prices. Upon executing an order, the 
voice is made out at the plant on a form bearing the 
name of the syndicate and, generally, also the name 
of the manufacturer; but, before being sent to the cus- 
tomer, the invoice must pass first through the central! 
office for examination and record. Even in syndicates 
sales of which are executed in the names of individual 
companies and in cases where certain companies have 
been permitted to retain old customers (who dealt 
with them before the syndicate was formed), payment 
is commonly made by the customer to the central office 
instead of to the company supplying the goods. 


Prices Vary in Different Localities 


Prices, since they are adjusted according to compe- 
tition, are different in different localities. Even in 
unbestritten districts where competition—both foreign 
and domestic—is negligible, a peculiar process of equal- 
ization is often adopted whereby nearer customers pay 
higher prices than those situated farther away. Since 
this practice is employed even where there is no expec- 
tation of effective competition, the theory back of it 
apparently is to place all consumers upon a more or 
less equal footing regardless of what freight they have 
to pay, the effect being quite the reverse of the former 
American practice of quoting on the Pittsburgh base 
plus freight. 

In the complicated organization of the old Pig Iron 
Syndicate, for example, a minimum or basis price was 
first agreed upon and from this was calculated a “mak- 
ing-up” price, using a freight table showing rates from 
each works to every station in Germany. The price 
quoted, however, was ordinarily higher than the base 
price with freight added. Since the furnace supplying 
the iron was paid only the minimum price, the margin 
between the two prices, less the cost of doing business, 
constituted the profit made by the syndicate. Profits 
all went into the same pool, and the periodical divi- 
dends were distributed among the members according 
to their respective quotas, regardless of the actual 
profit made upon their individual shipments. In the 
interest of general economy efforts were always made 
to save freight by placing orders with the nearest 
works or even to favor those in the Southern and West- 
ern part of the country by allowing them occasionally 


to ship into Eastern territory, where fuel and other 
materials cost more. 





Prices Not the Same to All Classes of Buyers 


Prices are not the same to all classes of buyers. 
The present Tube Syndicate provides for making sales 
to two groups, namely, Group W, composed of indi- 
vidual sales organizations of its own member factories, 
and Group A, composed of jobbers who during 1924 
(the year prior to the formation of the syndicate) had 
a turnover of 2000 tons or more. A third class, Group 
B, is made up of companies with a minimum turnover 
of 1500 tons, although such companies, in common with 
all other purchasers, can buy only from members of 
one of the other groups. Purchasers in Group W are 
allowed a discount of 4 per cent and those in Group A 
are allowed 3% per cent, whereas Group B companies 
pay an advance of 2% per cent above the nominal quo- 
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tation, which itself varies according to the size of the 
order. 

The system of export bounties, while it has aroused 
a good deal of attention from time to time and although 
it was introduced back in 1897, has not been always 
clearly understood. The bounties are not paid as a 
bonus to members who export. Receipts from exported 
goods are ordinarily treated in exactly the same way 
as receipts from domestic sales, the shipping company 
being paid only the regular base price and the surplus 
or deficit being charged into the general fund of the 
syndicate. In the steel industry, for example, the 
bonus is a rebate extended to German consumers that 
export machinery or other products made from material 
bought from the Raw Steel Syndicate. Recently this 
bonus has been the exact difference between the home 
price and the export price, the former being higher 
because of the tariff. In effect it corresponds to the 
drawback privilege extended in the United States and 
elsewhere for the remission of the whole or part of 
customs duties paid upon material used in export goods. 
Since bounties are purely voluntary, however, they may 
be discontinued, restored or variously modified from 
time to time in response to the Syndicate’s ideas as to 
market conditions at home and abroad and, to an in- 
creasing extent, in response to the pressure brought to 
bear by consuming interests, which are likewise banded 
together. 


Restrictions on Export Bounties to Machinery Builders 


It often happens that a syndicate will refuse to pay 
bounty upon more than a portion of the material 
bought by a consumer. Not long ago, certain com- 
panies complained that the bonus allowed by the Steel 
Syndicate was merely a credit toward the purchase of 
ten times the tonnage for which bounty was claimed. 
For example, after proving the export of a certain 
amount of machinery and after proving that 10 tons of 
steel was purchased from the syndicate and used for 
making this particular machinery, these companies 
then had to buy 100 tons more steel at the home 
market price to get the bounty. This limit of 10 per 
cent, however, is uncommonly low, the usual allowance 
being at least one-third and often one-half of the total. 

Bonuses are almost never paid to members of the 
syndicate itself, even when a steel maker, for ex- 
ample, buys blooms or billets from another member 
of the syndicate and later exports steel bars made from 
them. The Steel Syndicate, however, made a contract 
recently with the Hagen Association of Cold-Rolling 
Mills extending the bonus to exports of cold-rolled strip 
made from hot-rolled material which it supplied. 

It is customary for the different syndicates to co- 
operate with one another on these bonuses. An early 
arrangement of this sort was the 15-mark bonus on 
wire rods, which was allowed on all wire or wire prod- 
ucts exported and which was shared equally by the 
three syndicates furnishing coke, pig iron and billets, 
respectively. To facilitate adjustments of such joint 
contributions, the “clearing house for export, orig- 
inally set up in 1902, has been lately reconstituted. 

Cooperation among the different syndicates is not 
limited to the granting of export bounties, but extends 
to other matters. Boycotting has been freely used both 
to force buyers to deal exclusively with the recognized 
syndicate and to maintain prices of finished goods made 
from material supplied by the syndicate. 


New Raw Steel Syndicate Stronger Than the Old 


In the iron and steel industry the Steel Works Syn- 
dicate is the dominant factor, as it forms the frame- 
work for all the various other syndicates and price 
pools dealing with individual products; it even houses 
most of them in its big office building (Stahthof) in 
Diisseldorf. While the former Steel Syndicate showed 
signs of weakening before the war because it governed 
only semi-finished steel (A products), the new ——. 
tion already has gained a better control over finish : 
material (B products). It has done this partly throug 
the system of steel allotments. But the main i 
for its greater strength is that the many vertical ai 
horizontal combinations that have taken place since 
1914 have made its members individually more power- 
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ful. Since they now control so large a part of the fin- 
ishing and manufacturing industries, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, having once agreed upon a course of 
action by the Steel Works Syndicate, the members them- 
selves can virtually assure that it will be carried out. 
Outside of voluntary dissolution, the main cause for 
the failure of a syndicate is opposition from consumers. 
The Pig Iron Syndicate, which became quite domineer- 
ing about 1900, broke up after resentful consumers 
combined against it and refused to pay boom prices 
and to accept full deliveries after a slump. While the 
Pig Iron Syndicate was one of the few to weather the 
post-war period, it has been reduced to a sales syndi- 
“cate and one which deals with only such iron as appears 
upon the open market, its sales quotas forming a very 
small fraction of the total production of its affiliated 


plants. While it does set up a nominal quota for iron 
to be used for making steel in the same plant, the quota 
is so high that it is said to place no practical restric- 
tion upon output. This syndicate, moreover, has al- 
ways been a rather loose one, being composed of from 
three to five local syndicates whose interests have often 
clashed. It was further handicapped, because its fuel 
supply was controlled by a powerful syndicate and be- 


cause its ore had largely to be imported. The final 
stroke was the gradual integration and absorption of 
the furnaces by the steel industry so as virtually to 
eliminate purely merchant furnaces. Though now over- 
shadowed completely by the Steel Works Syndicate, it 
continues to function separately within its own sphere, 
even to the granting of export bounties (now 6 marks 
per ton) to machinery and other manufactures. 


New Steel Trust Controls Half of Capacity of Syndicate 


The newly formed German Steel Trust is further 
evidence of the growing eagerness of German companies 
to unite. This amalgamation, probably the largest ever 
attempted in the German iron and steel industry, was 
agitated by the late August Thyssen many years before 
the war. Opposed both by the Kloeckner and the 
Stinnes interests, the idea was abandoned, temporarily, 
in 1910, only to be revived after the war. The Krupp 
plants, which were involved in many of the preliminary 
discussions of the merger, eventually decided to retain 
their long established identity, although, it is said, they 
will cooperate with it as well as with the steel cartel. 
Even without Krupp the new corporation covers the 
bulk of the iron and steel output of the Ruhr region 
and, since it brings under unified control almost one- 
half of the capacity quotas of the Steel Works Syndi- 
cate, it needs only the cooperation of Kloeckner or 
Hoesch or, lacking either of these, of a few of the 
smaller concerns, to dominate the syndicate and, hence, 
the entire industry. 


Government Fosters Cartels 


American observers are naturally interested in the 
attitude of the German Government and of the public 
toward these cartels, which are quite frankly designed 
to restrain trade and to limit competition at home and 
abroad. In 1903 the Imperial Reichstag made an in- 
quiry into the syndicates, and similar inquiries were 
repeated from time to time. Although the evidence was 
kept partly confidential, these investigations brought 
forth much information as to the inside working of 
these bodies and doubtless served to correct abuses 
through the medium of exposing them and explaining 
them to the public. Ordinarily, however, the spirit of 
such inquiries was precautionary rather than regula- 
tory, because the Government has never been hostile to 
the development of the cartels. While the Imperial 
Government’s attitude was virtually neutral, the present 
republican Government not only accepts them as part 
of the economic structure of the nation, but actually, in 
the case of the National Coal Syndicate, participates in 
them. The coal cartel was formed in 1893 to repre- 
sent the Ruhr industry. Like the Pig Iron Syndicate, 
it continued through the post-war period, although it 
too became dominated by the integrated steel firms 
until fully one-third of the output was absorbed by the 
self-consumption allotments. A number of 
coal operators, growing dissatisfied with the syndi- 
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cate’s policy toward merchant production, preferred to 
remain outside. Since the dissenting owners were com- 
pulsorily embodied in the syndicate by the Government 
in 1924, it is clear that the present policy is one of en- 
couragement. Disputes between the government and 
the cartels are adjusted in the Federal Economic Court, 
and legislation is being considered whereby the Minister 
for Industry shall have more power over the cartels, 
especially those which, like the Potash Syndicate, are 


compulsory. 
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While the cartel system forms a convenient target 
for many complaints against general conditions, the 
public accepts these organizations as probably useful, 
or at least inevitable. Even the spread between do- 
mestic and export prices receives little criticism except 
now and then when it appears too great. In the stee] 
trade these prices are now fixed in a joint conference 
held monthly by the representatives of the producing 
and consuming syndicates, which process should go far 
toward further reducing complaints. 


Elimination of Metalloids Traced 


Basic Open-Hearth Process Studied 


for History of Changing Analyses 


—Bath, Slag and Ladle Characteristics 


BY C. H. HERTY, JR. 


NE of the papers read before the February meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and reported briefly at page 547 of 
our Feb. 25 issue, dealt with the rapidity and complete- 
ness of elimination in metalloids, as observed in a heat 
in a standard 100-ton stationary open-hearth furnace 
at the Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Accompanying this paper were 18 lantern slides, which, 
of course, will be reproduced in the Proceedings of the 
Institute. Four of these illustrations, however, are of 
such direct interest to open-hearth and other steel men 
that they are reproduced herewith. Fig. 1 shows elim- 
ination of carbon, manganese, phosphorus, silicon and 









sulphur from the bath during the progress of the heat 
from the time the hot metal was charged until the heat 
was tapped—a matter of 8 hr. Fig. 2 shows the change 
in the slag in its content of sulphur, lime and silica 
over that same period of time. Fig. 3 traces the changes 
in slag composition of MnO, FeO, MgO, AIL.O;, Fe.0; 
and P,O;. Fig. 4 reverts to the composition of the steel 
and shows the change in metalloid constituents, begin- 
ning nearly an hour before the heat was tapped and 
running through to the end of teeming the ingots. This 
includes the sharp rise in manganese contents after 
the addition of ferromanganese 3 min. before tapping 
the heat. It shows the jump in carbon due to the addi- 
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tion of coal in the ladle, as well as the small increase 
produced by the ferromanganese, and it shows some 
changes in carbon, manganese, phosphorus and silicon 
contents during the teeming of the ingots. Both phos- 
phorus and manganese rose moderately, while silicon 
declined and carbon showed an erratic tendency. Sul- 
phur apparently underwent no change between the first 
ingot and the last. 

This paper was reread at the Chicago meeting 
(April 13) of the open-hearth superintendents. It 
was pointed out in the discussion that ladle slag varies 
markedly between center and edge, as the edge is erod- 
ing the ladle lining. The question as to the most 
desirable residual manganese evoked a lively inter 
change of opinion. 


Machine Tool Builders Announce 
Exposition Plans 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
has issued a preliminary announcement of the first na 
tional machine tool builders’ exposition, to be held ir 
the Public Hall, Cleveland, Sept. 19 to 24, 1927. The 
association states that plans are now under way for 
stimulation of selective attendance at the exposition 
The general public will not be admitted and al! visitors 
will register. In this way, the association hopes to at 
tract only representatives of companies which use ma 
chine tools. 

Plans for the exposition are in charge of a commit- 
tee consisting of J. Wallace Carrel, vice-president 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, chair 
man; P, E. Bliss, vice-president Warner & Swasey 0. 
Cleveland; O. B. Iles, president International Machine 
Tool Co., Indianapolis; H. W. Dunbar, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; E. J. 
Kearney, secretary Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee. 





Steel Furniture Sales Decline 


Orders received in July for steel furniture, ' 
ported to the Department of Commerce by 33 manu- 
facturers, showed a decrease of more than 10 per a 
from June. The figures were $2,283,666, against oe 
556,631. The July figures, however, were nearly 4 = 
cent above those for July, 1925, which stood at 9, 
105,133. 28 , 

For the first seven months of the year, 1926 a 
a lead of more than 20 per cent over a aie 
having been $18,654,834 and $15,422,942. er : 
in the first seven months were in each case al the 
and 2 per cent below orders. Unfilled — — ss 
end of July called for $1,665,222, against $1,959, 
the end of June. i 

Steel shelving orders declined from aap = e - 
to $604,271 in July. Both figures were *8 


as re- 
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Fig. 3.—Changes in 8% 

Hr. in the Composition 

of Six Main Elements 
in the Furnace Slag 


Fig. 4.—Changes in 
Five Metalloids in the 
Steel During the Fin- 
ishing of the Heat and 
Teeming of the Ingots. 
Movements of manga- 
and 
silicon are noteworthy 
(Below) 
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$510,815 of July, 1925. For the seven months, orders 
have aggregated $4,318,480, against $3,770,174 last 
year. Shipments for the seven months this year were 
about 1 per cent above orders. Unfilled orders at end 
of July were $602,134. 


Employees Receive $22,000 for 
Suggestions 


Awards totaling $22,602 were paid to 2172 em- 
ployees of the General Electric Co. during the first six 
months of the current year for suggestions, which 
ranged from safety devices for the protection of 
workers to improved methods of manufacturing. In 
all, 7080 suggestions were made, an increase of ap- 
proximately 1500 over the first six months of last year. 
The awards, which ranged up to $500, were paid at the 
option of the recipient either in cash or G-E Em- 
ployees Securities Corporation bonds, which yield 8 
per cent so long as the original holder remains in the 
employ of the company. 





The office and storehouse of Thomas P. Phelan, 156 
Central Street, Fall River, Mass., structural steel, was 


badly damaged by fire recently. All blue prints and 
plans were undamaged. 
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Blast Furnace Slag Analyses 


Fifteen Principles Govern Interpretation—Examples 


Show Reasons for “Off” Iron and 
How Corrected 


BY WALLACE G. IMHOFF 


WO preceding sections of this article, in our 
ssues of July 22 and Aug. 26, lead up to the 


establishment of 15 definite principles governing 


the interpretation of blast furnace slags. These are 
given in this (concluding) portion of the article. 

Turning again to the factor of temperature, slags 
may be interpreted from a practical standpoint by the 
Foallau 


llowing general indications which can be checked by 
he actual chemical analysis of the slag. 


Melting | ! Silas Low Melting Point Slags 
Vv silica High silica 

High alumi: Low alumina 

High lime Low lime 

Low magnesia High magnesia 

Low iror High iron 

His pl Low sulphur 

Low mar 


iganes¢ High manganese 


rms of chemical composition this would be: 


High Melting Point Slags Low Melting Point Slags 

SiO 0.00 SiO, 37.00 
41,0, 20.00 AlyO 10.00 
CaO 2 00 CaO 36.00 
MeO 00 MeQX 10.00 
F* ).2 F< 7.00 
Ss , On > 1.00 
Mn eee Mn 


It is perhaps well at this time to establish definite 
principles upon which the practical interpretation of 
blast furnace slag analyses depend. These are as 
follows: 

1. When the silica in the slag decreases, it is 
an indication that the hearth is becoming hotter; 
when the silica in the slag increases, it is an 
indication that the hearth is becoming colder. 

2. When the alumina in the slag increases, it 
is an indication that the hearth is becoming 
hotter; when the alumina in the slag decreases, 
it is an indication that the hearth is becoming 
colder. 

3. When the lime in the slag increases, it is an 
indication that the hearth is becoming hotter; 
when the lime decreases in the slag, it is an in- 
dication that the hearth is becoming colder. 

4. When the magnesia in the slag decreases, 
it is an indication that the hearth is becoming 
hotter; when the magnesia in the slag increases, 
it is an indication that the hearth is becoming 
colder. 

5. When the iron in the slag decreases, it is 
an indication that the slag is becoming hotter; 
when the iron in the slag increases, it is an in- 
dication that the hearth is becoming colder. 

6. When the sulphur in the slag increases, it 
is an indication that the hearth is becoming 
hotter; when the sulphur in the slag decreases, 
it is an indication that the hearth is becoming 
colder. 

7. When the manganese in the slag decreases, 
it is an indication that the hearth is becoming 
hotter; when the manganese in the slag increases, 
it is an indication that the slag is becoming 
colder. 

8. When the lime increases, the magnesia gen- 
erally decreases; when the lime decreases, the 
magnesia generally increases. The general rule 
is that, when one goes up, the other goes down; 


it is extremely rare to have them increase 
decrease together. 

9. High-alumina slags are characteristic of 
foundry irons; low-alumina slags are character 
istic of basic slags. 

10. Typical foundry iron slags are general 
low in silica, high in alumina, low in lime, hig! 
in magnesia, low in iron and high in sulphur 
If manganese is present, it will tend to be low 

11. Typical basic iron slags are generall; 
high in silica, low in alumina, high in lime, low 
in magnesia, high in iron and low in sulphur 
If manganese is present, it will tend to be high 

12. If the silica remains constant, the alumina 
and magnesia increase together as the lime de- 
creases; if the silica remains constant, the alu 
mina and magnesia decrease as the lime in- 
creases. 

13. If the lime remains constant, when the 
silica increases the alumina will decrease; if the 
lime remains constant, when the silica decreases 
the alumina will increase. 

14. The lowering of the fusion zone is indi- 
cated by a decrease of silica, alumina and iron, 
and an increase of lime and sulphur. 

15. “Buckshot” is a direct result of free sul- 
phur and may develop on either a hot or a cold 
furnace when there is a shortage of lime. 


Some typical slag analyses will now be cited to 
illustrate the principles just given. Extreme “Off 
Iron,” with “Buckshot,” developed under the following 


condition of high silica and a shortage of lime on 4 
hot hearth: 


Iron Slag 

Silicon Sulphur Silica 35.48 
2.42 0.037 Alumina 13.32 
2.52 0.040 Bases 48.49 
1.86 0.044 
1.30 0.091 Other Conditions: 
2.00 0.067 20 Ib. blast pressure 
2.05 0.075 600 deg. Fahr. top heat 


160 Ib. extra coke 


Lowering of the fusion zone from the middle of 
the furnace down into the hearth is well illustrated 
by the three slag analyses below: 


High Starts Down Down 
Silica 34.78 33.48 33.38 
Alumina 13.31 12.64 11.24 
Bases 49.11 51.14 53.08 


Extreme “Off Iron” with very high silica, high 
alumina and low bases is shown by the following 
analyses. The iron is extremely hot and high in su! 
phur. 

: Iron 

Silicon Sulphur Slag 
3.36 0.356 Silica 38.26 
2.55 0.211 Alumina 16.54 
3.72 0.213 Bases 42.22 


3.95 0.235 

3.95 0.176 

The following analyses show the change of silica 
and alumina when the lime remains constant: 


Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
2.88 0.038 Silica 33.80 
2.97 0.036 Alumina —- 
2.95 .030 Ba 49. 
3.06 0.031 oa 
2 
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Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
2.57 0.028 Silica 5.20 
2.17 0.030 Alumina 12.90 
2.40 0.029 Bases 49.47 
2.21 0.029 
1.86 0.034 


The two analyses below show the behavior of 
imina and magnesia when the silica remains con- 
tant and the lime varies: 


Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
2.61 0.020 Silica 31.80 
2.42 0.018 Alumina 16.50 
2.26 0.022 Lime 39.50 
2.31 0.020 Magnesia 9.50 
2.14 0.019 Iron 0.35 
2.46 0.019 Sulphur 2.18 
P 0.64 Mn 0.48 
Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
2.05 0.026 Silica 32.00 
2.02 0.020 Alumina 14.60 
2.42 0.018 Lime 47.30 
2.07 0.021 Magnesia 3.67 
1.72 0.023 Iron 0.28 
1.89 0.024 Sulphur 2.01 
P 0.60 Mn 0.40 


Two typical foundry iron slags are given below for 
nspection: 


Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
2.98 0.018 Silica 30.26 
2.87 0.019 Alumina 18.50 
2.80 0.016 Lime 40.10 
2.67 0.014 Magnesia 8.22 
12 0.014 Iron 0.38 
44 0.017 Sulphur 2.36 
P 0.618 Mn 0.61 
Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
2.18 0.028 Silica 31.90 
2.03 0.035 Alumina 17.50 
1.95 0.039 Lime 38.80 
2.10 0.032 Magnesia 9.18 
2.30 0.030 Iron 0.38 
2.54 0.025 Sulphur 2.06 
P 0.64 Mn 0.51 


Two typical basic slags are also cited below for 
ymparison: 


Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
0.98 0.035 Silica 33.80 
0.87 0.031 Alumina 13.13 
1.80 0.036 Lime 42.70 
0.77 0.033 Magnesia 7.92 
0.78 0.030 Iron 0.75 
1.82 0.029 Sulphur 1.70 
Iron 
Silicor Sulphur Slag 
0.61 0.043 Silica 1.33 
0.74 0.032 Alumina 13.84 
0.92 0.030 Lime 16.4/ 
2.01 0.022 Magnesia 5.5 
1.92 0.025 Iron 0.4 
1.80 0.028 Sulphur ; 


It will be noted that the foundry irons are made 
from high-alumina slags and basic iron is made from 
ow-alumina slags. This fact immediately classifies 
the slag analyses, when the practical conditions ar« 
to be interpreted without seeing the iron. The relation 
f the lime and magnesia is also well illustrated in 
these examples. 

Sometimes it is extremely important to understand 
how to control the temperature of the hearth. This 
factor is often confused with burden change. A good 
rule to follow is never to change the burden when the 
hearth is cold. Things will look entirely different when 
the hearth becomes hot. A typical example of a hot, 
lean, extra-coke slag, and a cold, lean, extra-coke slag 
are given below. The principal causes of the trouble 
in the second case are a high fusion zone and a cold 
hearth; the trouble in the first case is a shortage of 


lime. ’ 
Hot, Lean Extra-Coke Slag 


Iron Slag 
Silicon Sulphur Sil PS ac a6 
Silica " : 

1.38 0.988 Alumina 13.65 
1.70 0.047 Bases 48.21 
1.72 0.053 ° 
2.31 0.053 
2.22 0.067 
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Cold, Lean Extra-Coke Slag 


iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
2.42 0.037 Silica 35.20 
2.52 0.040 Alumina 12.20 
1.86 0.044 Bases 49.47 
1.30 0.091 
2.00 0.067 


High wind: cold bottom 

450 to 700 deg. Fahr. top heat 

160 Ib. extra coke 

16 to 22 Ib. air pressure 

Takes stock only when checked 

An extremely cold basic iron and slag are shown 

below. The troubles in this instance are an acute 
shortage of lime and a cold hearth. 


Iron 
Silicon Sulphur Slag 
0.16 0.066 Silica 33.48 
0.65 0.037 Alumina 12.29 
0.33 0.049 Lime 36.40 
0.55 0.038 Magnesia » 80 
0.53 0.059 Iron 7.60 
1.94 0.049 Sulphur 1.10 


P 0.146 Mn 0.54 


The principles by which the practical conditions 
can be interpreted when a complete slag analysis is 
available have been explained and illustrated. There 
might be a question as to what is the dividing line 
between foundry and basic slags. Of course, there is 
no sharp line, but a gradual transition from one into 
the other. For the conditions where the irons in this 
paper were made, above 14 per cent alumina in the 
slag produced foundry irons; below 14 per cent pro- 
duced basic irons. 


How to Tell When a Furnace Is Going “Off” 


The question might also be asked, “How can you 
tell from the complete slag analysis when a foundry 
iron furnace is going ‘off,’ and how can you tell when a 
basic furnace is going ‘off’?” Foundry irons require 
high silicon in the iron. Therefore, when the silicon 
in the iron drops and the silica in the slag increases. 
the furnace is becoming colder. This condition is veri- 
fied by a decrease of sulphur in the slag and an in- 
crease of sulphur in the iron. When the hearth is 
growing colder the iron in the slag rises. Foundry 
irons vary from 0.30 to 0.50 per cent iron, the lower 
value being an indication of a hot hearth. 

For the conditions where the basic iron cited was 
made, 34 per cent silica in the slag produced a good 
basic iron. Therefore, if the iron becomes too hot it 
is reflected in the slag analysis by a decrease of silica 
in the slag, by a decrease of iron in the slag and by 
an increase of sulphur in the slag. If the furnace 
becomes too cold it is indicated by an increase of silica 
and iron in the slag, and a decrease of sulphur. The 
change is also shown by a change, or a lowering, of 
silicon in the iron and an increase of sulphur. 

The: essential feature is to be able to distinguish 
hetween when the furnace needs lime on or off the 
burden, and when a change of hearth temperature is 
all that is necessary. It is hoped that the examples 
cited in this paper will help to show which method of 
procedure should be followed under most of the ordi 
nary conditions found in practice. 


Metal trades employment in July made a better 
showing than in June, according to the monthly Labor 
Barometer of the National Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago. Comparable figures showed 622,435 employees 
in July and 612,108 in June. Both months, however, 
were below the spring average. May had 637,671 em- 
ployees, April 653,643, and March 656,731. About 
10,000 of the decrease in June represented temporary 
inventory shutdowns. 





Domestic sales of oak. leather belting in July are 
reported by the Leather Belting Exchange, which rep- 
resents about 60 per cent of the total product, at 327- 
855 Ib. valued at $564,238 or $1.72 per Ib. The sales 
were lower than in the preceding month or in the 
corresponding month of 1925. June sales were 346,739 
Ib., valued at $595,351, or $1.72 per Ib., while in July, 
1925, the total was 345,709 Ib., valued at $587,706, or 
$1.70 per Ib. 
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Heavier Than Previous Design and Arranged 
for Full Automatic Operation 


A new Lo-Swing automatic, designated as the Model 
R. and incorporating several improved features, has 
been placed upon the market by the Seneca Falls Ma- 
chine Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

4s in the previous models, rigid support for the 
work and tools is provided, but the new machine is 
heavier and is entirely automatic in its operation. It 

nded for use on clutch shafts, stem pinions, steer- 

1¢ knuckles, crank shaft ends and on similar shaft 

work held between centers. Although entirely auto- 

matic, the arrangement of the machine is such that it 

can be set up conveniently for short runs, and is thus 
adapted for both large and small production. 

A unique feature is in the longitudinal and cross 
traverse of the front carriage and slides, and the cross 
traverse of the rear carriage, which are secured by 
means of cams. Provision is made for moving the tools 
rapidly to the work, and after the operation is finished, 
the tools are rapidly traversed back to the starting 
position and the machine stops. For ordinary run of 
work it is not necessary to change the cams. All cams 


and gears are entirely covered and are lubricated auto- 
matically. 

The machine is arranged for either line shaft or 
motor drive, the motor being mounted on the head- 
stock. From the line shaft or motor the drive is 
through a constant-speed pulley and multiple disk 
clutch. The shaft carrying the pulley has an outer 
support and runs in tapered roller bearings. From 
the pulley shaft the power is transmitted to the spindle 
through a pair of inclosed pick-off gears and through 
hardened chrome-nickel steel gears, all of which gears 
have helical teeth. The spindle is large and is pro- 
vided with a large hole throughout its length, so that 
air chucks may be used if desired. The rear end of 
the spindle is threaded to take an air cylinder for 
the air chuck. The nose of the spindle is 8 in. in 
diameter. 


Longitudinal and Cross-Feed Arrangement 


Two spindle speeds are obtainable automatically by 
means of a clutch, which is controlled by an adjust- 
able cam. This cam is graduated so that the spindle 
speed may be set to advance or retard after the car- 
riage has traveled the desired length. Power for longi- 
tudinal and cross-feed is taken from a shaft adjacent 
to the spindle, through a worm and worm wheel, and 
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is transmitted to a common feed shaft, which actuates 
both the longitudinal and cross-feed cams through worm 
and worm gearing. The longitudinal feed to the front 
carriage is obtained by large plate cams which actv- 
ate a pull rod through a large diameter roll of the 
roller bearing type. This pull rod goes through the 
front carriage, which may be set in any position along 
the length of the pull rod by means of clamps. The 
common feed shaft passes through the lower portion 
of the carriage and drives worms which are mounted 
on taper roller bearings, and these worms actuate 
cams through worm and spur gears. In the machine 
here illustrated, the carriage is equipped with two 
cross slides. Each slide is driven as a separate unit, 
and one, two or more cross slides can be employed, 
each of which may be actuated independently of the 
others. 

From the common feed shaft, power is transmitted 
to the rear of the machine through a cross shaft and 
worm and worm gearing to the back squaring attach- 
ment. The tool slide of this attachment is actuated 
by a plate cam running against a roll which is 
mounted directly back of the tools, so that there is 
no overhang. With this arrangement, when the ma- 
chine is once set, all cross and longitudinal tool move- 
ments are synchronized, although provision is made 
for convenient setting of the various slides when chang- 


Longitudinal 
and Cross 
Traverse of 
the Front Car- 
riage and 
Slides, and the 
Cross Traverse 
of the Rear 
Carriage, Are 
Secured by 
Means of 
Cams. For the 
usual run of 
work change 
of cams is un- 
necessary 
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ing from one job to another. Rapid traverse to the 
tool slides is obtained by throwing a clutch, an adjust- 
able cam being provided for throwing this clutch at 
the proper time. It is pointed out that with this ar- 
rangement all tools are brought rapidly to the cutting 
position, and upon completion of the work are quickly 
returned to the starting position, when the main clutch 
on the pulley shaft is thrown out automatically, stop- 
ping the machine and the flow of cutting lubricant. 

The rear cross slide and the tailstock are mounted 
on a rear shelf, the front edge of which is approx!- 
mately under the center of the work, which is stressed 
as eliminating spring due to overhang. The tailstock 
is large. The tailstock spindle is 4% in. in diameter 
and contains a live center, which is mounted on roller 
bearings, front and rear, these bearings being 16 1. 
apart. The tailstock spindle is advanced to and from 
the work by means of a convenient hand wheel. Pro- 
vision has been made for actuating the tailstock spindle 
by means of an air cylinder if desired. 

All important bearings on the machine, with the 
exception of the main spindle bearings, are roller bear- 
ings, the main spindle bearings being bronze and 
tapered on the outside for adjustment. All gears and 
bearings in the headstock and carriage are lubricated 
by means of oil pumps of the geared type. The front 
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arriage is mounted on Vee-ways, which are plated 
vith hardened steel strips 3% in. wide. The front car- 
riage is gibbed at its lower portion. 


Conventional or Special Tooling Employed 


The tooling employed may be the conventional form 
used on standard Lo-Swing lathes or special tooling. 
In the illustration herewith, the machine is tooled up 





Either the Conventional Tool Used on Lo- 
Swing Lathes, or Special Tooling May Be 
Employed 


for machining the first operation on a stem pinion, 
the tapered portion being machined by a tool actu 
ated by a template cam. In this operation the second 
slide on the carriage carrying the tool for turning the 
thread end is brought into position after the carriage 
has traveled far enough to permit this tool to clear 





Longitudinal Feed to the Front Carriage = Oo 
tained by Plate Cams Which Actuate a Pull Roe 


thus making it unnecessary to 
In the second operation the for- 
ward carriage takes a preliminary cut from the _— 
end, which in the rough forging 's squared. 4 - 
this end is rough machined, the carriage a y 
returns to starting position, and the tools are fec bs 
the position of taking the finishing cut. This s = 
pinion is machined from the rough forging to oan. 
ing size in one cut, the usual practice being - take 
two cuts on this type of work. The rate of production 
on this piece is said to be 30 per hr. 

eS 


The Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co 
tract with Freyn Engineering Co., 
new hot blast stoves for its furnace a 


the tailstock spindle, 
use long tail centers. 


has placed a con- 
Chicago, for two 
t Standish, N. Y. 
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Machine for Deep Boring of Cast Bronze 
Ingots and Other Material 


The machining of 2%-in. holes in cast bronze ingots, 
40 in. long, which are subsequently made into seamless 
tubing, is the function of the machine here illustrated. 
Although designed especially for this work the machine, 
developed by the Hoefer Mfg. Co., Inc., Freeport, IIl., 
is adapted for deep hole drilling of other pieces. 

The machine is made up of a base, column, two- 
spindle head, and a rotating trunnion equipped with 
»work-holding fixtures. 

The base is deep and heavily ribbed, and contains 
a pump for coolant. The section around the trunnion is 





Two of the Four Work-Holding Fixtures Are Un- 
loaded and Loaded While Two Ingots Are Being 
Machined 


arranged to receive the chips, additional chip space 
being provided in this particular case by setting the 
machine over a pit. The column is of heavy channel 
section with three cross ribs to prevent distortion. On 
the front of the column are ample ways, scraped to 
provide bearing for the head, and an overhanging arm 
on the column provides the upper bearing for the 
trunnion, the feed box and guide bearings for the boring 
bar. 

The driving motor is mounted on a platform on the 
column, and power is transmitted through direct con- 
nection from motor to driving piston. The latter is a 
2-pitch Micarta bevel pinion, which meshes with a 
bevel gear fastened to a large vertical splined shaft. 
This shaft drives the main driving gear in the head 
by means of a heavy sliding key, the latter being fas- 
tened in the gear. Ball thrust bearings are used to 
minimize friction. 

The two-spindle head is of heavy construction. The 
spindles are of alloy steel and are hardened and ground 
on essential dimensions. Spindles are equipped with 
No. 4 Morse taper and provided with bronze bushings 
and ball thrusts. All gears within the head are of 
steel, hardened and cut with 4-pitch teeth. The main 
driving gear is of quill construction, the hub extending 
the full length of the head, thereby decreasing friction 
on the driving key. The head operates in a bath of oil. 

The feed mechanism is housed in the feed box con- 
tained in the overhanging arm and consists of a series 
of hardened gears and clutches. The feed is trans- 
mitted through a lead screw mounted in bronze bear- 
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ings with large ball bearings absorbing thrust in both 
directions. Feed control is obtained through a lever, 
which is conveniently located. On the trip rod are two 
adjustable collars for determining the length of the 
work stroke, while safety collars permanently fixed at 
both ends prevent damage to the machine. The feed 
can be started, stopped or reversed at will by the 
operator, but it is arranged so that it will reverse 
automatically at the end of the down stroke and will 
stop automatically at the end of the rapid reverse. A 
: on the right-hand side of the column of 
the machine permits operation of the head by hand. 
The rotating trunnion contains four work-holding 
fixture These consist of four hardened steel V’s 
simultaneously by right and left-hand screws 


large wheel 


Improves Open-Side Shaper Planer 


More rigid construction than previously, and con- 
enient control are features of a new open-side shaper 
planer, which has been brought out by the Whipp Ma- 

ne Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio 

The base of the new machine is heavy and it has 
cross ties from wall to wall. A corner brace has also 
en added between the pad for the column and the 
adjacent side. The column is a hollow tube with 1 in. 
walls, internally ribbed, and is secured to the base with 
a large key and six 1-in. bolts. The cross rail is of 
approximately box section, is heavy and is arranged to 
hook around the column in a manner intended to de- 





The Machine Has Been Strengthened and Improved 
Features Incorporated 
velop its full strength. The saddle and its parts are 
heavy and in strength are proportional to other parts 
of the machine. 

The bull gear is a steel forging and is shrunk, bolted 
and pinned to the semi-steel center. It weighs 480 Ib. 
This gear has helical teeth of coarse pitch. The gear 
box is arranged as a unit which may be removed con- 
veniently for inspection, and all gears are of steel. 
It is oil tight and lubricated separately from other 
units of the machine. 

The table is of box section with twice the depth 
of the table on the former machines, and it is some- 
what heavier. The clutch is of dry-plate type and is 
said to be powerful enough to start and stop the ma- 
chine in the middle of the heaviest cut it can take. 
A brake is provided with the clutch to stop the table 
quickly. The vise is of single-screw swivel-base type 
and weighs 380 Ib 

The gear shift and start and stop lever are con- 
tained in one unit. The feed is adjustable while the 
machine is running. All controls, adjustments and 
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through small hand wheels, automatically centeriny 
the work under the spindles. The V’s slide in scrape: 
bearings. The trunnion rotates on a large roller bear 
ing and has a bearing below in the machine base a: 
above in the overhanging arm. The trunnion is locat: 
by a large hardened and ground plunger with bearin, 
in a hardened steel bushing and is operated throu; 
the horizontal double-handled lever shown in front 
the machine. This lever also connects with a togg 
which locks the trunnion after it is indexed. Two tubes 
are bored simultaneously while the operator remo\ 
two finished pieces from the fixture and inserts tw 
pieces to be bored. 

The floor space occupied by the machine is 40 x 9: 
in. The height is 160 in. and the weight 16,000 lb. 


clamps are arranged so that they may be reached con 
veniently from the operator’s position. 

The drive of the machine may be by motor and 
silent chain or by single-pulley from a line shaft. For 
the motor drive a 7%-hp. or 10-hp. 1150-r.p.m. moto 
is recommended, the smaller motor being for the 26-in 
machine and the larger motor for the 36-in. machine 
The motor is mounted on a bracket and off the floo: 
and is suitably guarded. Push button control can be had 

The table travel of the 36-in. machine is 36% in 
The maximum distance under the cross rail is 18 in 
The total cross feed is 25 in., down feed 9 in. and the 
maximum, horizontal and vertical feed is % and %4 in 
respectively. The table is 62% in. long and 17% in. 
thick. The height of the table from the floor is 43% in. 
Six strokes, ranging from 5.5 to 43 per min. are pro- 
vided for the table. The net weight of the machine is 
approximately 7200 lb. 


Rotary Opening Die Head Adapted for 
Shoulder Threading 


A new rotary opening die head, which is said to have 
been developed to meet the demand for a flange trip 
type of the head that will trip at precisely the point 
for which it is set, is being placed on the market by 
the Geometric Tool Co., New Haven. 

This tool is designated as the style K-D and is adapted 
especially for shoulder threading. It is of small diam- 
eter, and is designed to swing on Gridley, Acme, Cone, 
New Britain and similar machines, also on drill presses, 





The Chasers May Be Inserted and Removed 
Without Use of Tools 


threading machines and practically any live spindle. 
Five sizes—5/16 in., 9/16 in., 1 in., 1% in. and 1% in.— 
are regularly available, and other sizes to order. The 
chasers interchange with the company’s style K heads 
of corresponding size. 

One yoke opens and closes the die head. The 
chasers can be removed without the use of a screw 
driver, by pressing down the stop lever and lifting 
the chasers out. The tool is hardened and ground and 
Is completely inclosed. A grooved sleeve is provided 
for operation of the yoke in opening and closing the 
head. A feature stressed is the large chip clearance. 
The chasers extend beyond the front of the die head 
without overhang and are not held in place by screws. 
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Single and Multiple-Spindle Ball-Bearing 
Sensitive Drills 


New high-speed ball-bearing sensitive drills, added 
recently to the line of the Fosdick Machine Tool Co. 
of Cincinnati, are shown 
herewith. These machines 
are intended for rapid 
and accurate production. 
They are designated as 
the Nos. 3 and 4, and 
are available in the sin- 
gle and multiple-spindle 
types, with or without 
power feed, motor drive, 
pump and fittings and 
tapping attachments. 
The spindle is of spindle 
steel, and the sleeve of 
steel of suitable analysis. 

The No. 3 bench-type 
drill may be equipped 
with from one to four 
spindles, and the No. 4 
pedestal type can be fur- 
nished with from one to 
six spindles. Both ma- 
chines are built in 16 
and 24-in. sizes and 
have a capacity of %- 
in. drilling and ‘\-in 
tapping. All revolving 
parts are mounted in 
ball bearings, which are 
protected with dust- 
proof metal oil retainers. 

The machines are 
equipped with 4-step 
cones. The  belt-driven 
drills are furnished with 
tight and loose pulleys 
and swiveling belt guard and shifter. The drive 
is through spiral gears running in oil. The shifting 
of the belt on the 4-step cone is accomplished by 
means of a central cam drum. Before shifting the belt 
the tension is taken from the belt ‘automatically by the 
operation of the idler cam, which releases tension on 
the idler. An adjustable spindle collar mounted on the 
spindle sleeve can be set to disengage the feed at any 
desired depth. The table of the No. 4 pedestal type 
machine is adjustable by means of telescopic screws, 
being elevated or lowered and clamped by means of 
a lever at the front of the table. The head is adjust- 
able on the column and can be rigidly clamped in 
position. 





High-Speed Sensitive Drill 


Holding Power of Wood Screws 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—The holding power of 10,- 
000 screws driven into seven different kinds of wood 
is described in a new publication of the Bureau of 
Standards. Accurate data on this subject were needed 
urgently by industries using screws in construction and 
previous information was meager, uncertain and obso- 
lete, a bureau statement said. The research was com- 
pleted at the Bureau of Standards by the use of spe- 
cially equipped testing machines which pulled the 
screws from their setting and measured their holding 
power during the process. The woods used in the tests 
included such common construction woods as yellow 
poplar, cypress, sycamore, North Carolina pine, Georgia 
pine, hard maple and white oak. 





The latest addition to the Clairton, Pa., by-product 
coke plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., consisting of ios 
batteries of 87 ovens each, calls for approximately 
15,500,000 silica and fire clay bricks, which will be 
furnished by the General Refractories Co. 
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New Line of Power Presses for General 
Manufacturing Use 


A new line of power presses incorporating improved 
features and superseding the line of inclinable presses 
heretofore offered by the company has been announced 
by the Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 182 Vanderpool Street, 
Newark, N. J. Instead of being referred to as inclina- 
ble presses the new machines are called reclinable 
power presses, which is regarded as a more precise 
term, 

The machines are available in seven sizes exerting 
from 4 to 50 tons pressure. They are for general man- 
ufacturing purposes and are designed to meet the ten- 
dency toward the use of heavier and more substantial 
dies, which requires higher die space. The frames of 
the machines are heavier and stronger than those of 
the company’s previous line. 

The clutch of these presses is of the non-repeating 
or single-stroke type, the arrangement being such that 
the press will not make a second stroke even if the 
operating treadle is not released, although if it is de- 
sired to use the press for the continuous work, such 
as in blanking, it can be done by the throwing over a 
small lever. For additional safety a finger guard, 
which descends before the clutch is engaged, is pro- 
vided. A treadle guard is incorporated to protect the 
operator from accidental strokes caused by pieces fall- 
ing on the treadle, this guard also providing a foot 
rest for the operator. The clutch is of simple design; all 
parts are of steel and striking surfaces are hardened. 
It can be taken apart conveniently for inspection. The 





Safety Devices Have Been Incorporated, 
and the Machine Made Stronger 


flywheel is of web type, bronze bushed and has con- 
tinual lubrication. The No. 4% and larger machines 
have a self-releasing brake and tie rod lugs are pro- 
vided on these larger presses, adapting them for heavy 
stamping work. The machines are arranged to recline 
at an angle of 40 deg., and the frame being pivoted in 
front, the working height remains practically the same 
in all positions. The reclining mechanism works easily 
and the frame is supported continuously by the ele- 
vator screw. 

An important improvement, available as an extra, 
is an adjustable stroke device, which can be applied 
conveniently and without dismantling any parts. If 
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desired, the machines may be furnished with a two- 
lever or “point of operation” operating device instead 
of the foot treadle and finger guard. In assigning size 
numbers to these machines the company has used num- 


bers which when squared give the normal tonnage 
exerted by the pre The No. 5 press, for instance, 
exerts 25 tons pressure. The weight of the smallest 
press, plain, ; 650 lb. and of the largest 6500 lb. 
The floor space, right to left, front to back is 24 x 28 

2 x 60 in. respectively, and the height from 
floor to center of shaft is 51% in. and 97 im., respec- 


Foundry Equipment Shipments Gain, 
Sales Decline 


Sales reported for the month of July by 14 mem- 


bers of the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, totaled $378,163, as compared with $407,940 for 
June, or a loss of 7 per cent. Sales totals have declined 


continuously since March. July sales showed a de- 
crease of 6 per cent from the total reported for July, 
1925. July shipments, at $448,390, were 7 per cent 
larger than those for June and 20 per cent larger than 
for July a year ago. Orders on hand Aug. 1 totaled 
$411,119, as compared with $511,290 on July 1, a loss 
of 19 per cent. 


Rotating Attachment on Friction Saw 
Facilitates Cutting Billets 


Equipment in use at the plant of the Willys-Over- 
land Co., Toledo, for cutting 3 x 4% in. billets into 5 in. 
lengths is here illustrated. The cut pieces are sub- 
sequently drop forged and the forgings used in the 
company’s four-wheel brake assembly. 

The machine employed is the No. 4 high-speed fric- 
tion saw marketed by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Sixteenth and Rockwell Streets, Chicago. A feature is 
the power-driven rotating attachment with which the 
machine is equipped, the attachment serving to rotate 
the stock while the cut is being made. In this manner 
the saw blade contact is reduced to a minimum in cut- 
ting heavy sections. The attachment is standard equip- 
ment and is available for cutting large sections on any 
of the Ryerson saws. The saw itself is driven by a 
75-hp. motor. 

The previous method employed was cutting thes« 
billets hot with a hot chisel under an air hammer. In 
addition to speeding up production, it is claimed that 
the equipment illustrated produces a clean cut free from 
distortion of the metal. This is stressed as important 
when upsetting forgings, as elimination of distortion 
of the fiber of the steel makes for stronger parts, free 
from defects. The cutting time is 25 sec. and the 
handling time between cuts 15 to 20 sec. 
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Small Tool Grinder of Flat-Front Type 


A No. 75 motor-driven tool grinder, arranged fo: 
in connection with electric light sockets, 110 or 
volt single-phase current, has been added to the 
of Forbes & Myers, Worcester, Mass. Because of 
absence of brushes, commutator, centrifugal device 
clutch, it is believed that the motor employed in 
machine will be as free from trouble as the three-pha 
motors for power circuits. 

The machine is of the flat-front type, the flat bei: 
but 15% in. from the center of the shaft, which permits 
a 6-in. wheel to project well in front of the moto: 
The motor is of % hp. and is fully inclosed. The rotor, 
the only moving part, is of the simple squirrel cage 
induction type used on three-phase motors. It consists 
of an iron core on a steel shaft. Through the core 





Tool Grinder Arranged for Connection to 
Lighting Circuit 


are slots filled by aluminum bars, these bars being 
torch welded together at each end, making the rotor 
construction as solid as a single piece. 

The stator is of the usual laminated type with slots 
for the winding, but there are no wires at the front. 
The main coil is of heavy wire extending from top to 
bottom of the stator, and receives its current directly 
from the line. An auxiliary coil of a larger number 
of turns of finer wire, extending but half way across 
the stator, receives its current indirectly from a con- 
denser mounted at the rear of the motor. Both wind- 
ings are in use continuously, and each delivers its share 
of the power. In a test, the motor was overloaded 30 
times within an hour, and kept from turning for a 
minute each time. It is claimed that, although the 
motor was hot, it was not injured. 

Ball bearings are employed and are packed in suffi- 
cient grease for three months’ continuous use. The 
tool rests are flat, and are adjustable in two directions. 
Six feet of cord and plug are standard equipment. 


Friction Saw 
with Power- 
Driven Attach- 
ment for Ro- 
tating the 
Stock While 
Being Cut. In 
cutting heavy 
sections, the 
saw blade con- 
tact is thus 
minimized 
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Vultiple - Disk 
utches Oper- 
ting in Oil 
Control For- 
vard and Re- 
erse Move- 
ents of the 
Spindle of the 
Improved Fos- 
ter Turret 
Lathe 


[Improved Features Incorporated in Uni- 
versal Turret Lathe 


Heavy-duty multiple-disk clutches that operate in 
oil and serve to control the forward and reverse move- 
ment of the spindle is one of several features of an 
improved 2-B universal turret lathe which is being 
placed on the market by the Foster Machine Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. The power rapid traverse unit on the tur- 
ret slide is also equipped with similar clutches. 

The thrust load of the spindle is carried by a heavy- 
duty ball-thrust bearing. Another feature is the split- 
ring turret binder, which entirely surrounds the turret 
and clamps on a ledge of almost equal surface, thus 
bringing the elamping action almost directly under 
the tools. 

The shafts carrying the sliding gears are splined, 
the use of sliding keys being eliminated. These shafts 
are of chrome-nickel steel, heat treated. All gears in 
the head are of forged steel, heat treated, and oper- 
ate in a continuous bath of oil. The spindle is a steel 
forging, heat treated and ground to its final size. 
Twelve reversible spindle speeds are obtainable. These 
range in geometrical progression from 16 to 325 r. p. m. 
With the exception of the worm gear, all gears in the 
power feed units are of steel and all gears run in oil. 
Twelve feeds are obtainable for each unit. The bed 
has been lengthened 12 in. 

The machine swings 22 in. over the bed and 13% in. 
over the cross slide. The round bar capacity through 
the automatic chuck is 3% in. The longitudinal feed- 
ing movement of the carriage is 47 in. and that of 
the turret slide is 44 in. The maximum distance be- 
tween the face of the hexagon turret and the spindle 
nose is 54 in. The company’s improved No. 1-B uni- 
versal turret lathe, which swings 17 in. over the bed, 
was described in THE IRON AGE of June 17. 
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Cut-off Saw for Junior Beams and Other 
Sections 


A high-speed metal cut-off saw, developed especially 
for the rapid cutting off, mitering and coping of the 
new Jones & Laughlin Junior beams, stair stringers 
and various other pressed and rolled metal sections, 
has been placed on the market by the Hunter Saw & 
Machine Co., Fifty-seventh and Butler Streets, Pitts- 
burgh. Rapid operation is claimed for this machine, 
which is designated as the No. 2, 12-in. Junior beams 
being cut off in 5 seconds and a 6-in. beam in 3 seconds. 

The machine is mounted on a section of a turn-table, 
as shown in the illustration, which permits it to be 
swung at an angle, and facilitates making angular cuts 
on beams of 50 ft. or 60 ft. lengths. The table is ro- 
tated by a crank handle (not shown in the illustration) 
at the front end of the machine through a pair of bevel 
gears and a spur pinion meshing with the gear on 
the outer edge of the track. After being set to the 
angle desired, the table may be clamped rigidly by a 
quarter turn of the crank handle. 

The toothed saw used is 24 in. in diameter and is 
driven by belt from a 15-hp. motor, the motor and saw 
being mounted on a carriage equipped with rollers, 
as shown. The power feed is of the motor-driven hy- 
draulic type, with the piston rod of the hydraulic cyl- 
inder attached directly to the saw carriage. The hy- 
draulic pump and the motor are mounted on the 
machine, making it entirely self-contained. Push-but- 
ton control is provided for both the main drive and 
hydraulic feed motors, the push button being located 
so that the machine may be conveniently controlled at 
all times. The saw arbor is mounted on double-row, 
deep-groove ball bearings in oil-tight housings. The 
belt and saw blades are protected by steel guards, the 
belt guard being arranged so that it can be quickly 
removed and an endless belt applied 
without dismantling other parts of the 
machine. The motor support is pro- 
vided with an adjusting screw to give 
the belt the desired tension. 


The Turn-Table Per- 
mite the Cut-Off Saw 
to Be Swung at an 
Angle, Which Facili- 
tates Making Angular 
Cuts on Long Beams 
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NEW LINE OF SHAPERS 





Automatic Forced Lubrication, Roller Bearings 
and Alloy Steel Helical Gears 


ased weight and power, use of tapered roller 
h-speed shafts and the incorporation 
automatic oiling system are features of a new 
er being marketed by the American Tool Works 
Cir Other features include multiple 
ed shafts; multiple disk clutch and brake; alloy 
ed helical gears; V-type ram; improved 
ort, two-piece bull wheel; and centralized con- 

The new machine, named the “auto-oiled” shaper, 
available in several sizes, both heavy and standard 


hig 
His 
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drive is through a four-speed gear box which 
the shaper column at the rear. This 


x provides the four speed changes through the 


attached to 
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eral Improved Features of 


Inco 


Have 


Design 


Convenient Reach 


manipulation of one long lever, and provides the con- 


nection to the back gears located inside of the column. 
Eight cutting speeds for the ram are obtainable, and 
speed changes are accomplished while the machine is 
running. All gears are cut from chrome-manganese 
forgings, heat-treated, oil-tempered and hardened, and 
are mounted on multiple-splined shafts. The shafts 
are also of alloy steel, heat treated, multiple-splined 
and mounted in tapered roller bearings. The bearings 
and gears are flooded with filtered oil by the automatic 
lubricating system, and in addition, the gears run in a 
bath of oil. 

Power is delivered to the gear box through a mul- 
tiple disk-clutch in the speed box. This clutch is made 
up of hardened steel disks running in oil. A brake, also 
located in the initial drive unit, operates in conjunction 
with the multiple-disk clutch, providing an instanta- 
neous stop to the ram. A unique feature of this brake 
is the use of a toggle lock, which holds the brake in 
engagement, thus guarding against ram 
when the clutch is disengaged. 

The back gears, located inside the column, are the 
single helix type. The back gear shaft is mounted in 
tapered roller bearings, which take the thrust of the 

bg helical gear drive. These gears, also, are cut from 
chrome-manganese forgings. 

The bull wheel is the only gear of the driving train 

that is not hardened. Because of its size this gear is 

: made from a semi-steel casting. The pinion that drives 

it is hardened, and both gears are of the helical type. 


movement 
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The bull wheel is_of two-piece construction, the , 
portion being fi-..«md Bolted to the large hub or < 
This is done to facilitate fepairs, only the gear por: 
having to be renewed in case of wear or accident. 
gear guard covering the teeth is provided for the 
wheel, preventing ehips and foreign matter getting 
the gear tee. #heelarge hub provided on the 
wheel unit is intended to give a substantial mounting 
the column bearing. This hub runs in a renewa 
bushing, and is flooded with filtered oil by the aut 
matic lubricating system. The bull wheel unit 
mounted unusually high up and close to the colu 
wall, to bring the power application close to the r: 
and give maximum resistance to the bull wheel unit 
The rocker arm is of massive construction, wit 
heavy ribs of box form and is mounted on a fulcru 
or pivot shaft at the bottom, which is journaled 
both of the column walls. This mounting is stress 
as supporting the weight of the rocker arm and 
parts, relieving the ram of this additional burde: 
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The connection between the rocker arm and the ram 
is through a double link. 

The size of the sliding block has been increased 1! 
order to provide greater area of contact between th 
rocker arm and the block. The sliding block is of alloy 
steel, hardened and ground and fitted to the chilled 
ways of the rocker arm. These parts are flooded with 
oil by forced lubrication. The wrist pin that fits into 
and revolves in the sliding block is of alloy steel, heat 
treated, and is provided with a renewable hard bronze 
liner to contact with the sliding block. Flooded lubr'- 
cation to these members is a feature stressed. 

The ram is of V-type, with wide guides providing @ 
large area of bearing contact with the column ways 
The ram and column bearings are flooded with ©! 
Wear can be taken up by a combined clamp and gib. 

The column is wide and deep, and has heavy cir 
ular and radial ribs augmented by wide lateral ribs ‘ 
tie the walls together rigidly. The ram ways are rein- 
forced, and the bearing surfaces are chilled. The guid: 
ways are fitted with felt inserts connecting with the 
automatic lubricating system. A felt wiper at each 
end of the guide ways is intended to prevent escape ©! 
oil from the guidé ways, and wipe grit and dirt from 
the ram bearings. The base is of heavy extension type. 
and the portion beneath the column forms the reservoir 
for the lubricating system. The saddle is heavy and is 
fitted to the narrow guide-way on the rail, with a dove- 
tail fit at the bottom and a square box fit at the top. 

The automatic forced lubrication system provided 
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machine is made up of a large oil reservoir in 
e, with a settling compartment » here the heavy 
nt is deposited. From a second compartment 
hich the settled oil flows a plunger pump forces 
to the filtering and distributing tank at the top 
column. In this tank the oil is forced by pump 
ire through felt pads, which - dirt or for- 
atter. The clean oil is then istributed under 
ire to all the bearings, gears and moving parts 
machine. 
ntralized control is a feature particularly 
‘d, all control levers being located so that they 
be conveniently operated from the operator’s 
‘ing position. 
unique feature is the new method of: changing 
stroke length. Instead of the three operations of 
lamping, setting the stroke and then reclamping 
rmerly required to change the stroke, only one oper- 
is required. An automatic clutch lock is released 
the application of the stroke crank to the end of 
stroke adjusting shaft. The adjustment is made 
nd the mechanism again locked automatically by the 
moval of the stroke crank. This mechanism is ar- 
nged so that the stroke adjusting crank will not stay 
the shaft unless held there. Another feature is the 
se of a straight scale along which a pointer travels 
ndicating the stroke length as the adjustment is being 
made. 
The cross feed is new. It is automatic, simple, and 
ovides nine graduated feeds through a convenient 
tar knob located on the bull wheel unit which moves 
| pointer along a graduated scale. The scale is located 
that it is in view of the operator. The feed takes 
lace during the entire return stroke of the ram, and 
without shock. An automatic safety mechanism is pro- 
vided, as in the company’s previous machines, to pro- 
tect the feed works against damage. 
The head is of massive construction. It is operative 
at any angle and is equipped with a locking mechanism. 
lhe tool slide is of the solid type, with the male dove- 
tail for the connection between the slide and swivel cast 
ntegral with the tool slide, instead of with the swivel, 
which is stressed as providing more rigid construction. 
Che tool slide is fitted with a full length taper gib with 
single serew adjustment for taking up the wear, and 
has an unusually large diameter feed screw fitted with 
a micrometer collar graduated in 0.001 in. 


Machines Arranged to Facilitate Keyseating 


On all sizes of the machine below the 24 in. heavy- 
pattern the rocker arm is made with a double section 
at the top, which in connection with the large opening 
in the column permits fairly large diameter shafts to 
be passed under the ram for keyseating. On the larger 
sizes, 24 in. and up, the column and rocker arm are 

osed to give greater rigidity. To permit keywaying 
n the large sizes the column is designed so the shaft 
an be passed along the front of the column, the oper- 
ator being able to watch his work, and control the ma 
chine from his working position. 

The table support is of improved design, the sup- 
porting housing for the adjustable support block being 
bolted to the shaper base. The support block is always 
in contact with the table, giving it a bearing even when 
fed to either extreme. A gib is furnished in the sup- 
port block for maintaining the proper contact with the 
table. Felt wipers are supplied to lubricate and clean 
the contacting surfaces of the table and support block. 
Advantages claimed for this type of table support are 
that it provides support for the table directly under 
the cutting tool at all times, regardless of the position 
of the table; and it does not impart inaccuracies in the 
base alinement to the table, and in turn to the work. 

The belt-connected motor drive is the type adopted, 
a constant-speed motor of approximately 1800 r.p.m. 
being recommended. The motor is mounted on a bracket 
or base bolted to the shaper column and is connected 
to the driving pulley by an endless belt with a ball 
bearing idler, counter-weighted to maintain constant 
belt tension. The whole motor drive unit, except the 
motor itself, is completely inclosed in a dirt-proof 
housing. 
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Large Order for Gas Producers 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has placed an order with 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, for 29 me- 
chanical gas producers, which is one of the largest pro- 
ducer orders ever placed. Sixteen producers are for 
the Lackawanna plant, seven for the Sparrows Point 
plant and six for the Steelton plant. The Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co. has also taken an order from Thorn- 
hill & Anderson for three gas producers for export to 
Japan, together with an order for a gas producer build- 
ing, dust catchers and a flue system. Other recent or- 
ders taken by the Cleveland company include a crane- 
type slab-charging machine for the Lukens Steel Co., 
two shear tables for the Homestead Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., two 7%4-ton special magnet-handling 
gantry cranes, one for the Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and one for the By-Products Coke Corporation, 
Chicago, and an electric mine hoist for the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


COMING MEETINGS 


September 
New Haven Machine Tool Exhibition. Sept 
to 10. Sixth annual meeting, Mason Laboratory. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. H. R. West 
cott, 400 Temple Street, New Haven, chairman : 


exhibition committee 

Lake Superior Mining Institute. Sept. § and 
9 Twenty-fifth annual meeting, Ironwood, 
Mich A. J. Yungbluth, Ishpeming, Mich., sec- 
retary 

Conerete Reinforcing Steel Institute. Sept 
13 to 15. Semi-annual meeting, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. M. A. Beeman, 
2112 Tribune Tower, Chicago, secretary. 

Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association. Sept 
16 and 17. Annual meeting, Hotel Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati. 

American Seciety for Steel Treating. Sept. 
20 to 24, inclusive. Eighth annual convention 
and national steel and machine tool exposition, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, W. H. EBlsenman, 4600 
Prospect Averrue, Cleveland, secretary. 


eer tenets 


Seciety of Automotive Engineers, Sept. 21 to 
23 Annual production meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago John Warner, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, manager meeting arrange- 


ments 


American Foundrymen’s Association. Sept. 27 
to Oct. I Thirtieth annual convention and sec- 
ond international foundrymen’s congress, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit Cc. BE. Hoyt, 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, secretary-treasurer 


October 


American Institute of Mining and Metaliur~ 
«ical Engineers. Oct. 6&6 to 9 One hundred 
thirty-fourth general meeting, Hotel Schenley, ; 
Pittsburgh H. Foster Bain, 29 West Thirty- { 
ninth Street, New York, secretary. ' 

American Electrochemical Seciety. Oct. 7, § ; 
nd 9 Fall meeting. Hotel Washington. Wash- ; 
ington Colin G. Fink, Columbia University, 

‘ew York, secretary 
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and 12 Fall meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New York. man- 


: 
7 
’ 
American Management Association. Oct. 11 : 
aging director ' 


American Gear Manufacturers’ Association. | 
Oet. 14,15 and 16. Semi-annual meeting, Briar- 
cliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. T. W. Owen, 
-443 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland secretary 

American iron and Steel Inetitute. Oct. 22. 
Fall meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York. 
bk. A. BS Clarke, 40 Rector Street. New York, 
secretary 

National Safety Council. Oct. 25 to 30. Fifr- 
teenth annual safety congress. Hotel Statler, 
Detroit W. H. Cameron, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago managing director. 
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Syndicate Parleys Interest Europe 


Belgian Government Aids—British Take Riveted Pipe Order in South America— 
Americans Meet European Pipe Prices in Cuba 


(By C_adte) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 390. 


quiet and with supplies very 
using considerable quantities 
Continental materia! The coal outlook is slightly 
pI t there is little prospect of an early re- 


’ ‘ spat) 
lurnace operavior 


Stocks of British steel are practically exhausted. 
Some merchants have approached the mills for post 


} 


rike deliveries, but works are not inclined to quote in 
vi f the uncertainty of costs. A few makers are 
I ng future business at about the present minimum 


price levels, but current output commands premiums 
ip to 30s. per ton. Braithwaite & Co., Ltd., has secured 
a contract for 21,000 tons of riveted pipe for South 
America. 


— 
~ 
+ 
> 
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dull, buyers awaiting events in the 


Fair Activity in Finished Products Made 
from Continental Semi-Finished Steel 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 19.—The iron and steel 
industry here continues in what can hardly be called 
a satisfactory state, which is inevitable on account of 
the fuel difficulty. It is, therefore, satisfactory to see 
that the prospects seem a little brighter for a settle- 
ment of the coal strike. 

For the present business in pig iron is restricted, 
both because production is curtailed to the minimum, 
and also owing to the fact that consumers would have 
difficulty in using the material, even did they desire 
to pay current prices for it. One important feature in 
the position, however, is that makers’ stocks of iron 
and steel materials generally have been almost. com- 
pletely exhausted. At the time the strike began these 
represented a not inconsiderable tonnage, and the labor 
difficulty has been the means of permitting holders to 
realize remunerative prices, while the stocks thus held 
have proved useful to buyers at a time when produc- 
tion was curtailed or stopped. 

Now that importations of foreign coal have per- 


CUUHeOOEDNREMEEAAWReH DEED ORADSEnEONONELESoNDEOOEE 


hope of a coal settlement. Meanwhile, the South Wak 

output is only about 30 per cent of capacity. Stock ti 

plate is easier at 21s. to 23s. 6d. per base box. Tit 
plate rolled from foreign bars is quoted at 2ls. to 
21s. 3d. per base box, with October delivery guaranteed. 
Tin plate for post strike delivery nominally commands 
20s. to 20s. 3d., all f.0.b. works port. Galvanized sheets 
are quiet, but prices are steady. Black sheets are 
slightly firmer on the recent Japanese demand, which 
has now tapered off. Makers have booked a fair busi- 
ness but South American buying is restricted by the 
uncertain deliveries offered. 

Continental material is slightly easier, with demand 
slackening as a result of the advanced prices and the 
doubtful outlook for the proposed European raw steel 
cartel. The Belgian Government is reported intervening 
to unify the attitude of Belgian mills and facilitate the 
formation of a cartel. 


mitted a fair amount of activity among producers of 
finished materials, a strong demand has developed for 
semi-finished Continental material, with the result that 
not only have prices advanced, but material is not easily 
procured, owing to the well-booked condition of works. 


Continental Negotiations 


A feature lately has been the meeting in Paris with 
a view to the development of an international agree- 
ment. It is understood that an agreement was reached 
on certain of the broad principles, but final ratification 
was dependent upon the assent of two of the countries. 
Subsequently it has been rumored that the negotiations 
have broken down. This, on the other hand, is denied, 
and it now appears as if the suspension of negotiations 
was due in large measure to the fact that, the Belgian 
and French industries being less highly organized than 
the German, the delegates were unable to take a deci- 
sion binding their members. At all events, evidently 
the meeting is to be resumed about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

As is to be expected, the shipbuilding industry, 
which was in bad condition, has been further affected 
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British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, f.o.b {2 12%s $12.76 


$12.76 

Bilbao Rubio oret 1 1 £tofl 1%s. 5.10 to $5.16 
Cle und No. 1 fdy 4 12%and 4 13° 22.48 and 22.60° 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy 4 10 and 4 10%°* 21.87 and 22.00° 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy : 1d 4 9%°* 21.63 and 21.75° 
Cleveland No. 4 forge $ t and 4 * 21.50 and 21.63°* 
Cleveland bask 

(nom. ) 3 15 and 3 15%°* 18.23 and 18.35°* 
East Coast mixed 4 2%and 4 3° 20.04 and 20.17* 
East Coast hematit« 3 16 to 3 16% 18.46 to 18.58 
Ferromanganese 14 0 68.04 
*F erromanganese 14 0 68.04 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 6 1 to 7 5 32.80 to 35.23 
Rillets “yl 6& 10 to - 0 31.59 té 28 88 
Sheet and tin plate 

bar Welsh 6 5 80.37 
Tin plate base box 1 0 to 1 3% 4.86 to 5.71 
Black sheets, Japa- 

nese specifications 13 1 to13 17% 66.83 to 67.43 

te per Lb 

Ship plates 7 5 to 7 lf 1.57 to 1.68 
Boiler plates 9 56 to 11 0 2.00 to 2.39 
Tees 7 10 to 8 0 1.62 to 1.7 
Cha ls 6 15 t . a 1.46 to 1.57 
Bean 6 10 to 7 0 1.41 to 1.52 
Round bars, 4% to3in. 712% to 8 2% 1.65 to 1.76 
Steel hoops . ‘ - 1010 andill 0o* 2.28 and 2.39° 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 5 2.44 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 10 to 16 15 3.58 to 60 
Cold rolled steel 

strip, 20 gage..... 18 0 3.91 

*Export price 

+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


(Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron:(a) 
Belgium £ 


5 oleate 3 lls. to£3 12s, $17.25 to $17.50 
France whahiieaat 3 11 to 3 12 17.25 to 17.50 
Luxemburg ‘= a ae to 3 12 17.25 to 17.50 

Basic pig iron:(a) 
rae 3 4 to 3 5 15.55 to 15.80 
France . een 3 4 to 3 5 15.55 to 15.80 
Luxemburg “+> oe to 3 5 15.55 to 15.80 

Coke : 1 ae 4.37 

Billets 
Belgium esses 4,336 00-6388 22.48 to 23.08 
France : x% 412% to 415 22.48 to 23.08 

Merchant bars: E C. per Lb 
| Saree 5 0 to 5 2% 1.10 to 1.15 
Luxemburg - 5 0 to 5 2% 1.10 to 1.15 
PUGRES visrinerds Sie to 5 2% 1.10 to 1.15 

Joists (beams): z 
Belgiun -ooseype £3 DO 1.08 to 1.10 
Luxemburg ...... 418% to 5 0 1.08 to 1.10 
France .. ang 418% to 56 1.08 to 1.10 

Angles . 

Belgium ee 1.10 

\%-in. plates: 

Re lgium a . el 6 0 to 6 2 ‘ 1.32 to 1.35 
Germany ........ § ® to 6 oi 1.32 to 1.35 
s-in. ship plates: 

Belgium ........ 5 10 to 5 124 1.21 to 1.24 
Luxemburg ...... 5 10 to 5 ist 1.21 to 1.24 

Sheets, heavy: 

SOM... dixcnsy 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Germany .. ze oe to 6 4 1.33 to 1,34 
(a) Nominal 
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by the coal difficulty. It is therefore gratifying to see 
that some of the shipyards at West Hartlepool will re- 
sume work almost immediately. Evidently the owners 
for whom the tonnages are booked have agreed to 
waive the clause that only British material should be 
used, and therefore steel is being imported. 





FRENCH MARKET QUIET 


Domestic Consumers Well Stocked with Lower 
Priced Steel—Pig Iron Demand Still Heavy 


PARIS, FRANCE, Aug. 20.—Continued fluctuation of 
the exchange and the attendant instability of the mar- 
ket makes the transaction of business extremely diffi- 
cult. With the prospect of continued movement of the 
exchange, neither buyers nor sellers are inclined to 
make long contracts for domestic delivery. Export 
trade, however, is improving, partly as a result of the 
rise in value of the franc and partly because of the 
bright prospects for the formation of an international 
steel syndicate. 

General agreement on the formation of a steel syn- 
dicate including France, Belgium, Germany, Luxem- 
burg and the Saar, is expected in the next few weeks. 
In addition to the establishment of quotas, satisfactory 
to all concerned, it is believed that there will be an 
agreement on the shipment of a certain tonnage of pig 
iron from the other members to Germany. 

Pig Iron.—The allotments of both phosphoric foun- 
dry and hematite iron placed at the disposal of foun- 
dries for August are reported as insufficient. At the 
meeting of producers and consumers next week, to de- 
termine the allotment and price for September, an in- 
crease in price as well as an increase in the quota of 
tonnage would not be unexpected. Had the franc con- 
tinued stable a reduction in price might have been 
made, but the recent downward movement of exchange 
makes it probable that some increase will be demanded 
by the furnaces. There have been a few export ton- 
nages of pig iron sold to Belgian consumers recently 
and although British users are inactive at present, 
their stocks of iron are almost totally exhausted so that 
immediately on conclusion of the coal strike, an active 
British trade is expected until their own furnaces are 
again producing sufficient tonnage. ; 

Finished Steel—Most mills are well booked with 
orders, both the warehouses and fabricators having 
bought heavily in recent months. Consequently, with 
satisfactory stocks on hand, consumers show only mod- 
erate interest in further purchasing. Recently beams 
have been quoted at 900 to 950 fr. per ton in the do- 
mestic market and £4 14s. to £4 15s. per metric ton, 
f.o.b. Antwerp. Export bars bring about £4 18s. per 
metric ton. 


————— 


German Railroad Freights on Pipe for 
Export Are Reduced 


HamBurG, GerMANy, Aug. 12.—The German rail- 
roads have made a considerable reduction in the freight 
rates on gas and water pipe shipped for export. The 
reduction is from 15 per cent to 25 per cent and is ob- 
tainable by plants shipping not less than S000 tems ™ 
three months. Makers failing to ship this minimum 
total must pay the difference of 15 to 25 per cent to 


the railroads. 
German drill makers and manufacturers of tool 


steel for mining, report large increases in business 
since the British coal strike, numerous orders ——e 
from the mines in South Africa and the Straits Settle- 
ments, which normally are placed with British com- 


panies. 


International Steel Syndicate May Fix 
Quotas Each Quarter 


Aug. 12.—The principal ob- 
an agreement to form an 
is generally understood 





HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
stacle to the conclusion of 
international steel syndicate, 
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to have been disagreement, primarily between the 
French and German mills, on the method of determin- 
ing the allotments of the participants. 

The German mills proposed that the 1925 produc- 
tion of each country should be the basis with the quotas 
at 43.22 per cent for Germany, 11.60 per cent for Bel- 
gium, 39.45 per cent for France and Luxemburg and 
5.73 per cent for the Saar. The 1925 basis was op- 
posed by the French mills, who proposed using the pro- 
duction rates of the first quarter of 1926, the result of 
which was greatly in their favor as the French pro- 
duction was then at practically 100 per cent. 

A new proposal is now understood to have been 
made, which will probably be discussed at the meeting 
scheduled for Sept. 15. This permits the establishment 
of quotas for each quarter, based on the actual output 
of the participating countries in the previous quarter. 
In quarters familiar with the previous negotiations, it 
seems to be rather generally believed that this latest 
proposal gives promise of success. 


EXPORT BUYING LIGHT 


Japanese Buy More Tin Plate—American Pipe 
Competes Successfully in Cuba—Im- 
porters Here Are Active 


New YorK, Aug. 31.—The volume of inquiry for 
export continues small, foreign consumers evidently be- 
ing interested only in small lots of material. Demand 
for tin plate is active, but the extended deliveries being 
quoted by most makers is a deterrent, buyers as a rule 
seeking shipment before November. The recent tin plate 
inquiry of the Kioto Oil Co. in Japan, for about 10,000 
base boxes of oil can sizes, has been closed with Iwai 
& Co., New York, for shipment by an American mill. 
There have been several small lot inquiries for tin plate 
recently from Chinese markets. The sheet market is 
quiet, the demand in Japan evidently having been tem- 
porarily satisfied. 

While the Far Eastern markets are quiet at present, 
Japanese purchasing of certain products is expected to 
develop before long. Among the expected inquiries is 
the usual requirement of rails by the Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways, estimated on the next purchase as prob- 
ably close to 10,000 tons and the annual tin plate re- 
quirements of the Japanese Army, usually about [000 
base boxes of primes. A current inquiry from Japan 
calls for 35,000 ft. of galvanized gas tubing, said to be 
for the Tokio Gas Co. ; 

Further increases in the steel schedule of the Jap- 

anese tariff are reported under consideration, in a cable 
to the Department, of Commerce from the Tokio com- 
mercial attaché. The present duties were imposed by 
the tariff law which became effective March 29 of this 
year. 
' In Cuba, American pipe sellers are reported com- 
peting successfully with Continental producers of tubu- 
lar goods. To meet the competition in that market of 
foreign pipe made to United States standards, Ameri- 
can mills have slightly lowered prices and have the ad- 
ditional advantage of the preferential tariff, under 
which they pay only 75 per cent of the established 
schedule. 

Importers of Continental steel for consumers in the 
United States report a large number of inquiries mostly 
for small tonnages. In addition to the usual demand 
for plain and corrugated bars and structural material, 
the inquiry of a steel barrel manufacturer in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for about 1000 tons of 16 to 18 gage sheets is 
reported still open. One importer in New York recent- 
ly closed orders for 500 tons of plain steel bars and 500 
tons of reinforcing bars for delivery into the New Eng- 
land district. Prices quoted on French and Belgian 
steel products are slightly lower than the usual Ger- 
man quotations, but are reported strong with a ten- 
dency to advance. German mills, according to impor- 
ters are continuing to quote about 1.75c. per Ib., ¢.if. 
duty paid on structural shapes, 1.80c. per Ib., ¢.i.f. on 
intermediate grade Thomas steel bars and 1.90c. to 
1.95c. per Ib., c.i.f. on open-hearth steel bars. 
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Exportsof Rails from Various Countries 


Germany, France, England and Belgium, in That Order, All Lead United States— 
American Share of Total Only One-Seventh 


N x} tee FRAWCE 
r Steel Di- mS 9 
Com- Beugiue 
Detailed record 
m the | State ws 
rermany France and Bel 
juced here 
e shows the summary of 254 
tinent r other large " a 
z i 
ribute nnagt unfortu P 1004 
ire irg tne ase of both 2 
(20 per cent of her total) and & 
(16 per cent). Two-thirds . 4 
ance’s located shipments went . 
her European countries, as did 6 
hree-eightl f Germany’s and near 4 504 fuecano 
ne-half of Belgium’s S 
Germany dominated the markets - 
f South America and Asia, while 25 4 
England was supreme in Africa and 
n Oceania. In both Central America USA. 
the West Indies, as well as in 
contiguous parts of North America, SouTH 
the United States led all competitors AMERICA 
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Italy Aims to Reduce Steel Imports 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 


90 


Efforts are being made by 
Italian iron and steel manufacturers, in cooperation with 
Government, to a considerable part of im- 
products with domestic material, according to a 


report received by the Department of Commerce from 


replace 


ported 


H. C. MacLean, commercial attaché, Rome. Mr. Mac- 
Lean refers to an important meeting of the Ministers 
of Finance and National Economy with representatives 


oT ft 


he steel industry, at which the Government gave as- 
urance that at least temporarily the limits imposed on 
the amount of the iron ore taken from the Elba mines 
would be raised. The report states that producers have 
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Exports of Rails in 
1925 te Non-Produc- 
ing Areas of the 
World. The United 








a States has virtually 
a monopoly in Cen- 
tral America and 
BELGIUM | France the West Indies, 
while England dom- 
| Bezenum inates Oceania and 
Africa. South Amer- 
|Genmany ica and Asia should 
GERMANY well repay intensive 
sales efforts of 
American rail mak- 
ers 
~ 
a - Beerum 
| ENGLAND { J — 50 
| US.A. Sassen Geen. | A. 
USA ENGLANO a 
| LSA. ’ 
— oO 
Asia AFRICA ae OCEANIA — 

t of 1925 Rail Exports by Continent or Large Divisions 
United United Per 
States Kingdom Germany France Belgium Total Cent 

1,552 4,627 88,581 128,637 74,045 297,442 28.0 
20,226 15,192 11,666 4,308 16,369 67,761 6.4 
19,681 1,050 S00) A coca | 21,020 2.0 
43,618 O06 kas 3S ee 2,417 47,411 45 
20,213 56,864 8,934 8,561 32,953 187,525 17.6 
32,488 30,324 57,564 34,843 16,302 171,521 16.1 

1,611 DOGGE... ceccvci§ nepessteueteena 32,274 3.0 
12,301 77,089 15,870 18,065 15,172 133,497 12.6 

11 45,368 47,588 11,074 104,041 9.8 
151,690 217,196 288,272 237,002 168,332 1,062,492 100.0 
14.; 20 27.1 22.3 15.8 100.0 
12 17,366 142,657 56,469 66,844 536,779 
ntral America, West Indies, Asia, Africa and Oceania. 


agreed to maintain present prices, despite the increase 
in the cost of coal as a result of the British strike. In- 
nen operations are understood to have resulted from 
the plan. 

It is estimated that pig iron is being produced at a 
rate of 40,000 tons monthly and steel at the rate of 
140,000 tons, or 1,680,000 tons per year, while the con- 
sumption is in excess of 2,000,000 tons. Imports dur- 
ing the first three months of 1926 amounted to 154,000 
tons of scrap, 56,000 tons of pig iron and 98,000 tons 
of iron and steel products. In 1925 imports of iron and 


steel into Italy were valued at approximately 280,- 
000,000 lire. 
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he next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 


H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research. follows: Sept. 16— 


{ctivity in Steel Consuming Industries; Sept. 23 
30—General Business Outlook. 
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Now makes molds in one-sixth time pre- 
viously required.—Furnace builder makes 
great savings by using new molding ma- 
chine which dispenses with flasks. Only one 
flask is used and that is permanently at- 
tached to the machine. Pouring jackets sup- 
port the molds during pouring.—Page 604. 





Plate it with chromium instead of hard- 
ening it.—Because of its hardness and re- 
sistance to wear, chromium-plating can 
frequently be substituted acceptably for 
hardening.—Page 600. 


American iron and steel mills’ foreign 
sales are increasing.—July shipments to- 
taled 194,717 tons, highest in 18 months. 
Imports dropped, the July total of 82,411 
tons being the lowest since January.—Page 
659. 





Doubts that British coal mine owners 
themselves sense seriousness of their situa- 
tion.—A “coal war” menaces Europe, says 
John Calder. The strike is encouraging 
other countries with great coal resources to 
enter the international market, which will 
make conditions still worse. Believes that 
only a world coal pact will prevent a crisis. 
—Page 603. 





Class I railroad properties valued at over 
26 billion dollars by commerce commission.— 
Capital stock and bonds total only 18.5 bil- 
lions, about 72 per cent of the aggregate 
assets.—Page 606. 





Why was Europe’s 1925 steel output below 
1913 while American production gained 50 
per cent ?—Foreign steel works can no longer 
be called antiquated; nor is inefficiency the 
reason. Widespread poverty or lack of buy- 
ing power is not a sufficient explanation, Un- 
certain business conditions strike an Amer- 
ican observer as being the true cause.— 
Page 607. 





A good rule to follow in controlling the 
hearth temperature in blast furnace practice. 
—Never change the burden when the hearth 
is cold.—Page 613. 





How can you tell when a foundry iron fur- 
nace is going “off’?—As foundry irons 
require high silicon, the furnace is becoming 
colder when the silicon in the iron drops and 
the silica in the slag increases.—Page 613. 





No. 24 gage adopted as new base for black 
and galvanized sheets.—No. 28 gage base 
abandoned on Sept. 1. Gage extras have also 
been changed.—Page 633. 
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The Iron Age. September 2, 1926 


Do upkeep requirements account for the 
growth in the untraceable demand for steel? 
—Visible sources of demand do not seem to 
account for all the steel that is actually ab- 
sorbed. The great increase in replacement 
requirements of the railroads and the auto- 
motive vehicle users may account for some 
of the untraced steel—Page 628. 





American machinery business abroad is 
swelling. — More than 34 million dollars’ 
worth of machinery was exported in July, 
a gain of 3.6 millions over June. American 
purchases of foreign-made machinery de- 
clined 1 per cent.—Page 661. 





Fewer gray iron foundries but greater 
capacity.—The country now has 4044, a loss 
of 160 in two years, and 530 fewer than in 
1914. The production of foundry iron has 
increased 10 per cent in the past 10 years, 
but in the same period the output of all pig 
iron has increased nearly 29 per cent, in- 
dicating that gray iron castings are being 
outstripped by steel.—Page 629. 





Is the survival of the Dawes plan threat- 
ened?—The plan may be working too well. 
From Great Britain comes the report of the 
opinion that it is producing German compe- 
tition in manufacturing adverse to British 
interests.—Page 629. 





Secrecy and industrial inefficiency usually 
go hand in hand. — The plant with closed 
doors is pretty sure to be doing things its 
management should be ashamed of, and often 
is. The industrial success of America is due 
in no small degree to free exchange of in- 
formation. England is badly handicapped 
by the cautious nursing of “trade secrets.” 
—Page 629. 


How is business ?—National Metal Trades 
Association reports July employment almost 
2 per cent above June.—Page 613. Steel 
furniture sales for July 10 per cent under 
June.—Page 611. July foundry equipment 
sales 7 per cent under June.—Page 618. July 
output of malleable castings was 9 per cent 
less than in June.—Page 632. 








August pig iron output slightly below July. 
—Estimated daily production for August 
was 103,103 tons, a falling off of 875 tons, 
or less than 1 per cent. Furnaces in blast 
Aug. 31 totaled 214, a loss of 2 from Aug. 
1.—Page 631. 
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FEATURE of THE IRON AGE of Sept. 9, the next issue, will be a sec- 

tion of 16 pages devoted to the National Steel and Machine Tool 
Exhibition to be conducted by the American Society for Steel Treating at 
its annual convention in Chicago Sept. 20-24. In addition to details of the 
products which more than 300 companies will exhibit and the names of 
executives and sales representatives of these companies who will attend, 
will be nearly 200 photographs of the men who are marketing the products 
which steel treaters use in their work. It will be an interesting gallery of 
the presidents, sales managers and sales representatives of prominent 
companies in the steel and related metallurgical industries. To those who 
will attend the Steel Treaters’ Convention these portraits should prove a 
valuable help in locating the men one wants to see and talk with. 
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Where Steel Exports Went in Seven Months 


Canada Took 483,880 Tons—Japan Retains Second Position with 156,345 Tons, Fol- 
lowed by Mexico with 60,065 Tons and Cuba 
with 52,087 Tons 


Exports from United States, by Countries of Destination 


(In Gross Tons) 


-—_———— Steel Plates 








Seven Months 





Galvanized Sheets 


Seven Months 


——-_July— + Ended July 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
14,883 10,000 103,221 98,711 
2,412 1,880 30,498 15.990 
252 56 4010 2.065 
546 1.209 5.825 5.815 
3,429 1,247 14,513 11,389 
684 1,058 6,358 4.77 
1,338 558 6.376 ®° 719 
249 } 2,120 1,464 
492 415 4,299 251 
Barbed Wire 

Seven Months 

— July Ended July 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
4,730 6,108 $5,547 $3,291 
272 142 3,310 1,283 
279 544 1,666 019 
54e «49 858 77 
391 614 3.921 92 
160 259 1692 00 
462 79 213 864 
562 1.72 228 ] 617 
62? ; 681 713 
293 380 2,017 3,499 


Plain Heavy 


Structural 


Steel 
Seven Months 
July Ended July 

1926 19 1926 1926 
12,478 6,628 88,397 9.895 
10,548 4,176 67,947 50.054 
69 Zz : 38 650 
643 688 4.770 ,. 976 

‘ 14 14 1,29 


Black Steel Sheets 


Seven Months 
Ended July 


—~ 


July 


my 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
17,277 6,903 108.4554 44.413 
6.896 ;. 567 38.165 234.903 
8,671 1,468 59,420 13,194 
70 84 292 561 

8 . 105 

74 45 655 347 


Plain and Galvanized Wire 
Seven Months 


July Ended July 


192¢ 1925 1926 1925 
2.420 > 887 21.862 22041 
1,038 1,007 8,325 9,021 
114 33 877 433 
58 155 819 1,545 
490 “B15 3,343 2,270 
28 300 2.061 487 

25 10 
159 292 R85 1.468 

Steel Bars 

Seven Monthe 

- July Ended July 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
11,962 7221 80,024 62,997 
7,063 4,142 48.880 34,540 
282 164 1,533 802 
27 605 2.210 3,130 


Destination of Iron and Steel Products Exported From the United States 
In 


—— July— —, Ended July 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
tah .ccuaeeen 10,844 6,000 79,095 59,820 
Qn s«vscsstue 9,860 4,923 69,609 45,352 
I 17 Dat 432 879 
cccskkoeen 390 70 1,050 368 
ne Islands we 36 inet 149 
o cneee a een 60 203 705 849 
CIMM .csvecces es 
BDER i «<adecu 
———— Steel Rails ——, 
Seven Months 
i vy, Ended July 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
tal 20,241 20,152 91,432 95,754 
vee ee 2,77 3,433 15,216 11,478 
\ pee ae 5,846 1,269 16,659 3,955 
ba ere 1,941 1,151 8,767 24,445 
i ippine Islands 1,663 733 4,224 2,215 
MOXIGO . scaueemniea 2,711 198 5,476 891 
wentima ..isseers éwae vie sees . 
® 10s eee 496 635 8,483 4,350 
ommbia ...i.isneed 1,470 479 4,915 891 
RSE]. s He petal 1,685 150 2,903 2,528 
londuraé iisas ces A 189 oa 1,182 
L\ustralie .isvkeene ‘008 . 
tish S. Africa.. 
inn Te Pe — 
Seven Months 
—_July——¥ Ended July 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
ota’ on eawele 20,197 10,918 118,539 88.697 
inada 3,963 2,790 24,115 20,421 
Japa 3,476 2,141 27,412 19,162 
DS «sues 153 247 1,348 3,000 
Mexico cs choeuta 615 596 4,068 
Argentiee..i ie:< es cb 1,848 479 5,719 
Chile |. . sesame 523 934 3,426 
China ...iasabee 2.408 1,391 11,443 
(ALY 14s eea wen 376 589 9,726 
Jan. Through July 
Country of Destination July, "age yea , 
1926 1926 
North and Central America es 
and the West Indies..... 104,257 645,546 
Canada and Newfoundland... 79,651 483,850 
Cubs, §.vatevwenea~ rc oe ie 7,849 52,087 
Moexies i. chet, Oceans 10,838 60,065 
Guatemeae. vir de se ceadee ects 635 7,969 
Salwadi 563 of .3-bui cas ceed 849 11,480 
PARAM. 95 cc kaed hes) < 086s 534 4,887 
British West Indies...... 905 5,202 
Other West Indies....... 1,341 ‘ y a 
Other Central America. 1,655 10,059 
South America. 29,265 196,810 ' 
Argentine. oo vvee os 4,587 34,955 
Venezuela ........ 1,387 ett 
ee eee 4,534 oS: 
COREG "S axctcto a aebens 204 4,427 36 $02 
Ree carhaseasennsess 1685 19,835 
Brame teres te 5,991 24.450 
Other South America...... 654 wer 
og ere ere Teer 11,869 v9.91 
Senfiines . 7,409 32.051 
ine ee a: 





« Tons) 


Country of Destination July Jan, Through July. 
1926 1926 © 195 
France 144 7,065 3.469 
Russia 2,807 491 
Rumania 153 2.057 553 
Turkey 1,540 2,232 978 
Other Europ: 2,199 11,528 19,435 
Far East 47.9658 290 08s 169,211 
Japan and Chosen 26,005 156,346 65,236 
Philippine Islands 8,598 39,055 28,913 
India 1,382 19,938 9,236 
China 4,304 21,567 30,690 
Dutch East Indies 3.365 19,865 11,861 
Australia 1,409 13,827 13,225 
Kwangtung 402 7,599 1,496 
tritish Malaya nay 320 5,133 3,264 
Other Asia and far eastern 
markets bite # bo « 2,176 6,756 5,212 
Africa sa 1,468 9442 19,460 
British South Africa.... 641 4,796 17,275 
Egypt ath the « cei tis eh eoa 246 3,237 1,261 
Portuguese East Africa.. 414 1,261 696 
Geer BEGGS ic cdswcesntee 67 248 3239 











UCH heavier shipments of steel plates to Canada feature the analysis above. In July 
the tonnage was double that of a year ago; in seventh months the advance was 53 per 


cent. Galvanized sheets to both C 
with 1925. Japan took more than 4 
whether the single mont 


than quadrupled and 
to Cana 


tural material sent 


China took a large 7 








627 


anada and Japan doubled in the seven months, compared 
o times as much tonnage of black sheets this year, 
h or the seven months be considered. Rails to Japan were more 
barbed wire was trebled; tin plate went up over 40 per cent. Struc- 
da was more than doubled and steel bars increased 40 per cent. 
uantity of tin plate, ranking third, after Canada and Japan. 
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More Steel for Upkeep? 


)R the purpose of gaging the probable demana 

F for steel in future years it would be helpful 
t ve a definite conception of the relative pro- 
ns of steel now going respectively into expan- 
ipkeep. This matter has always been 
nterest but it has received little 
ym except in unusual economic conditions. 
During the lulls in steel] demand before the war it 
was discussed, the object being to determine or 
guess how the deficiency in demand was distributed 
ow much was due to there being no expansion 


na I Ww 


much to normal upkeep requirements not 
being met. Just after the war, when there was 

ich desire to get commodity prices and wages 
n a promising basis, there was much talk that the 
great bulk of iron and steel requirements was for 
ililding, hence that buying would be deferred un- 
ess prices were properly related to what could be 
expected in future. 

Some light is gained by considering the course 

date of various lines of steel absorption, how 
hey have trended from a condition of expansion to a 
condition of upkeep. The case of the railroads is 
outstanding, since for a long time they were the 
largest single outlet for steel. Nowadays the rail- 
roads require between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 tons 
of rails a year for replacements. They have been 
retiring freight cars at various rates during the 
past few years, but 10,000 cars a month is probably 
low for an assumption as to the present situation. 
They take very little additional steel in these two 
lines for expansion. The time was, however, that 
the railroads were buying similar tonnages of rails 
and similar numbers of freight cars, entirely for 
expansion. 

Then we have the more recent case of the auto- 
mobile. The early demand was almost wholly for 
increasing the number of automobiles in service. 
That was expansion, and it must not be overlooked 
that the average amount of steel per passenger car 
was then much larger than it is now, for the aver- 
age car is much lighter. One estimate is that 
1,503,127 motor vehicles were scrapped in 1925, 
while the production was 4,154,269. That makes 
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a pro_orticn, in point of numbers, of 36 per cent, 
but in point of weight there is no doubt that the 
proportion of steel thus scrapped to new steel used 
was considerably more than 36 per cent. 

The principle is less easily seen in other lines, 
but it is not wholly invisible. For a long time we 
were increasing the number of acres of farm land 
under cultivation. Then we passed into a stage of 
introducing more machinery on the farm. Both 
are expansion. It is conceivable, in a general way, 
that we may get to a point when farms have been 
fully mechanized, and annual replacements and re- 
pairs will represent as large a tonnage as was in- 
volved at some previous time in the expansion. 

Thus there is the general point that most given 
lines of consumption of steel tend to pass first 
through a period chiefly of expansion and then to 
get into a period chiefly of upkeep, the upkeep ton- 
nage being large. . 

There has been no little comment of late to the 
effect that the visible sources of demand on the 
steel industry do not seem to account for all the steel 
that is actually absorbed. This means that some- 
thing has been going on that has not been recog- 
nized. Growing upkeep requirements may indicate 
where some of this untraced steel is going. 


The Trend in Foundry Iron Melt 


HERE were 5785 foundries in the United 

States in 1926 as compared with 5945 in 1924, 
a loss of 160 in the two years. The number of 
gray iron foundries alone decreased by 91, or from 
4135 to 4044, according to “Penton’s Foundry 
List.” Gains, however, were shown in other 
classes of plants as follows: 51 in non-ferrous 
foundries (from 3265 to 3316), 10 in steel foun- 
dries (from 347 to 357), 8 in electric steel foun- 
dries (from 174 to 182), and 5 in malleable iron 
foundries (from 209 to 214). The decline in the 
number of gray iron plants has been going on for 
a considerable number of years. In the current 
year there are 530 fewer gray iron foundries than 
in 1914. 


The number of foundries, of course, is not an 
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accurate measure of castings production. Avail- 
able statistics indicate that the loss in the num- 
ber of establishments has been more than made 
p by increases in the capacity of foundries which 
ave remained in operation. Foundry pig iron 
made for sale in this country in the three years 
1923 to 1925 averaged 5,242,330 tons, as compared 
with 4,759,917 tons for the years 1913 to 1915 
inclusive. The gain shown is 482,413 tons, or 
slightly more than 10 per cent. This increase, 
however, has fallen much short of the gain in 
total pig iron output. For the three years, 1913 
to 1915, the production of pig iron of all grades 
averaged 28,071,536 tons; for 1923 to 1925 the 
average was 36,155,834 tons, an increase of 8,084,- 
298 tons, or nearly 29 per cent. On their face 
the figures point to a smaller expansion in the use 
of gray iron foundry products than in the use of 
the combined products of the rolling mill, forging 
plant and steel foundry. 


u 
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Labor Benefits from Brains 


LOCOMOTIVE driven by electric motors, which 

are fed by a generator, which is driven by an 
internal combustion engine, is being tried by several 
of the railroad companies. This brief description 
sounds involved and reads something like the house 
that Jack built. In fact such a motive plant is 
intricate and involved. Its raison d'etre is simply 
that the internal combustion engine is a vastly 
better utilizer of the potential energy of fuel than 
the steam engine. 

The Utah Copper Co. will shortly put one of 
these locomotives on its lines. That company has a 
problem of transportation that is more easily 
analyzed and visualized than most. It employs 
fifty-seven locomotives, which haul 30,000,000 tons 
of ore and rock per annum. It is estimated that 
fifty-seven locomotives of the new type will save 
$1,200,000 per annum in this transportation. 

The Utah Copper Co. realizes a net profit from 
copper production of about $12,000,000 per annum, 
functioning as one of the low-cost copper producers 
of the world. It mines ore containing about 20 
pounds of copper per ton, whereof about 16%4 pounds 
is eventually marketed at about $2.40 delivered in 
Connecticut. Twenty years ago the idea of exploit- 
ing such ore was regarded by engineers as pre- 
posterous. 

Operating a different type of mine at Butte, 
Mont., the achievement of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. has been of the same order. Twenty 
years ago there was good opinion that Butte was 
rapidly approaching the end of its productivity. 
Engineering and management rejuvenated it. One 
of the important things done there was the more 
economical application of power. For steam power 
costing $125 per horsepower each year there was 
substituted 75,000 hydroelectric horsepower trans- 
mitted from the Missouri River, which is saving the 
mining company about $2,000,000 a year. 

These are pertinent illustrations of the nature 
and magnitude of the savings effected by engineer- 
ing and management. Labor has nothing to do with 
them beyond the execution of instructions, which 
is done often in ignorance, but labor everywhere 
benefits from the cheaper product that ensues. 
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What if the exploiting company reaps enhanced 
profit for a little while? What if engineers and 
managers receive large remuneration? They are 
2arned out of what was previously wasted, wherefore 
no one has been deprived of anything that previ- 
ously he had. Competition, indeed, quickly reduces 
profits and remunerations below what they ought 
to be, and in the end the people enjoy the whole 
of what has accrued from the brains of the few. 
Thus has come the uplift in the economy of the 
world from the beginning. 


Germany Showing the Way 


ROM Great Britain comes a curious report 

of opinion that the Dawes plan for the man- 
agement of German reparation may not long 
survive; not that it is a defective plan in any re- 
spect, not that it is failing to do anything expected 
of it, but that it is inherently producing German 
competition in manufacturing that is adverse to 
British interests, and may likewise be to France. 
If Germany be paying up, and if Great Britain and 
France have to transfer all the proceeds in liquida- 
tion of their debts to America, the question is likely 
to arise, What is the use? 

It is reported that the Germans are working 
like beavers, putting in long hours, living abstemi- 
ously, and cooperating in ways that in British eyes 
look almost criminal. It is alleged that among 
German industrialists there is unlimited exchange 
of information, that there are no longer any secrets, 
technical or otherwise, that there is much pulling 
together for the common weal. 

Instead of deploring such a situation, if it exists, 
and it is to be hoped that it does, the British, and 


also the French, should learn a lesson from the 
German book and conduct themselves likewise. We 
in America know that great industrial strides, 


beginning in the last decade of the last century, 
were coincident with our abolition of the tradition 
of industrial secrecy that we had inherited from 
our British forebears; that our new economic spurt, 
following the World War, was coincident with our 
appreciation of the benefit of further transparency 
in industry as developed by constant, minute and 
elaborate statistical surveys, which was one of the 
few valuable things we got out of the war. 

Secrecy in technical operations is a perpetualizer 
of bad practice. The plant of closed doors is pretty 
sure to be doing things whereof its management 
ought to be ashamed, and often is. Economic 
transparency is a disinfectant against evil specula- 
tion, promotes evenness of operation, continuity in 
the employment of labor, and consequently tends 
to make labor contented. 

Those lessons have not yet been taught or 
learned in Great Britain. A distinguished British 
smelter once told the writer that he had been work- 
ing for twenty-five years at a certain place and 
had never been inside the gates of another smeltery 
of the same kind in the same place. A distinguished 
statistician of practical contacts has found that 
among all the major countries of the world the 
British statistical position in some important indus- 
tries is the most unsatisfactory and defective, owing 
to the unwillingness of British producers to ¢o- 
operate either among themselves or with any body 
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else. However, in academic statistics Great Britain 
ther elaborate al ( 3 well 
France is more or less in the same position as 
G Britain, wv he difference that it has a 
ned economy, that it has a narrower 
g ok, and that it is not so much of a 
ng country. The French are, however, 
ng. During the last year or two 


had visits ir 


leading French industrial- 
nave returned 


home amazed and gratified 


ception 


J their American colleagues, 


which the 
them and the discussion of 
Each of these gentlemen 


it in so far 


frankness with doors of 


our 


th assurances th: as Americans 
erned their future policies would be new 
ke our own. The important 


hether they have learned this lesson in 


thing, though, 


respect 
. e British irnals and some British mer- 
le houses have sent commissions to this coun- 
It has 


gesture 


lately to examine our industrial ways. 
at Premier 


irritation over some international 


‘ + 
orteé r 


Baldwin, as a 
ward allaying 

I pre es to send a commission to study 
ndustrial methods and all the things that go 


the composition of our national economy. This 


be the big thing of his political career, if he 
good commission and if the British people 
nit from its study 

In brief, the success of the American people 
llowing the disaster of the war has been due 


their 


intelligence, to nothing less. If the Ger- 
be entering upon the road of prosperity their 
piration will also be intelligence. It is of course 
iman nature for the unsuccessful person to be 
us of the rich man, and to ascribe the success 
latter to many favors other than the simple 

of hard work, intelligent work, thrift and 
yperation. So it is with nations. American suc- 
ess, and German success if it comes, should not be 


subject of jealousy, but rather of emulation. 


Building and Earnings 


c is commonly 
tions are now rather than 
upward. Memory associates decreases in the vol- 
ume of building with unfavorable turns in 
eral business, sometimes leading to depression. 
Analysis of past performances shows that 
there were two distinct elements when a period 

of heavy building was 
lighter 


recognized that building opera- 


tending downward 


gen- 


followed by a period of 


depression, building. First, 


with there 


Apprentices to Hold Molding Contest 


The committee on apprentice training of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association has organized an ap- 
prenticeship molding contest of national scope. Mold- 
ing contests have been held in five districts: Wilming- 
ton, Del.; East Cambridge, Mass.; Erie, Pa.; Milwau- 


. kee, and in the Moline, Ill, Rock Island, IIl., and 
; Davenport, Iowa, district. The castings of the appren- 
; tices winning the contests in the district contests will 
' be on display in a booth at the Detroit convention. A 
committee of judges of the A. F. A. will select the best 
castings from those on display and award prizes to 
; 
i: 
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was the decrease in the sum total of activity ; 
sulting from the decrease in building. Seco: 
there was the influence upon profits and emp! 
ment of labor caused by industrial enterpris 
becoming unremunerative. 

Several times an excess of facilities has be: 
provided, in transportation and in manufacturing 
beyond what the public could naturally engag: 
A period of light earnings and employment fo! 
lowed, during which the country grew up to t! 
full measure of the facilities, whereupon every- 
thing became satisfactory again. 

The kind of building that is understood now to 
be decreasing, however, is in housing facilities, 
rather than in manufacturing or in transportation. 
Housing facilities can always be utilized, for th« 
people can live in the newer and better accommo- 
dations. There is no definite line between the 
structure that should be occupied and the struc- 
ture that should not. The line moves up and 
according to circumstances. It moved far 
down in 1917, 1918 and 1919. Unsuitable build- 
ings were occupied and there was much crowding 

It is an item of much less consequence if the 
money yield in dwelling houses, or even hotels and 
office buildings, goes down than if the yield in 
manufacturing and transportation enterprises 
goes down. The adjustment is much simpler. 

That a decrease in building operations re- 
duces the sum total of business done cannot be 
denied; but it has been quite well recognized that 
competition, particularly on the part of building 
trades artisans, has much room in which to re- 
duce building costs. Such competition has been 
greatly needed. If ever competition were the life 
of trade there is opportunity for building to take 
on renewed life by costs coming down. 

There are great opportunities, by harder work, 
by more efficient work on the part of the individ- 
ual and by greater efficiency through free employ- 
ment of men best suited to the work, involving 
elimination of the jurisdictional rules that have 
been the bane of the building trades, Not the 
least of the items in connection with the changes 
that genuine competition would involve is the 
much freer use of steel in dwelling-house and 
other small-structure building. Given a free op- 
portunity to use steel, there would be demand for 
many houses with abandonment of less suitable 
houses now occupied. 

These are adjustments that can be made. It is 
quite different from a situation in which excess 
building had produced too many steel mills, too 


many miles of railroad or too much electric gen- 
erating capacity. 


down 


the best in each group of the iron, steel and non-ferrous 
entries. The German foundry association is planning 
to have on display the material of an apprentice train- 
ing course, while the work of the French foundry high 
school will be on exhibit. 

A discussion session on apprentice training will also 
be held at which those who have been undertaking foun- 
dry apprentice training will explain their work. 

The various sand testing apparatus developed under 
the supervision of the joint committee on molding sand 
research will be on display. Demonstrators will be on 


hand to explain the operation of the equipment and 
the methods of testing. 











Small Decline in August Iron Output 


Estimated Returns Show Daily Rate Only 875 Tons, or About One Per Cent. Less 
Than July—Net Loss of Two Furnaces 


F ‘(OM a compilation of data collected by wire on 
\ug. 31, the decline in pig iron production in August 
| that in July was very small. With the last two 
of the month estimated in most cases by the 
lucing companies, the output was 3,196,190 gross 
or 103,103 tons per day for the 31 days of August. 
This is a decline of only 875 tons, or less than 1 per 
ent, from the 103,978 tons per day made in the 31 

s of July. 

There were eight furnaces blown in and 10 blown 

t or banked, making a net loss of two for the month. 

s compares with a net loss of four furnaces in July. 

rhere were 214 furnaces active on Aug. 31 as com- 
red with 216 on Aug. 1. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s schedule calls 
for putting on two additional blast furnaces this week. 
\ furnace at Sparrows Point, Md., was to go in on 
Wednesday and one at Johnstown, Pa., will be lighted 
Saturday. 4 

Furnaces Blown In and Out 


\mong the furnaces blown in during August was 

Buffalo B furnace and the Genesee furnace of the 
M. A. Hanna Co. in New York; one furnace of the 
New Jersey Zine Co. in the Lehigh Valley; one Carrie 
nd one Lucey furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
one Eliza furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration in the Pittsburgh district; the Dover furnace 
in the central and northern Ohio district and No. 4 
North Birmingham furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. in Alabama. 

Among the furnaces blown out vr banked during 
\ugust was one Donner furnace of the Donner Steel 
Co. in New York; one furnace at the Bethlehem plant 
f the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and one furnace of 
the New Jersey Zine Co. in the Lehigh Valley; one 
Carrie and one Isabella furnace of the Carnegie Stee! 


INGOT IRON PIPE TO BRAZIL 


British to Fabricate 20 Miles of Water Pipe from 
Ingot Iron Plates Rolled in Britain 
and United States 


A contract for 20,000 tons of riveted pipe to be 
used in the water supply system of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
has been secured by Braithwaite & Co., Ltd., a large 
British fabricating company, in which Dorman, Long 
& Co., Ltd., are interested. The line will be 20 miles 
long and of 90-in. diameter pipe fabricated from ingot 
iron plates, produced by the American Rolling Mill 
Co. and its United Kingdom licensees. About 75 per 
cent of the plates will be 7/16 in. thick and the re- 
mainder % in. thick. 

The bulk of the tonnage will be furnished to 
Braithwaite & Co. by Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., 
one of the British licensees of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., and two other British mills, while a portion 
will be rolled at the Ashland, Ky., plant of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. The transaction with Braithwaite 
& Co. is being handled by the Armco International Cor- 
poration. 








manufacturer with shops in the 


A cast iron pipe ied to the Alabama Pub- 


Birmingham district has appl 
lic Service Commission for freight rate on ft ame 
pig iron to be brought by rail from the port o . 


to Birmingham. The tonnage is not mentioned. 
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Co. in the Pittsburgh district; the. Punxy furnace in 
western Pennsylvania; one Central furnace of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in northern Ohio; one Gary 
furnace in the Chicago district; one Mayville furnace 
in Wisconsin, and No. 3 North Birmingham furnace of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. in Alabama. 


Production by Districts 


The estimated August production by districts is 
given in the table. The complete returns, giving the 
actual output for all furnaces for the month of August, 
will be published in THE IRON AGg, Sept. 9. 


soernee - . . oo) 


Pig Tron Production by Districts, Grose Tons 


Aug July June May 
(31 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 
New York 198,925 206,252 195,699 229,640 
New Jersey 
Lehigh Valley 80.580 84.223 9P.024 92 696 
Schuylkill Valley 67,295 66.531 68,190 81.563 
Lower Susquehanna 
ind Lebanon Val- 
leys ; ; 6,028 35.945 35.094 36.845 
Pittsburgh district 666,485 622,772 653,044 712,232 
Shenango Valley 108,965 117,504 134,156 139,201 
Western Penna 127,604 127,622 123,924 145.095 
Maryland Virginia 
and Kentucky $5,535 82.963 85,901 94,691 
Wheeling district 108,329 108,110 117,838 133,792 
Mahoning Valley 321,825 $17,307 313,633 341,801 
Central and North- 
ern Ohio $50,544 348,371 323,904 944,553 
Southern Ohio 35.914 48.468 49.438 49,137 
Illinois and Indiana 643.760 668,564 661,758 664.477 
Mich Minn., Mo., 
Wis Cdlo and 
Utah 121,278 137,135 137,753 153,072 
Alabama 238,623 246,124 238,491 254,246 
Tennessee 500 5,447 5,452 8.388 
Total 3.196.190 3.223.338 3,235,309 3,481,428 


a? 


Warwick Blast Furnaces May Be Leased 
or Sold 


The Warwick blast furnaces at Pottstown, Pa., 
which recently reverted to their owners, the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co., after years of operation by the East- 
ern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., will be advertised for 
sale or lease. The furnaces came back into the pos- 
session of the Warwick Iron & Steel Co. when the 
Eastern Steel Co., now in receivership in equity, de- 
faulted on the rental. There are two stacks with an 
annual rated capacity of 364,750 gross tons. W. 8. 
Pilling, 1500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is presi- 
dent of the Warwick Iron & Steel Co.; George E. 
Schlegelmilch, Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, 
is vice-president, and H. F. Hallman, Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 


Gas Producer Tied to By-Product Plant 


A new battery of 57 by-product coke ovens to be 
installed at the Lackawanna works of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation is to have a gas producer which 
will use the small coke and breeze to supply heat for 
the new ovens and to release all of the oven gas for 
use in steel making. This will mark the first time 
that by-product coke ovens have been tied to a gas 
producer in a steel plant so that the richer gas of the 
ovens might go to the open-hearth furnaces. The Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, will install both the ovens and 
the gas producer. 
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MACHINERY INTO CHINA 


Great Britain Furnished Lion’s Share—United 
States, Japan and Germany Follow 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 30. 
machinery into 


Total imports of industrial 
China during 1924, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, amounted to $18,672,000, 
as compared with $21,904,000 and $41,387,000 for 1923 
and 1922 nneCnn ly, according to the industrial ma- 


inery division, Department of Commerce. While 
ich a comparison, with the years immediately preced- 
ng, may appear unfavorable, a study of this trade in 
onnection with that of pre-war years reveals some 


facts which are most encouraging. The 1924 machinery 
import trade represents four times the average value 
for the pre-war years 1910 to 1913, inclusive, which 
amounted to only $4,604,000. 

In view of the political disturbances which China 
has been experiencing, this showing is a tribute to the 
trade vitality of that country, and argues well for re- 
newed activity when conditions become more favorable. 
This trade expansion is indicative also of the growing 
industrialization of China, which is taking place along 
with that of other Asiatic countries. 


Sources of Machinery Sent to China 


\ study of the participation of the machinery pro- 
ducing countries of the world in the Chinese trade re- 
veals some significant developments. In 1924 Great 


Britain, the principal supplier, shipped to China indus- 
trial machinery valued at $5,519,384, the United States 
and Canada being second, with a total of $3,859,731. 
Japan’s total was $3,520,916 and Germany’s $3,179,075. 
This contrasts strikingly with the pre-war situation, as 
revealed by averages for the four years 1910 to 1913, 
inclusive, which were as follows: Great Britain, $1,730,. 
050; Germany, $847,735; Japan, $409,224, and the United 
States and Canada, $331,620. It will be seen that, in 
comparison with this pre-war period, shipments from 
both Great Britain and Germany have increased more 
than three-fold, those from Japan nearly nine-fold, 
while those from the United States have risen almost 
twelve-fold, or more than the shipments of any of the 
other countries. 


Of outstanding importance in the textile machinery 
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market of China is the growing participation of Japa; 
which has increased from an average of only 14 
cent for the pre-war period to 37 per cent for 1923 a 
1924. Japan now ranks second only to Great Britai: 


as a source for such equipment. 


Machine Tool Market Contested 


China imported in 1924 machine tools to the valu: 
of $529,894, as compared with $393,590 in 1913, and an 
average of only $21,268 for the pre-war period 1910 to 
1913, inclusive. This market for machine tools is 
closely contested and the relative importance of the 
principal countries enjoying a share in this trade varies 
considerably from year to year. Thus, in 1924 the 
United States ranked first, supplying 29 per cent of the 
total imports of machine tools, with a value of $153,- 
094, but closely followed by Japan, with a share of 
nearly 28 per cent and an import value of $147,017. 
In 1923 and 1922 the situation was quite different, for 
in these years Germany held first rank, with 44.5 per 
cent and 31 per cent respectively; while the United 
States was second in importance in 1923 and shared 
third place with Great Britain in 1922, both of these 
countries being surpassed in that year by Japan. 


Malleable Castings Drop Sharply 


July production of malleable castings is reported 
by the Department of Commerce at 55,555 tons, the 
smallest figure in more than a year and a half. The 
compilation is from 1389 identical plants, of which six 
were idle in July. The figure compares with 61,023 
tons in June and with 57,172 tons in July, 1925. 

For seven months, total production has been 460,018 
tons, an increase of 7% per cent over the 427,609 tons 
of the first seven months of 1925. In both years pro- 
duction ran ahead of shipments, the figures of which 
totaled 431,513 tons in the first seven months of 1926. 
Shipments in July were 55,029 tons. Orders booked 
have fallen below shipments each year, the total for 
the first seven months this year having been 386,063 
tons. It happens that several plants have not reported 
orders, but they represent less than 7 per cent of the 
production reported. The capacity operated in July 
figured out at 51.1 per cent, while for the seven months 
it was 59.7 per cent. 
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Change Sheet Base and Gage Extras 


No. 24 Gage Made Base for Black and Galvanized Sheets— 
Differentials Revised to Make Prices for Various 
Gages More Nearly in Keeping with Costs 


C= steel manufacturers representing the major 
\ portion of the country’s productive capacity have 
announced that effective Sept. 1, sales of one-pass, 
id-rolled, box-annealed black sheets and of galvanized 
sheets will be on a new base of No. 24 gage, instead 
f No. 28 gage. At the same time they announced the 
adoption of a new set of gage differentials applicable 
mn black, galvanized and all other finishes of sheets the 
prices of which are based on the price of black sheets. 
[he present base gages and gage differentials on tin 
mill black sheets and on blue annealed sheets are not 
affected, and all extras for width and length and mis- 
ellaneous extras also remain unchanged. 


Old Differentials Not in Keep'ng With Costs 


The establishment of the new base gage and the 
revised gage differentials finds its primary reason in 
the fact that for some time selling prices have been 
ut of alinement with costs. Prices of the heavy gages 
have allowed a profit, but this has been largely dis- 
sipated, it is said, by selling prices at or below the 
producing costs of the light gages. Since there has 
been a profit in the heavy gages, the temptation has 
been strong to name prices on them which, reckoned 
on the standard gage differentials, have figured back 
to very low base prices. Possibly concessions on the 
heavy-gage sheets in themselves would not have been 
a serious matter, but it so happens that there are few 
users of heavy sheets who do not also use the lighter 
gages, and getting heavy sheets at one base, they have 
usually insisted on like price treatment on the light 
sheets. 

It is entirely natural that such a situation should 
get attention, and the new card is the result. It means 
that in the future sheets of lighter than No. 24 gage 
will carry higher prices, in keeping with producing 
costs, and that the heavier gages will be lower than 
they have been, also in keeping with costs. It appears 
from a comparison of the new and old cards that some 
companies, in establishing new base prices of 3c., Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 24 gage black sheets and 3.85c., Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 24 gage galvanized sheets, used 4.30c., 
Pittsburgh, as their price for No. 28 gage galvanized 
and 3.15¢., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 gage black sheets. 
What the new card means is clearly shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


Increase $1 to $3 a Ton on Nos. 25 to 30 


Black sheets in gages Nos. 25 to 30, inclusive, will 
be quoted at $1 to $3 a ton more than formerly, but 
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NEW AND OLD BASES AND EXTRAS 
One-Pass, Cold-Rolled, Box-Anne aled Black Sheets 
(Per 100 Lb.) 
——New Card——, —Old Card— Chang‘ 
Gage Differential Price Differential Price in Pric 
30 + $0.50 $3.50 4+. $0.20 $3.35 + $0.15 
=o + 0.40 3.40 + 0.10 3.25 | ois 
28 + 0.25 3.25 Base 8.15 0.10 
27 + 015 3.15 — 0.05 3.10 0.05 
25-26 + 0.10 3.10 — 6.10 3.05 | 0065 
24 Base 3.00 =- 6.15 3.00 
22 — 6.05 2.95 ow Gan 3.00 0.08 
2 — 0.05 2.95 — 0.15 3.00 05 
21 on 2.95 um oe 2.95 

20 — 020 2.80 — 620 239 0.16 
19 — 0.20 2.80 a= 636 2.95 0.15 
18 — 0.20 2,80 a ¢20 2.95 a 15 
17 — 6.30 2.7 — 6.20 2.95 0.25 
16 <. 0.30 2.70 — 0.25 2.90 0.20 
15 — 0.30 2.70 ——_ > } 2.90 0 20 
14 — 0.35 2.65 — 6.30 2.85 0 20 
13 — 0.35 2.65 — 0.30 2.85 0 20 
12 — 0.35 2.65 — 035 289 0.15 
11 — 0.45 2.55 — 0.35 2.80 0.25 
10 — 045 2.55 — 035 2.80 ; 





FY 


in all the commonly used gages heavier than No. 24 
gage, except No. 21 gage for which the price is the 
same as under the old card, reductions of $1 to $4 
have been made. The cut amounts to $5 a ton in No. 17 
gage, but there is not much call for that thickness or 
much production of it. There has been a like reduction 
in Nos. 10 and 11 gages, but that is not important, 
since most of the business in gages heavier than No. 16 
is in blue annealed sheets. 

Galvanized sheets of No. 30 gage are reduced $1 a 
ton in the new card; No. 29 gage sells at the same price 
as under tne old card, while advances of $1 to $2 a ton 
are made in Nos. 25 to 28 gages, inclusive. Reductions 
in the commonly used gages heavier than No. 24 run 
from $1 to $4 a ton. 


Base on Tin Mill Black Plate Unchanged 


Tin mill black sheets for a long time have been sold 
at the same base gage and gage differentials as sheet 
mill black sheets. This alinement is broken by the new 
card, and tin mill black sheets will continue to be sold 
on a base of No. 28 gage, subject to the old gage dif- 
ferentials. It is asserted that in tin mill practice pro- 
duction costs are least in the lighter gages and greatest 
in the heavier gages; consequently the present base 
and gage differentials called for no revision. 

The gage-size brackets of the new card are substan- 
tially the same as those of the sheet and jobbing mill 
scale of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. Incidentally, the new base and gage dif- 
ferentials will result in increased wages for the mill 
crews, since adjustments which will continue at least 
until June 1 next are based on the average sales prices 
of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black sheets. While manufac- 
turers representing less than 25 per cent of the sheet- 
making capacity of the country sign the wage scale 
agreement of the Amalgamated association, the results 
of bi-monthly examinations of the sales records of sig- 
natory companies govern the wages paid at all other 
mills in the country except those of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. The last wage conference, held in May 
at Atlantic City, between the wage scale committee of 
the Amalgamated association and representatives of 
the manufacturers, continued sales prices of Nos, 26, 
27 and 28 gages as the basis of wage settlements. 

It will probably take a little time for the new card 
to become fully effective, because business now on the 
books is not affected and there are few manufacturers 
who are not fairly well obligated for the month of 
September. 
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R BLACK AND GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Galvanized Sheets 
(Per 100 LA.) 


New Card—— —A Vd Card Change 
Gage Differential Price Differential Price in Price 
30 + $0.90 $4.75 + $0.50 $4.40 $0.05 
29 + 6.70 4.55 + 6.26 4.55 
28 + 6.506 4.35 Base 4.30 + 6.065 
27 > 0.35 4.20 ~ ©1415 4.15 + 6.06 
25-26 + 0.25 4.10 0.30 4.00 + 6.10 
24 Base 8.85 —— §45 3.85 
23 0.15 3.70 ~— 6.45 3.85 — « %§ 
22 6.15 3.70 6.45 2.85 - 6.45 
21 0.15 3.70 6.60 2.70 
20 06.26 3.65 6.466 3.70 - 6.05 
19 6.20 3.65 - 6.46 3.70 0.05 
is 6.35 3.50 0.60 2.70 ~ 6.20 
17 0.50 3.35 6.60 3.70 ~ 6.36 
16 6.50 3.35 — 6.76 3.65 6.20 
15 6.56 3.35 — 06.75 3.55 6.29 
14 0.60 3.25 6.90 3.40 6.15 
13 0.60 3.25 0.90 3.40 — 6.15 
12 0.60 3.25 - 6.96 3.40 ~ O15 
11 6.70 3.15 ~ 1.00 3.20 ~——e @.15 
10 0.70 3.16 1.00 3.30 - 0.15 
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63 THE IRON AGE 


ADDED FOUNDRY PAPERS 





Important Changes in Technical Program for 
the Foundrymen’s Convention 


The technical program for the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Association and 
the second international foundrymen’s congress to be 


held in Detroit the week of Sept. 27, was published in 

THE IRON AGE, July 15, page 153. Since then some 

changes have been made which are briefly as follows: 
To the non-ferrous session on aluminum and alumi- 
alloys, scheduled for 3 p. m. Monday, Sept. 27, 


paper entitled “Aluminum Castings of High 
Strength,” by R. S. Archer and Dr. Zay Jefferies, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cleveland, has been added. 
In the session on core binders and cores, scheduled 
the same day and hour, a paper entitled “Methods 
Determining the Properties of Cores Made with 
Binders,” by H. L. Campbell, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, has been substituted for a paper 
tled “Core Oil Specifications,” by V. A. Crosby, 


Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind 

For the session on steel founding, scheduled for 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 28, an additional paper en- 
titled “Defects in Steel Castings,” is by R. S. Munson, 
Atlantic Steel Castings Co., Chester, Pa 

For the session devoted to cupola practice, scheduled 

the afternoon of Tuesday, Sept. 28, H. W. Dietert, 


ted States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, has 
nged the title of his paper to “A Study of Gating 
Iron Castings” and the paper entitled “Cupola Practice 
n a Continuous Foundry,” by H. Rayner, Dodge Broth- 
Detroit, has been canceled. The exchange paper of 


th Belgian Technical Foundry Association, entitled 


‘Chaplets in Heavy Iron Castings,” by Ivan Lamoureux, 
! transferred to this session. 
For the session on malleable cast iron, to be held 
the morning of Wednesday, Sept. 29, “A Study 


o! 
Malleable Cast Iron,” by Dr. O. Quadrat has been 
idded to the program as a contribution from the 
Czechoslovakian Foundry Association. 


lwo new papers are scheduled for the session on 
casting nickel] alloys, Sept. 29, “The Utility of Nickel- 


To Investigate Alleged Dumping of Ger- 
man Hoops 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—The Appraiser of Customs 
at Boston has issued several notices of suspected dump- 
ing of hoop steel into the United States from Germany. 
This is preliminary action looking to an investigation 
of the matter in order to ascertain whether or not the 
competing American industry has been injured. Should 
it be found that it is, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would issue an anti-dumping notice assessing a special 
dumping duty, which would be equal to the difference 
between the foreign market value and the purchase 
price or the exporter’s sales price. In the absence of 
such value the duty would be the difference between the 
cost of production and the exporter’s sales price. The 
notices issued were the outgrowth of examination of 
invoices of hoop steel shipments from Germany. 


Higher Rates on Foreign Steel 
to St. Louis Approved 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—In a decision handed down 
last week the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
that the application of domestic instead of import rates 
was justified on foreign iron and steel products shipped 
to St. Louis over lines east of the Mississippi River 
from New Orleans and other Gulf ports, excluding 
Texas ports. The commission also approved an in- 
crease in rates to Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark. On 
the other hand, it decided against the application of 
domestic rates on iron and steel products imported 
through Texas ports to St. Louis, Little Rock, Pine 
Bluff and points in Oklahoma and Kansas. 

The present import rate to St. Louis, Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff is 41.5c. per 100 lb. The new rate to 
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Manganese and Iron Alloys in Making Special Brass: 
by Dr. W. Guertler, Technical High School, Charlotten- 
burg, Germany, and “Exudation on Brass and Bronzes,”’ 
by W. B. Price and A. J. Phillips, Scovill Mfg. © 
Waterbury, Conn. 

For the session on foundry costs, on the afternoo: 
of Wednesday, Sept. 29, two papers on “Costs” hav: 
been arranged, one by E. W. McCullough, manage: 
department of manufacture, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, and the other by R. E. Belt 
American Malleable Castings Association, Cleveland 

The session on foundry sand control, will be held 
Thursday morning, Sept. 30 and four papers have been 
arranged as follows: “Some Practical and Technica! 
Data Obtained from the Use of Clay Additions to 
Molding Sand Heaps,” by R. F. Harrington, A. 5 
Wright and-M. A. Hosmer, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corpora 
tion, Boston; a contribution from the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association; “Strength Testing of Foun- 
dry Sands,” by T. C. Adams, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. and “Tests to Show Proper Mixing of Foundry 
Sands,” by H. W. Dietert, United States Radiator 
Corporation, Detroit. 

A new paper on cast iron, scheduled for the after- 
noon of Thursday, Sept. 30, is entitled “The Effect of 
Various Alloys on the Growth of Gray Iron Under 
Repeated Heatings and Coolings,” by R. R. Kennedy 


and G. J. Oswald, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


New papers for the second session on foundry sand 
control, on the morning of Friday, Oct. 1, are “The 
Effect of Mulling Time on Some of the Properties of 
Sand,” by A. V. Leun, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and “Some Experiments to Determine the Effect 
of Clay on the Fusion Point of Molding Sands,” by 
D. W. Trainer, also of Cornell University. 


Two sessions not scheduled in the tentative program 
have been arranged, both to be carried on in foreign 
languages. The first, to be conducted in the French 
and Belgian languages, is on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Sept. 28, with Robert Ronceray as chairman. The 
other session will be in German on Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. 29, with Dr. Richard Moldenke as chair- 
man. The complete program calls for 24 sessions, in- 
cluding round table luncheon discussions. 


St. Louis over lines east of the Mississippi River will 
be 50c. The new rates to Pine Bluff from New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports outside of Texas will be 52.5c. 
on structural steel and 47c. on other finished steel prod- 
ucts. To Little Rock they will be 53.5c. on structural 
steel and 48.5c. on other steel. 

The commission said that the record indicates that 
the prices of foreign steel at point of manufacture are 
approximately one-half those of domestic steel. It was 
pointed out, moreover, that even under the proposed 
rates foreign steel will retain a considerable advantage 
over domestic steel. 

Anent the proposed increases in rates from Texas 
ports, which were found unjustified, American iron and 
steel interests showed that the present rates from Gal- 
veston and Houston to Oklahoma and Kansas points 
are substantially lower on a mileage basis than domes- 
tic rates from Kansas City and St. Louis to the same 
destinations. They filed various exhibits indicating 
that, on the basis of present prices of steel at Chicago 
and the freight rates to destination, delivered prices on 
domestic steel at the Kansas and Oklahoma points are 
considerably higher than those on foreign steel. 





New Cold-Rolled Strip Mill at Rome, N.Y. 


The Rome Strip Steel Co., incorporated for $150,- 
000, will engage in the manufacture of cold-rolled strip 
steel at Rome, N. Y. The equipment, consisting of 10 
and 12 in. mills and auxiliary machinery, is now being 
installed, with capacity of 1000 tons per month. Oper- 
ations will be begun about the middle of September. 

s H. B. Hinman, who was with the Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, Ohio, for four years and previous to that 


with the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., for eight 
years, will be general manager. 
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To Honor Foreign Foundrymen 


Gold Medals to Be Awarded to Three British and French Metallurgists 
by American Foundrymen 


TT. HREE prominent European foundrymen and metal- 
lurgists will be given gold medals by the board 
f directors of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
the coming annual convention in Detroit on the 
recommendation of the board of awards of the associa- 
tion. The presentations will be made at the annual 
banquet, Thursday evening, Sept. 30, during the week 
' the convention and exhibition. The medals are 
granted in recognition of distinguished services to the 
foundry industry. 

Eugene Victor Ronceray, of Thiais, France, has 

een chosen to receive the J. H. Whiting gold medal; 
John Shaw of Sheffield, England, the John A. Penton 
gold medal, and Prof. Thomas Turner, University of 
Birmingham, Birmingham, England, the Joseph 5S. 
Seaman gold medal. 

The board of awards, in view of the fact that con- 
vention week at Detroit takes in also the second in- 
ternational foundrymen’s congress, selected three men 
who have been most prominent in European circles in 
their contributions to the advancement of the foundry 
industry. Professor Turner is one of the British metal- 
lurgists whose work has been of fundamental impor- 
tance in the casting industry. John Shaw, foundryman 
and student of cast iron metallurgy, has been influential 
in the development of British foundry practice. E. V. 
Ronceray is recognized as being foremost in the devel- 
opment of French foundry practice. He was an organ- 
izer of the French foundry school and the inventor and 
manufacturer of molding machines which have largely 
aided in putting French foundries on a production 
basis. 

The American Foundrymen’s Association medals 
which are to be presented to these men at the thirtieth 
annual convention of the association, are three of the 
four gold medals authorized by the association for pres- 
entation from time to time to outstanding men con- 
nected with the industry. The medals were made pos- 
sible by gifts to the association contributed by four 
charter members and past officers: John A. Penton, the 
first secretary; Joseph S. Seaman, the third president; 
W. H. McFadden, the tenth president, and John H. 
Whiting, vice-president in 1906. 

Eugene V. Ronceray is vresident and managine di- 
rector of S. A. des Establissements Bonvillain et Ron- 
ceray, Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris, and he is oe ee 
dent and managing director of the Universal _— 
of Machine Molding & Machinery ©o., London, as we 
as a director of studies at the foundry high school at 
Paris. He was born Nov. 15, 1869, and took his engi- 

i ; Ecole Nationale des Arts 
neering degree in 1891 at the sted the 
et Metiers of Chalons. Mr. Ronceray has dev 


greater part of his life to foundry practice and is one 
of the founders of the Association Technique de Fon- 
derie de France, of which he is vice-president. He has 
contributed a number of papers to various technical 
journals and societies. He lectured in the United States 
at various foundry centers in 1907, presenting a paper 
at the foundrymen’s congress in Philadelphia in that 
year and at the Rochester convention in 1922. In 1921 
he originated the idea of a special foundry school in 
a lecture which he delivered in Liége, Belgium, and 
three years later the first foundry school was inaugu- 
rated in Paris. 

Thomas Turner is widely known to foundrymen for 
his research on the influence of silicon on cast tron. He 
also has done much important work in the non-Jerrous 
field, and it is due to his energy and initiative that the 
metallurgical school of Birmingham University has 
attained prominence. He was born in 1861 and was 
graduated from the Royal School of Mines, London. He 
has written several books on metallurgy and education- 
al subjects for various societies and trade papers. 
Professor Turner was presented with the Bessemer gold 
medal in 1925 by the Iron and Steel Institute. 

John Shaw is one of the foremost British foundry- 
men and has contributed extensively to the technical 
press on practical and metallurgical phases of the 
foundry industry. He was graduated from Liverpool 
University, served for a time as an apprentice with 
the Widnes Foundry Co., and became assistant foreman 
at the age of 19, with full charge of the foundry at 22. 
For the past several years he has been manager of the 
Newhall works of the Brightside Foundry & Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., Sheffield, where iron castings up to 120 
tons have been made. Mr. Shaw has been prominently 
identified with foundry organization affairs for many 
years and was presented with the Oliver Stubbs gold 
medal at the 1924 meeting of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen. He has been selected to present the 1926 
exchange paper on behalf of the institute at the Detroit 
meeting. 


Four new bar mills at the Cambria plant, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., will be inspected Sept. 25 by 
members of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers. The new power plant will prove another 
point of interest. A special train will leave Pittsburgh 
at 8 a. m., Eastern standard time, to convey members 
from that city. The inspection trip will start at 10 
a. m. at main entrance of the Gautier department of 
the works. 
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Better Outlook for Fall Demand 


Large Orders for Light Sheets—High August Output in 
Pig Iron and Steel—Good Prospects for Line 
Pipe and Track Buying 


YEPTEMBER opens with substantial indications 
S of a continuance of activity in the steel trade 
on the scale that has made the two mid-summer 
months stand out so far above the July-August 
average for the five preceding years. Several de- 
velopments of the past week in respect to mill op- 
erations as well as prospective demand have been 
more definitely favorable. 

A gage of the high August rate of steel pro- 
duction is furnished by our pig iron statistics 
gathered on the last day of the month. Producers’ 
figures from all the furnaces in the country, with 
Aug. 31 estimated, give a total of 3,196,190 tons, or 
103,103 tons per day, against 3,223,338 tons in July. 
or 103,978 tons a day—a falling off of but 875 
tons a day, against 3866 tons in July. 

Furnaces in blast Sept. 1 numbered 214; on 
Aug. 1 there were 216. Ten blew out in the month 
and 8 blew in. Two Bethlehem furnaces blow in 
this week, which will more than balance this loss. 

Reckoning from the August output of steei- 
making pig iron, estimates of last month’s steel! 
ingot production put it above that for July. The 
Steel Corporation’s average was about 85. Bethle- 
hem’s schedule called for 77 per cent, its actual 
output was close to 82 per cent, and its scheduled 
rate for September is 85, 

Leading steel producers are now counting on 
larger operations in the next 60 days than they were 
willing to predict in the lull that came in mid- 
August. Buying of sheets in the past week has 
been on a large scale. Railroad demand-—largely 
for tracklaying, as the car situation has not yet de- 
veloped—is coming earlier than in 1925. Fall con- 
sumption of steel for automobiles will exceed last 
year’s, and structural mills see more fall business 
ahead than was indicated 30 days ago. 

Chicago district steel mills report shipments in 
June, July and August 50 per cent greater than 
for any like period in their history, while produc- 
tion averages 85 per cent of capacity. 

Much of the week’s sheet business was in lighter 
gages. The new schedule of extras, worked on for 
months, was made effective Sept. 1 by leading pro- 
ducers. It advances the light gages $3 to $4 a ton 
and reduces some of the heavier gages. Many 
buyers of light sheets covered at the old rates. 

Thus sheet mills start September with full order 
books. Several automobile companies have placed 
good orders for body sheets. While most recent 
buying at Detroit has been for October, some cat 
builders are now figuring on fourth quarter con- 
tracts for both sheets and cold-rolled strip steel 

Rail mills look for even larger rollings for 1927 
than they have had this year. A leading line is 
likely to contract in September. Already about 
150,000 tons has been taken by several roads. In 
addition to the 32,000 tons placed in Alabama the 


Atlantic Coast Line has bought 20,000 tons of 
Bethlehem rails. 

For the 3000 cars to be repaired for the Pennsy)- 
vania Railroad 15,000 tons of steel will be furnished 
by a Pittsburgh mill. 

Plate work is on the increase. A Providence, 
R. I., conduit will take 5700 tons of lock-joint pip’ 
and the Southern California Edison Co. will get 
bids shortly on 7000 tons of plates for a penstock 
and pipe line at San Diego. 

A good run of line pipe business has come out 
this week, notably a South American order given 
the National Tube Co. by the National Andean Cor- 
poration, Colombia, for 300 miles of 10-in. pipe, a 
duplicate of last year’s contract with this corpora- 
tion. The Empire Gas & Fuel Co., Oklahoma, seeks 
221% miles of 16-in. pipe and is also taking prices 
on the projected 450-mile gas line from Amarillo 
to Kansas City, Mo. An inquiry has come for 160 
miles of 12%4-in. pipe for the Mexican Seaboard 
Oil Co., and the Lone Star Gas Co. is in the market 
for a round tonnage. 

An item of particular interest cabled from Lon- 
don is the sale of 20,000 tons of ingot iron plates 
for a 20-mile riveted pipe line to supply water to 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Braithwaite & Co., London, 
have the construction contract. Most of the plates 
will be furnished by British licensees of the Amer!i- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, but some 
will be rolled at the Ashland, Ky., mill of the latter 
company. 

Structural steel awards amounted this week to 
55,000 tons, including 30,000 tons for two Staten 
Island-New Jersey bridges. New work up for bids 
totals 28,500 tons, including 4000 for a medical 
building at Rochester, Minn., and 3000 tons for a 
Washington office building. A Jersey City refrig- 
erating plant takes 2400 tons of bars and 2500 tons 
of structural shapes, which have been awarded. 

Scrap markets are strong, with prices showing 
an upward trend, particularly in the East, where 
15,000 tons of heavy melting steel was sold at 
$17.50, delivered. Sales of steel scrap in the Pitts- 
burgh district have been made at $18.25. 

In pig iron the buying of 25,000 tons of basic 
in Eastern Pennsylvania was the chief item, prices 
running from $20.75 to $21, the lowest of the year. 
In Ohio, Lake furnaces have again been naming 
prices in the southern part of the State which Ohio 
River producers did not meet. 

Exports of iron and steel from the United 
States in July made the best total in 30 months. At 
194,717 tons, the gain over June was 22 per cent. 
Imports, on the other hand, at 82,411 tons, were the 
lowest since January, falling to 34 per cent below 
June. Of rolled and finished steel, 162,544 tons was 
exported in July and 31,659 tons imported. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Aug. 31, Aug. 24, Aug. 3, Sept. 1, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1926 1926 1925 


No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia...$21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $21.26 
No. 2, Valley Furnace.... 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.50 
N 2, Southern, Cin’ti.... 24.19 24.19 24.19 22.55 
No. 2, Birmingham....... 21.00 21.00 21.00 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 20,50 
Basic, del’d eastern Pa.... 20.75 21.00 21.00 20.50 
Basic, Valiey furnace..... 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh 19.76 19.76 19.76 20.76 
Malleable, Chicago® ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 18.76 18.76 18.76 19.76 


29.04 
115.00 


S. charcoal, Chicago.... 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace... 88.00 88.00 88.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h, rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Light rails at mill....... 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.84 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 25.00 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 40.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Certs Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 3.12 
Iron bars, Chicago........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... .. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.14 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beama, Chichi... .stns 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 

3Jeams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 


i the Chicago district is 6l1c. per ton 


On export business there are frequent variations from the 


inge of prices on various products, as shown in our market rey 
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Pittsburgh 


Large Line Pipe Inquiries Improve Pro- 
duction Prospects—Heavy Melting 
Steel Advances 


PITTsBpuRGH, Aug. 31.—Steel business has inc 
again after the slight let-down of a week ago. 
for the hot-rolled products have come up, while 
has been a real spurt of buying in the lighter gages 
of sheets, no doubt prompted by the fact that the aoe 
base gage and gage extras mean substantially hig er 
prices on sheets lighter than No. 24 gage. The new 
sheet card, which has been adopted by menutacturers 
controlling the major portion of the productive ca- 
pacity of the United States, becomes effective tomor- 
row. It is believed that it will be generally adopted, 
although at the moment there are several producers 
who are not satisfied and are delaying adoption pending 
develo s. _ : 

ee also is showing increased activity in 
pipe. Just when it began to look as though the mills 
were catching up with their obligations, an order was 
placed for 300 miles of 10-in. pipe line for shipment 
to South America, and a number of other sizable line 
pipe inquiries reached the market. If the Bae pipe 
bus'ness now in sight reaches the mills, they are vir- 





-reased 
Orders 
there 


tually assured of a good winter operation, regardless 


of any seasonal recession in 
goods in general. 


the demand for tubular 
The common belief is that the in- 
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Aug. 31, Aug. 24, Aug. 3, Sept. 1, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 10 3.10 3.10 3.16 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi 
cago dist, mill. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.30 
Sheets, galv No. 28, Pah 4.25 4.25 4.20 4.20 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Chi 
cago dist. mill 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.35 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P*gh_ 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 
chago dist. mill 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago dist 
mill 1.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Piain wire, Chicago dist 
mill . 2.55 2.55 2.5 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’ gah t.35 3.35 3.35 t.36 
Barbed wire, galv Chi 
cago dist. mill 1.40 3.40 +40 1.46 


Tin plate, 100 Ih. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 £5.50 


Old Material, 1. 


r Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago £15.50 $16.00 $16.00 $18.00 
Carwheels Philadelphia 17.50 17 50 17.00 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, P’gh. 18.00 17.50 17.00 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, Phila, 17.00 16.50 i 17 00 
Heavy melting steel, Ch'go 14.00 14.00 14.00 16 75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburch 17.00 17.00 16.50 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 18.50 18.00 17.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast. Ch’go (net ton) 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila 18.50 18.00 16.50 17.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.50 13.50 13.50 16.7 
Coke, Connellsville. Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt @3.15 $3.00 $2.85 $3.40 
Foundry coke, prompt 1.00 4.00 4.00 400 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyera: Cents Cen Cents ents 
Lake copper, New York 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.75 
Electrolytic opper, refinery 14.12% 14.12% 14.2 14.37% 
Zim St Louls 7.42% ;.4f 7 ' i 
Z New Yor 7.77 \ 7.20 7.7 po 
Lé ii, St. Louls 8 65 &.75 x 90 ¥ 50 
La ad. New York 5.30 5.90 9.15 9.85 
Tin (Strait ). New York GOS.87™% 65.00 65.00 56.62% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 

bove price A n domestic business, there is at times a 
ports m other pages 
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dustry cannot maintain its present rate of ingot pro- 
duction throughout the remainder of the year, but there 
are no expectations that the decline will be sufficient 
to prevent 1926 from making another new high record 
mark in steel production. Structural lettings are con- 
sidered to be good for the season, and with the usual 
amount of standard-section rail business likely to come 
out within the next 45 days, to say nothing of the 
possibility of line pipe business and the requirements 
of the agricultural implement industry, the last quar- 
ter of the year promises to be a reasonably busy one. 

There has been no let-down in steel works activities 
in this district. Ingot production still is holding at 
around 85 per cent of capacity, and with the orders on 
mill books, together with the production necessary to 
build up reserves of those products that are usually 
stocked, September operations should hold fairly close 
to the present gait. Much, of course, depends on how 
well the Chicago district does in the matter of fall and 
winter business, because it is no longer denied that 
unless mills in that district are fairly well filled up, 
it is hard for those in this district to get much business 
in what is now regarded as the center of steel con- 
sumption. 

Prices generally are steady, with sheets actually 
firmer, but as yet the situation in cold-rolled strips has 
not improved. There seems to be a little more interest 
in pig iron than was the case recent)y, and efforts on 
the part of consumers to force prices lower have been 
unsuccessful. There is a good deal of firmness to the 
scrap market, with $18 a fair appraisal of the present 
value of heavy melting steel. Consuming markets all 
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THE IRON AGE 


September 9, 1926 


announced an advance of $3 per 1000, effective Sept. 
The new quotations are $43 per 1000, f.o.b. East: 
plants, and $52 at Western works. The price of chro: 
brick also has been advanced by some makers, w! 
now are quoting $50 per net ton, f.o.b. works. \ 
change has been made in fire clay or magnesite bri: 
and recent prices continue on ground magnesite. Ma 
ers of silica brick are heavily obligated, due in : 
small measure to the fact that by-product coke ov: 
‘onstruction was never greater than at present excep! 
in the war period. Prices on refractories are giver 
on page 641. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Good specifications against 
sheet bar contracts but only moderately heavy releases 
against orders for billets and slabs are reported. De- 
mand for sheets, though active, is not sufficient to forc 
the mills that buy steel to supplement shipments o: 
contracts from regular sources of supply. Open mar 
ket transactions in all forms of steel are few, because 
so many mills have arrangements with supply sources. 
Prices are holding where they have been since late 
last year. They are given on page 641. 


Wire Products.—The outlet for wire products is not 
expanding as is that for most other forms of finished 
steel; indeed, the tendency seems to be in the, other 
direction, as is indicated by the fact that, with the steel 
industry as a whole operating 80 per cent of capacity 
or more, there is a wire plant engagement of from only 
55 to 60 per cent and the average operation for the 
year to date has not been much more. But there is 
business enough to sustain that operation, and since 
there has not been the seasonal fluctuation in demand 
of other years, the situation is regarded as fairly satis- 
factory. Business is being spread out over the year 
instead of coming in heavy volume at the outset and 
then dropping sharply during the process of passing 
into consumption. Prices are steady and are given on 
page 639. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The local standard-sec- 
tion rail mill is now rolling and shipping against its 
portion of a recent order from the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, but strictly new business is light. The mar- 
ket is weaker on light rails. Those rolled from billets 
are no longer salable above $34 per gross ton, while 
on fair-sized lots as low as $33 has been done. Orders 
for accessories are moderate, as is usually the case at 
this time of year. Prices are given on page 639. 


Tubular Goods.—The outlook for sustained opera- 
tion of lap-welded pipe capacity at a high rate is 
brightened by increased interest in line pipe. The 
National Andean Corporation, a subsidiary of the In- 
ternational Petroleum Co., in turn a Canadian sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, has 
placed with the National Tube Co. 300 miles of 10-in. 
pipe for a line in Colombia, South America. The Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Co., Bartlesville, Okla., is in the mar- 
ket for 22% miles of 16-in. plain-end pipe, while there 
is an inquiry for 160 miles of 12%-in. pipe from the 
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Tue Iron AGE Composite Prices 


ff : : 
- 
ites 63 
around Pittsburgh are strong, and this condition is 
reflected back to the producing centers. Export demand 
for coal is a strong factor in keeping up coke prices, as 
( é e getting so much better 
> r il thar e that they are not tempted to 

Pig lron.—Actual business pig iron is still light, 

that out in the past week 
pending tonnage to about 

iry iron Producers, seeing the 

‘ roduct within the next 30 

ig é wing f two furnaces now in 

ed ke stronger stand on prices. 

4 h appeared about two weeks ago, one for 

f f I ron and the other for 2000 tons, 

been closed, largely because producers 

r ( onsider less than $17.50, Valley fur- 
r the base grade. There are fresh inquiries 
ng to between 4000 and 5000 tons of foundry 
and two 500-ton lots of malleable iron are being 

ight. One sale of 200 tons of No. 2 foundry to a 
‘ittsburgh district melter has been made at $17.50, 
ind that is still the ruling price, except on single car- 

which usually bring 50c. a ton more. New busi- 
in the steel-making grades is lacking. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation put on the one idle 
furnace of its Elisa group on Aug. 25 and now has 11 
I it 12 stacks in production. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
taken off one of its Isabella furnaces. There are 
now 83 out of 127 furnaces producing in this and nearby 
listr THE IRON AGE average prices from Valley 
furnaces for August were $17.50 for basic iron and $18 
for Bessemer, as compared with $17.65 and $18.65 in 
Ju 
ght rate f 
v P burgh trict being | 
$17.50 to $18.0 
18.00% 19.00 
for 17.00 te 17.50 
f 17.50 to 18.0 
f dr 17.00 to 17.50 
17.50to 1 ( 
Ferroalloys.—Demand continues to reflect the fact 
most consumers are covered against their require- 
over the remainder of the year, and only occa- 

I inquiries are received, which usually are for 

gle carloa Not much new business is expected 
intil near the close of the year. Prices are unchanged; 
they are given on page 641. 

Fluorspar—Some domestic producers still are ad- 
hering firmly to $18 per net ton at mines for gravel 
fluorspar, but such business as has been done lately 
in this district has been at $17, and that price has been 
obtainable only because some consumers were willing 
to pay a higher price for domestic than foreign ma- 
terial. The latter has been selling at $17 per net ton, 
eaboard, or $20.50 delivered, Pittsburgh district. 

Refractories.—Leading makers of silica brick have 
aon 

Finished Steel 

Aug. 31, 1926, 2.431c. Per Lb. 

week ago ; 2.431 
One month ago bos ebook seocccsocn eee 
One year ago. th ee 2.396c 
10-year pre-war average............ 1.689¢c 

Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
ind black sheets. These products constitute 87 
per cent of the United States output of finished 
steel 

High Low 
1926 =. 2.45 3c., Jan. 5; 2.403c., May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396c Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15; 2.460c.., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824c., April 24; 2.446¢ Jan. 2 
’ 


Pig Iron 
Aug. 31, 1926, $19.46 Per Gross Ton 


One week 


UBS GROMER AGO. sw on ccistcddéiesic cee 19.46 
VED FORP. BEG. 0s stack sunsceses eee 19.13 
10-year pre-war average..........secces 15.72 


Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1986 $21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46, July 13 
1985 22 50, Jan. 13; 18.96, July 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26; 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Nov. 20 
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2 ed) gr Rtneera acne rears 
Iron and Steel Bars Sheets 
Soft Steel Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. Base Per Lb. 
F sburgh mills.....s.++++ 2.00c. to 2.10c. Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ..2.25c. to 2.30c, 
F eng) »skeee RoR Aa Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Ch’go dist. mill....... 2.40¢. 
De iladelphia ...cesceee seccecceecee+teBe. Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia......... 2.62c. 
De New York. ccoscessess occavenenianeu 
De eland .ccusnshveoedn acgeocskes » 00 ees 
F rmingham .....<«« eocceces 2.15c. to 2.25c. Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
C.i acific POrts. .ccccrcccceeessccves -. -2.85c. 4 
F San Francisco mills..... ..-2.85c. to 2.40c. No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..........3.10c. to 3.15c 
No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill.............3.25¢ 
Billet Steel Reinforcing No. 28, del’d Philadelphia......... $.42¢. to 8.47 
F ittsburgh mills. ....eseeees 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel Galvaniced 
E mill No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 4.20c. to 4.30c, 
Fob. mill ...sccvsesssshessasseseneenn ti Sl i, Set. Chee EE MMR. ,.5...00. 4.400. 
No. 28, del’d Philadelphia...............- 4.62c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chieago.......cseeee: 2.00c, Tin Mill Black Plate 
Re 1 iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills...........+-8.00e, . . roe 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 8 a 
non iron, del’d New York............ 224c. No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. asi cnenset 3.25. 
Tank Plates Base Per Lb. Achomatie Body Sheets 
Pittsburgh maill......cccccscscccees 1.90c, No. 22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 4.28e 
I Chica@oe ccoccccensdecdanenaseuencns 2.10c. 
F Birmiagee .ciacnnveenenne 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
[ S eveland ..cccoscsbuatanaeesteans . -2.09¢. Long Ternes 
I Nee wae cree Rn oe wena ry = No. 28, 8-Ib. coating, f.0.b. mill... .. 4.65¢ 
Pacifie pode. . cocess Fete caoees cane 2.30c. 
Tin Plate 
Structural Shapes Dep Bitae Bow 
er Lb. 
F Pittsburgh mill.........+.. pose Fe 10c. Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district milis. . .$6.50 
F.c.b. Chistge «.ccccscbeccsgustesdenawank S10, Standard cokes, f.0.b. Gary and Elwood, 
F Birmingham .....scccccecs 2.15c. to 2.25c. Ee cncccccdeceseccsevessoresdctooesces 6.60 
Del’d Cleveland. ..o05«ssenss caeeeee aaaeeene 2.19¢. 
I Philadel cova cccccctucccedeuesney 2.32c. 
Now YOUR. dd cece céucucevec Gast 2.34c. 
Pacific Sauls. snarseesassespendns "2.866. Terne Plate 
' (F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittedburgh) 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Heops, Bands and (Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
Strips) B-Ib, coating, 100 | 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 
Base Per Lb. base ..... $11. 40 | 25-Ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
\'! gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh.....- 2.50¢. = ‘coating LC. 11.70 80-Ib. coating LC. 19.46 


gages, 6 in, and wider, P’gh...........2-80¢. 15-Ib. coating LC. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating LC. 21.66 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 






All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. ; 
{Soe Alloy Stee! Bars 
n ties, f.0.b, Gulf ports, per bundle of (F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
(5 Ib. .. wccccdstenebanseunees’ Pe'soocv «++ 1.20 
am eae SAE 
as Series > 
Cold-Finished Steel Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
Base Per Lb. 2100* (H%Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
Sars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...........++++ 2.50c. Carbom) ..cccccscscseses anmeas 
rs, f.o.b. Chicago.........+. aepocacyset 2.50c. 2300 (8%4% Nickel) ....---++-++++ 4.40 to s 
ars, Clevelatd ccscevcecspuewccsevep dese 255c. 2500 (5% Nickel) .......+0+.+s0+s 5.50to & 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill.. 70c. to 8.00c. 3100 (Nickel Chromium)........-- 3.40 to = 
trips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills. . . 8.50. to $.60c. 3200 (Nickel Chromium) ........«.«- 5.00 to = 
trips, f.0.b. Cleveland mills......8.40c. to 3.60c. 3300 (Nickel Chromium).......++- 7.00 to — 
trips, delivered Chicago......... $.80c. to 3.90c. 3400 ee tan eeeeeeeeee So 350 
Strips mum Steel).......«««- . es 
ps, f.o.b. Worcester mills.........+-++ 3.T6e. aaaee (Chromium Creat) «o-oo le 7.00 to ‘2 
°A i 6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars \d 
ceording to size. 6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
Wire Products ion Gan someones: aoe sede 3.20to 3.25 
To jobbers in car lots f.ob. Pittsburgh and wee 18% Vanad. Tee 4.10 to 420 
Cleveland) Nickel Chrome fem (0.60 
Base Per Keg Nickel, 0.50 hg 0.15 Vanad. 4.30 
Wire nelle usincnatauraneeees bet bsdunove™ $2.65 Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer. Sa vsntas evaed 4.65 1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 425to 435 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in......--+-+++ 4.99 Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
Galvanized ‘staples eeeseee aeeeeestbsecnneon 3.35 0.70 Chrom.. 9. 15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40to 8.50 
Polished staples .......+.+seeeee08 Ms adwaes 3.10 Chromium Molybdenum steel 
Cement coated nails..........0-eeseee0** 2.65 (1—125 Chrom, 0.30 — 0.50 
Melee) .cccccccescescceese 4.50to 4.75 
db. 
Bp Fe Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage....---+++ + Re oe quality. The ordinary differential for 
Annealed fence wire... .. ab anpansuede ood ae — = ; Yor bil- 
Spring wire ...cccccccsccocsccoccess 
eb wise, Me. 9...ceceercs So beoowees 
arbed wi EN eT 
Barked wire, an aa nena ten 3.10 





Mass., mill higher on production 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence . 2 
er Net Ton ‘er Gross Ton 
Base to Retailers P pe nil 


P.o.b, a en so geil : 
P.o.b. Ce eats tecnoneee oo os Light (from billets), f.0.b. wuthi "ddan is babe 













Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 


Spikes, % im. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.00 

Spikes, % in. and smalier........ 2.90 to 3.25 

Spikes, boat and barge..........«. 8.25 

Track bolts, all sizes... .....«ssee. 8.90to 458 

Tis platen, GG. cacccovcccccsencte 2.25 to 2.36 

Aa TS occ ceccbsdvsésddcoesets 2.76 
Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.0.b. Pittsbu District 
and Lerain, Ohie, Mi 


Butt Weld 
Steel } Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
a> -e¢enese 45 19 to %..+11 +89 
% to %.. 51 i ee 22 2 
seecece 56 42 aedeces 8 ll 

re 60 «48% | 1 to 1% so 608 
1 to 8.. 62 

Lap Weld 
OR ss . Oe nae @ 1 
2% to 6.. 69 47%/2% ...... 8% 
7 and 8... 66 43 8 to 6. 28 uw 


Sand 10.. 54 41%/|7 to 12... 26 i 
ll and 12. 68 40% 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


a ee 41 4 to %. ‘+19 +54 
K to %.. 47 80%/|% .....-. 7 
svecens 63 42 seneoes 3 12 
GE oetecces 58 47 1 te 1% 30 14 
1 to 1% 60 4g 
2 to 8 61 50% 
Lap Weid, extra strong, plain ends 
een eee SB BR Ssdcent 23 v 
2 67 46 2 to 4.. @ 16 
4 


52 39 7 to 6.... Z1 7 
45 32 9 to 12... 2 
2. $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by = 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with 
discount of 6%. On iron pipe, 
galvanized, the above discounts are aeons to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 56 and 24%%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicage 
delivered base is 2% points less. 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, Chi- 
cago district mills, the bill being from the 
point producing the lowest to 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts, f.c.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded 8teel Charcoal Iron 


2 to 2 is 21 tae en gaeee tle 
he + 4 12 t 2% in.......- 


8% to 8% in:|: 42% : 9 8 Wh, .ccccer 9 


% to 4.. 
%to6.. 45 4 to 6.. 2 “4 
to 
and 10. 
1 


4 t 18 im...... 46 to 4% in......— 8 
Mayen th anre count § to 1 ts xi 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
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ait’ 640 


Mexican 
County, 


Seaboard Oil Co. for a gas line from Webb 
Tex., through the Rio Grande Valley to 
Brownsville. With at least two companies interested 
in a gas pipe line from Amarillo, Tex., to Kansas City, 
calling for 450 miles of 20-in. pipe, action is expected 
unless financial considerations interfere. Meanwhile, 
there is a sustained demand for oil country goods, and 
while the pressure for shipments is not quite so heavy 
as recently, mills report a full order book for Septem- 
ber and are not promising delivery on new business 
first week in October. The situation is com- 
paratively easy as to supplies in standard weight pipe. 
large maker of lap-welded boiler tubes has an- 
d a minimum of 7 fives beyond the card on car- 

ad lots and 6 fives on less than carloads; other makers 
are going along with that change. 


639. 


petore tne 


Discounts are given 


page 
Steel and Iron Bars.—Current business in steel bars 
moderate, but specifications against contracts, which 
week ago showed some tendency to lag, have been 
the past week. The price situation is 
without change. Iron bars are rather slow, and only 
mn small lots is it possible to secure 3c., 
refined iron grade. 


good again in 
base, for 
Prices are given on page 639. 
Sheets.—Announcement of a new base gage and of 
new gage differentials on black and galvanized sheets 
by a large majority of the mills, effective from Sept. 1, 
is the outstanding development of the week. With the 
change, which establishes No. 24 gage as the base gage 
on these grades, come new prices of 3c., Pitts- 
and 3.10c., Chicago mills, on black and 3.85c., 
Pittsburgh, and 3.95c., Chicago, on galvanized. The 
new card lifts the prices of gages lighter than No. 24, 
but reduces those on the heavier gages, the new aline- 
ment being more in harmony with producing costs than 
in the former schedules. The effect of the announce- 
ment has been to stimulate heavily the demand for the 
light gages before the change becomes effective and 
not a little of the business has been between mills, one 
company having bought 10,000 tons from other pro- 
ducers and two other mills having purchased almost as 
much. No trouble lately has been experienced by mills 
area in getting 3.15¢c., base (No. 28 gage) 
Pittsburgh, for black sheets and 4.30c., base Pittsburgh, 
for galvanized, and the market no 
juotable below those prices. 


base 


burgh, 


in this 


longer appears 
Under the new base and 
gage differentials No. 28 gage black sheets go to 3.25c.., 
and galvanized of that gage to 4.35¢c. There has been 
no change in the blue annealed sheet base gage and 
differentials, while tin mill black sheets, automobile 
body sheets and electrical sheets also remain at their 
present gages and extras. Automobile sheets 
have been advanced to 4.30c., base Pittsburgh, for No. 
22 gage. Mills have a full month’s business on their 
books, and mill operations are increasing with the 
average now fully 85 per cent of capacity. 


base 


Tin Plate.—Container manufacturers still are taking 
tin plate freely, but there is not quite the pressure for 
deliveries there was recently, as the extra requirements 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Tank plates 
Structural shapes 
Soft steel bars and small s 
Reinforced steel bars 
Black sheets (N¢ R gage) 
bundles 
Galvanized sheets (N« 8S gag 
more bundles 
ue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage) 
re sheets : 
ld-finished shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons 5. 60x 
Squares and flats 4.10 
Rands 60 
jikes, large 
Sn all ~ 
Boat : ; w . 3.80 
Bolts, track . 4.90 
Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 
: Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib.... 3.00 
; Common wire nails, per 
Cement coated nails 


_ 2 
2.0 UC 


Pee rae, 


keg ew ee eee 3.00 
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of packers’ can sizes appear to have been satisfied. 
The mills are still busy, and there is enough business 
in sight to keep up rolling schedules through Septem- 
ber and into October. Mills are fairly well rid of stock 
items. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Demand 
holds up remarkably well, but that perhaps is only 
natural in view of the fact that production of automo- 
biles is well maintained. Moreover, parts makers have 
not been carrying large stocks and find it necessary to 
make frequent purchases. Prices are steady, but sug- 
gestions of an advance are taken with reserve, since 
there is not much sign of higher prices for hot-rolled 
bars. 


Hot-Rolled Flats—Demand for hoops, bands and 
strips is constant, although for small individual lots, 
and prices are very steady. The automotive industry 
is a heavy buying factor in these lines, and as it is 
producing well and not carrying large stocks, frequent 
purchases are necessary. Prices are given on page 639. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—The market appears to be some- 
what steadier, although not quotably higher on fender 
stock, but the market generally is still rather dull, 
with prices favoring buyers. The quotable market is 
3.50c. to 3.60c., base Pittsburgh, with tubing stock 
at the usual discount of $5 per ton. Most of the busi- 
ness is still in small lots. 


Structural Steel.—There has been quickening in the 
demand for large structural shapes due to some fairly 
large bookings by local fabricating shops. Business, 
however, is heavier in specifications than on strictly 
new work. Current demands bulk fairly large, how- 
ever, as there are a good many small structural jobs 
calling for very early deliveries. The matter of de- 
liveries is a serious one with fabricating companies, 
as on most projects that come up for figures the in- 
vestors want delivery to begin very much earlier than 
it is possible for the shops to promise. While there 
has been a subsidence of price competition, there has 
been an increase in competition based on delivery prom- 
ises. Plain material prices are given on page 639. 


Plates.—Steel for 2000 cars recently placed for re- 
pair by the Pennsylvania Railroad with the Ralston 
Steel Car Co., amounting to about 15,000 tons, is likely 
to come to Pittsburgh mills. This will be helpful in 
view of the fact that there has not lately been a very 
heavy demand for plates except that provided by the 


pipe mills. The market is holding at 1.90c., base, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is the same steady 
demand for these products that has prevailed for sev- 
eral months. Prices are steady except possibly on 
large car rivets, which are usually bought in large 
quantities. Prices and discounts are given on page 639. 


Coke and Coal.—The market is showing firmness 
for spot tonnages of furnace coke, sales of which have 
been made at $3.15 to $3.25, about 15c. a ton higher 
than last week. The demand can hardly be called large, 
but it is running ahead of the supply, due to the fact 
that Connellsville operators are selling a good deal of 
coal for export and are not disposed to put on ovens 
while the demand for coal holds up and prices remain 
more profitable than can be realized from coke. There 
is also a seasonal shortage of men in the Connellsville 
district which checks putting on coking capacity. The 
supply of spot foundry coke is ample and prices are 
unchanged. The Central Furnace Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
has not yet closed for the coke it recently inquired for. 
The coal market is featured by good export demand 
and producers are getting $2 per net ton at mines for 
mine run and gas coal and $2.25 for lump grade. 


Old. Material—Heavy melting steel is quotable in 
this market at from $17.50 to $18.25. At one consum- 
ing point to which dealers had shipped without orders 
it was necessary for them to go to $17.50 to have the 
material taken in. But against that there was 4 
straight sale of a round lot to an Ohio River steel 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 
F. 0. b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


E 
& 
Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 
Rolling, 4-in. and over........ cvcecuse cece 
Rolling, 2-in. and smaller........essse- - 36.00 
Forging, ordinary .......++ coccccccscccccs 40.00 
Forging, guaranteed ...... eccccvccececece 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer........... oeee- $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.........$4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron..... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron.........+.+- 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.60% iron......... 4.26 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron.........- eee 415 
Foreign Ore, ci.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 65 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 

Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
froma the CaQemUs .occctsecsaesase 40c. to 42c. 
Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 

Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
concentrates ....csecees eecesess $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 

Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr Os, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... 39 4stesneuee 


Molybdenum ore, 
a ma 50c. to 55c. 


Per Net Ton 


Prompt ....sedceekkcaeseeeane $3.15 to $3.25 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DIOMNBS ccccandeecienseeeuesess 4.00 to 4.50 
Fi undry, by-product, Ch'go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
Rg PR eye 12.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 9.59 to 10.77 
5.50 to 6.00 
10.00 


Furnace, 


Foundry, Birmingham .......... 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
Granite GE s<asbictncdelecee 


Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


MURS 2 oc ccnenbueaceia eee” $1.40 to $1.75 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 
1.50to 1.76 


Pa. wlO0. coxnscdctnunieie 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 

1.85 to 2.00 
L.10to 1.20 


Pana MT ee ee 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 
1.20to 1.30 


Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 


Slabs 
Per Grose Ton 
BGs SO Ge ee Wetec cccccccccccccvece $35.00 
6 in. = 2 im. and smaller.....ccccccccsess 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb 
NE. ceed Connneseedtndsseseeeescceee 1.90¢ 
EE wahdec ocdcccencedceeseesbsseceess 1.90c, 
PN: dilinbavcecne 0s ecenhebresvacecds 1.90¢, 
Prices of Raw Materials 
Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d. $88.00 to $95.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


MUM A ius Gphnski ene cnsddsenenaceees s 88.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21%.......+++:: $32.00 to $34.00 

Domestic, 16 to 19%.....se+00: 31.00 to 33.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Per Gross Ton Delivered 
$85.00 to $87.50 





TED ccccccccccccccsccsccosceses 145.00 to 150.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

1OG ccccesececes $35.00 PP re $39.00 
FIG oc cccvccccese $7.00 | 14 to 16% . .$45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
10% 3 cccccceccss — TBH cccccccsces $37.00 
35. 





Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


) $25.50 | 10%. eeweneees $31.00 
1% oeecceseceee 26.50 | 119% .nccceeeees 38.00 
eee 27. WBG nc ccveccvess 35.00 
DF cevcvccecees 29.00 


Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained 
dei’d 


metal, 
Nac eeeee 6eRtes wee $1.06 to $1.20 
Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per ib. contained Cr. Oe ae 
GIG cccocseccicscccocsevsr teneeesees . .11.50¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
fo.b. furmace .....+--seeeescsses $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in oomat neinere s .. -$200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or ast furnace 
ane, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net tom... ..--+s+-e+ee- $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.0.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net tom.....--++.s006- $122.50 





Wire Rods 

Per Grosse Ton 

*Common soft, base..... weerqcceudten «+» 845.00 
Serew stock .....0.sse. $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to oreat: 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.756%.. 1.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
BABE wrececssccesenceses 15.00 per ton over base 
*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 


base, $46. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluerspar 
Per Net Ton 


Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 6% silica, gravel, fo.b. Llinols 
and Kentucky mines........... $17.00 to $18.00 

No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 

Foreign, 856% calcium fluoride, not over 6% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 

$17.00 to $17.60 

Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
ealcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
icago 
= , Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 


Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 


Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 
threads 2. .crcccnsccdshuckie tapes 50, 10 and 10 


Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. . .50 and 10 


in 
Larger and | oe Pe 45, 10 

Bolt ends with hot-quensed nuts..... 50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts....- 45, 10 and 5 


Hot- re, 
Pressed nuts, blank and tage, ee ib. off list 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 
4.40c. 


C.p.e. equare or 
ome. assis ang. 4106. per Ib- of Tit 








Bolts and Nuts 


oted with actual freight allowed up to but 
me not exceeding 60c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of LAst 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


* in. and smaller, U. 8S. S........ 80, 10 and 6 
B in. and larger, U. 8. 8......... 75, 10 and 5 
et aie OMe’ Bevccceseces 86, 10, 10 and & 


8. A. E., % in. and larger..... 76, 10, 10 and & 
Stove bolts in packages 80 and 10 
Stove bolts in bulk 80, 10 and 2% 
Mlem MUD ¢ cacbicsewders ccvccscccuaqned 60 and & 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net | Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. USS. | S.A.E. USS. 

A. cave $0.44 $044 %-i2. --~« $2356 $2.40 
<am...--. 6515 O0515| “%-in.... 8466 3.60 
ipooe 062 046 l-in.... 6.66 6.80 
ie eens 0.7 6.90 |1%-in.... 890 £890 
hewac 1.01 106 | 1%-in.... 12.60 18.10 
éneve 138 «6142 |1 «++» 18236 1836 
pence 1.70 L778 | 1%-im.... 21.00 21.00 


f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines... ... $32.50 
Fire Clay 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 

High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $48.00 $38.00 to $40.06 

Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00 88.00to 40.06 
New Jersey . 56.00to 75.00 

Gee ccteseccoes 40.00 to 43.00 88.00 to 40.00 

Kentucky ...... 40.00 to 43.00 88.00to 40.060 

re 40.00 to 43.00 856.00to 38.00 

Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00to 88.06 

Ground fire clay, per ton...... 650to 7.46 

Silica Brick 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 

Pennsylvania $40.00 to $43.00 

Chicago 49.00 to 62.00 

DEINE ou cnciccoccsbeesseeecesen «<<. 08 

Silica clay, per tom.......sssssse-> $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net Ton 

Standard size, fob. Baltimore and 
CE, Bile. conevassecciaesdacenceusar $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.cb. Baltimore aad 

Ghestet, Bis’ <40se2e0000dsenseebsstbine 40.00 
Chrome Brick 

Per Net Ton 

Standard size $45 00 to $60.00 
Large Rivets 

Base Per 100 Lb. 

Wie: Pi i iiccckn chsanioal $2.50 to $2.60 

Pads Goaetans oocccccvecseswcsssetesseks 2.76 

Pa GRD 2 cdviiecesuncseducnss 2.60 to 2.7% 


Small Rivets 


Per Cent Of LAat 
Vek. Pieeh..<oc2:cctétnbiecsieen 70 and 16 
F.o.b. Cleveland. . ..70, 19 and 5 to 70 and 10 
P.o.b. Chemo .....cccs> 70, 10 and 6 to 76 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding Sée. 
per 100 tb.) 
Per Cent Of LAat 


Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 

80 and6& 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........86 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. thread, 


96, 10 and 16 
Upeet bex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 

80, 16 and 18 
Upset set screws.............. +e-ee ®, 16 and 
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Heaviest Summer Shipments of Steel on 
Record—Lake Movement of Iron 


Cuicaco, Aug. 31.—Shipments from Chicago dis- 
during the three summer months of June, 
August were fully 50 per cent heavier than 
period in the history of the local steel 

w business throughout that period kept 

teady rate, and production averaged not less 

25 per cent of ingot capacity. Stocks in the hands 
imers are small, and specifications are in close 
rmity with consumptive demand. For the most 
have been able to anticipate requirements 

degree of accuracy, and mills are having 
lifficulty in meeting demands as to delivery dates. 


tuation is steady and many users are ready 

act for the fourth quarter, for which mills 

ed books last week. As August closes, it develops 
fications for the month were equal to those 

ily, and that new business lagged by only a few 
For the past week both new buying and specifi- 

I urge gain compared with the previous 


teel Co., pursuing its policy of elec- 
1 close down its 24-in. bar mill and a 


= Sept. 6 for a period of two weeks. 
Rails irchases this week are confined to 10,000 
! n miscellaneous lots and a moderate ton- 
supplies. A car builder estimates that up 
\ f this year 33,500 freight cars have been 
railroads of the country. This 
ars ordered by tank car companies 
railroad shops. For the same period 
60 cars had been placed. During the whole 
( to 66,000 freight cars were ordered 

from the car builders. 

Pig Iron. \ugus shipments of Northern iron are 
per cent ahead of those for July, and sales for 
t closed were satisfactory. Shipments 


erchant furnace are in good volume, 
Mayville are being reduced faster than 
melt in this district is heavy, and 
that buyers are making an effort 
tocks. This condition is satisfactory to 

ers, who are meeting the demands of the trade 
operating in close conformity with current re- 
urements. A few fourth quarter contracts were 
during the week, and there is some interest in 
quarter iron by users who are making cataloged 
product Silvery is in moderate demand for shipment 
ver the remainder of the year. One sizable order for 
outhern iron has been placed at $21, base Birming- 
, for delivery during the next four months. A ship- 
ment of Northern iron, totaling 2500 tons, was docked 
at Chicago, Aug. 30. This was consigned to a local 
d used to cover contracts made earlier 


e! no evidence 


re 


S 


han 


lealer and will be 
n the year 
Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 


ind malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
include an average switching charge of 61c 


: per 
tor Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards: 
Northern No, 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 
to 2.25 $21.00 


Northern No. 1 foundry, sil 2.25 
o “ 


D Bee en6 swe €RKRER bee 21.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 


“20 21.00 
High phosphorus a. : 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi 

cago pes ew ees soseseeccere 29.04 
Southern No, 2 (all rail) ...... 27.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 25.18 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

CONOT TEED occccevnbde¢easdace $29.50 to 30.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent +r 32.29 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 

DOP DORE cin.ccdovesdsn0 cs teenst 45.79 


Sheets.—The Inland Steel Co. announces that it will 
follow the action of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
in adopting new bases and differential schedules on 
sheets, effective Sept. 1. Other producers are expected 
to take the same course. The base gage for galvanized 
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and black sheets will be No. 24 instead of No. 28, w! 
No. 10 gage will remain the base for blue annea 
sheets. Fourth quarter books have not been op: 
The demand for sheets continues to grow and deliveries 
now are averaging seven weeks on galvanized and } 
and 10 weeks on blue annealed. 
Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.30c. for 
No. 28 black; 2.45c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 4.45: 
for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at othe 
Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 
plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lowe: 
than the Chicago delivered prices. 
Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet, and prices ar 
unchanged. Sales are of carlot proportions and are fo: 
delivery over the next few weeks. 
We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $95.56, de- 
livered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, de- 


livered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.56, de- 
livered Chicago. 


A 


A 


Plates.—The demand for plates is steady, particular- 
ly from makers of oil storage and water tanks. Tank 
manufacturers this week have placed 1200 tons of new 
business, and specifications from them against con- 
tracts recently placed total close to 6000 tons. Pr 
grams of the oil companies are heavy, and both the con- 
struction and erection of tanks are being rushed. Rail- 
road equipment business continues to lag. Revised 
specifications for the 500 cars in the Chicago Great 
Western inquiry have not yet been issued, and the 2000 
refrigerator cars for the American Refrigerator Transit 
Co. have not been placed, although the award may be 
made this week. Local makers of plates have opened 
their books for fourth quarter and are quoting 2.10c., 
base Chicago. 

The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 

Hot-Rolled Strip.—Specifications against contracts 
are heavy. Prices remain at 2.50c., Chicago, for gages 
wider than 6 in. and 2.60c. for narrower material. 





Billets.—Small billets are firm at $35 per gross ton, 
and bookings this week exceed 4000 tons. 


Structural Material.—Fabricating plants in the Chi- 
cago district are comfortably booked for about two 
months, and a steady volume of fresh inquiry is ap- 
pearing from week to week. The fact that shops can 
now see several months of steady work ahead of them 
has resulted in strengthening bids on fabricating work, 
and there is less evidence of the sharp competition 
which existed earlier in the summer. Insofar as the 
demand for structural steel is concerned, there is little 
recession in the rate of building construction in this 
district. Three projects in Chicago will require a total 
of 23,000 tons. These are the Medinah Athletic Club, 
10,000 tons; the Fur Exchange Building, 8000 tons, and 
a building at Clark and Madison Streets, which will re- 
quire about 5000 tons. An addition to a Chicago indus- 
trial plant will take 1500 tons. The labor situa- 
tion here is being watched closely, since the unions 
have called a strike at several buildings because of 
the employment of labor under the Landis award. Close 
to 40 per cent of building work here is carried on under 
the award. Prices on plain material are unchanged. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 
Ib. base, Chicago. 
| Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——Manufacturers of stove 
bolts announce an advance in price of 5 per cent to 
take effect at once. The new discounts are 80 and 10 
per cent off list in packages and 80, 10 and 2% off in 
bulk. The general price situation is steady, and fourth 
quarter contracts, which will be prepared within the 
week, will be written at current quotations. Specifica- 
tions for August are well ahead of those for July, and 
makers believe that specifications will be larger in 


proportion to contracts for the third quarter than for 
the second quarter. 


Bars.—New buying of soft steel bars is heavier and 
Specifications are in greater volume than at any time 
during the month. Specifications for August were 
about equal to those for July, thus bringing to a close 
one of the most active summer periods in soft steel 
bars that Western mills have ever experienced. Fourth 
quarter books are open, with the market unchanged at 
2.10c., Chicago. Makers of cold-drawn products are 
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ecifying liberally and manufacturers of farm imple- 
nts are taking larger tonnages as their busy fall sea- 
approaches. Although there still remains one 
nth of the third quarter, mills are finding that a 
imber of their customers are overspecifying their 
ntracts. The demand for alloy steel bars is steady, 
th prices unchanged. Chicago district makers are op- 
ating at close to capacity. This week has been rather 
iiet in the iron bar market. New buying is light, and 
ecifications are only in moderate volume. The de- 
ind for rail steel bars shows no abatement. Specifi- 
itions are equal to shipments, and figures now avail- 
ble show that business in August was slightly ahead 
’ that in July. Mills do not expect to open fourth 
iarter books for a week or 10 days. Deliveries are 
iveraging three to four weeks, and the ruling price re- 
mains at 2¢e., Chicago. One maker continues to run on 
ngle turn, and the Chicago Heights plant of the In- 
and Steel Co. resumed operation Aug. 30 after having 
een down one week for a change from steam to electric 

irive, 

Mill prices per Ib. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c.; 


base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c., base, Chicago; 
rail steel bars, 2c., base, Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Several miscellaneous 
rail orders placed during the week total 8000 tons. No 
arge inquiries have appeared, but railroad budgets 
yvering fall rail purchases are believed to be well 
inder way. Transactions in track supplies are light 
nd include sales of 1000 tons of steel tie plates, 900 
tons of rail joints and 9000 kegs of spikes. Steel tie 

ites are steady at $2.35, base, per 100 Ib., and iron tie 
ates are quoted at $2.25. The light rail market is 
liet. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $45 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
on, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 


97 


.35¢c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill 


Cast Iron Pipe—A number of municipalities have 
come forward to place contracts for pipe which must 
go into the ground before the heavy frosts. The 
smaller cities are in the market, and several contracts 
have been placed this week by private buyers. Prices 
are steady at $40 to $42, Birmingham, for 6 in. and 
larger sizes. Most business is being taken at about 
$42, but makers are willing to go below this price 
when attractive tonnages will help balance production 
schedules. Shipments are keeping pace with output, 
and the average delivery for the more common sizes 1s 
approximately 60 days. Detroit will close Sept. 3 on 
2200 tons of 8-in. Class B, 2400 tons of 12-in. Class C, 
and 1900 tons of 8-in. Class C. Chicago will close 
Sept. 7 on 770 tons of 6 and 8-in. Class B pipe and 100 
tons of 8 to 24-in. fittings. Wyandotte, Mich., will re- 
ceive bids on 4200 tons of 6 to 30-in. Classes B and C, 
and Grayville, Ill, will close Sept. 6 on 130 tons of 
4-in. B. Tenders will be received up to Sept. 7 by 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 


Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes a 
Mild steel bars ......---+-+++> eee : ae. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel... ..2.20¢. to -.0% 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— - 
Rounds and hexagons “ s6c 
Flats and squares.....- ; + 
HOOps ...cccerecccctssnrere’ : 650 
Bands ....ccccccseceserssses 4 10d 
No. 28 black sheets ....--- 9 Bae 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets Of 
No. 28 galvanized sheets ...-- : ce. 
Standard railroad spikes ... 4 Sse 
Track bolts ......-+-++++-***" > cm 
Structural rivets ...---- - 3.70c 
Boiler rivets ....-++++- .. Per Cont Off List 
50 and 5 
Machine bolts ....---«*-****"" Oe 
Carriage bolts ...------+***** : 5S and 5 
Coach or lag screws .-.-: ped or blank, 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, tap '25c. off per Ib 


- s. t i or blank, 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, aor tbe. off per Ib 


No. 8 black annealed wire, — rest 8 - 
Common wire nails, base, pe oe cecgee = 


Cement coated nails, base, pet 
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Highland Park, IIL, on 150 tons of 12-in. Class B pipe. 
Milwaukee has placed 500 tons of 8-in. Class C with 
the Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $52.20 to $54.20; 6-in. and 
over, $48.20 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 

Old Material.—Transactions in scrap are light, and 
the market gives no evidence of turning one way or the 
other. No sales to consumers are reported in heavy 
melting steel, although dealers here and there are 
trading in this grade at $14.75. Dealers still seem to 
be of the opinion that the market will strengthen, but 
they are having little success in getting buyers to take 
that point of view. Shipments of railroad scrap are 
heavy. That dealers are willing to pay top prices for 
railroad material is shown by the fact that last week 
steel angle bars on the Burlington list brought $17.2! 
per gross ton, delivered, whereas the best price obtain- 
able from users is $16.75. The price of cast iron wheels 
lacks strength, and 500 tons was sold to a user during 
the week at $15.50 per gross ton, delivered. Rerolling 
rails are in greater demand, and users of cast iron bor- 
ings and short shoveling turnings are paying 50c. a 
ton above the market of a week ago. Country dealers 
throughout this territory are carrying heavy stocks, 
particularly in the steel grades, this being largely the 
result of close inspection at the mills and their in- 
sistence upon railroad scrap or its equivalent. There 
is a tendency also for stocks of the cheaper grades to 
accumulate in the yards of the larger Chicago dealers. 
Cast grades, such as are used by the smaller foun- 
dries, are in fair demand, and there is good inquiry this 
week for malleable scrap from Milwaukee users. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
1 nity, all freight and charges paid 
! ll] items, except relaying raltls, including angle 
irs to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ vards 


transfer 


Per Gross Ton 


H ting ‘ $14.00 to $14.50 
Frog witche nd guards ut 

wy ind miscellaneous rall 1400 te 14506 
Shov : ‘ 14.00 to 14.50 
Hvydrauli ompressed sheets 12.50 to 13.00 
Dre forge flashings 950 to 10.00 
I ged cast and lled ur 

wi 18.00 ¢ 18.50 
Rail d harging box sige 18.50 19.00 
Railroad leaf pring cut apart Ik S50to 19.00 
Stee oul ! and knuckle ] Ht 18. 00 
c springs 18.50 19.00 
Low phosphorus punchings 17.00to 17.50 
\xle turnings, foundry grade 14.50 15.00 
\xle turnings, blast fur. grade 12.50to 13.00 
Relaying ralla, 56 to 60 Ib 265.50to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 tb. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Rerolling rails 17.56to 18.60 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft 17.50to 18.00 


Iron rails 14.50toe 15.00 
Cast iron borings 12.00to 12.50 
Short shoveling turnings 12.900to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 8.00 


Railroad malleable 17.75 to 18.25 

Agricultural matleable 15.50to 16.00 

Angle bars, steel 16.25 to 16.75 
} 


Cast iron car wheels 5.50to 16.00 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 16.25 to 16.76 
No. 1 agricultural cast 16.25 to 16.75 


14.50to 15.00 
14.25to 14.76 
13.75 to 14.26 
14.00to 14.60 
20.00 to 206.50 
24.00 to 24.50 
17.50to 18.00 
13.50to 14.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
11.50to 12.00 


Stove plate 

Grate bars 

Brake shoes . : ‘ ‘ 

Iron angle and splice bars 

Iron arch bars and transoms.... 
Iron car axles 

Steel car axles ..... 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought 

No. 1 busheling .... sé 08 60002 
=f Perr. 7.50to £8.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth ..... 17.00 to 17.60 
Pipes and flue@ ....ceccccccceces 10.00 to 10.60 


Reinforcing Bars.—Dealers are making a strong ef- 
fort to advance the price of billet steel reinforcing 
bars, but fresh awards are light and those which have 
been taken are largely on quotations submitted within 
the past few weeks when prices were predominantly 
weak. Fresh quotations are said to be at 2.60c., Chi- 
cago warehouse. The local market is somewhat top- 
heavy when business taken is compared with inquiry. 





(Concluded on page 652) 
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Cleveland 


Change in Gage and Extras Stimulates 
Buying of Lighter Sheets 





CLEVELAND, Aug. 31.—Mills are still getting a large 


flow of small orders, mostly in specifications against 
( act lhe lume with producers in this territory 
and witl eal sales offices during August was about 
the in July. An outstanding feature of the 
n ring August was the increased demand for 
heets. as a result of which the sheet mills will start 
September with well filled order books. Mills rolling 

roducts have about the same tonnage on their 


month ago. Some orders for good lots of 
were placed by two or three Detroit automobile 
week. Recent buying of steel by 
ry been for the most part for October 
but some of the motor car builders are now 


anies the past 


industry Nas 


| en 

ring on fourth quarter contracts for sheets and 
d-rolled strip steel. 

The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, Ohio, has taken 


water pipe line for Saginaw, Mich., requiring 2000 


¢ 


plates, which will be furnished by a Pittsburgh 

district mill. Providence, R. L, which was figuring on 
a pipe line requiring 6000 tons of plates, has decided 
use concrete construction instead. Carlot orders of 
plates are plentiful, and mills are getting a good vol- 


specifications against structural contracts, al- 
though not much new building work is coming out. 
The Stange Construction Co. has been awarded a bridge 
at Girard, Ohio, requiring 400 tons of structural ma- 
terial and 800 tons of The market 
it 2c., Pittsburgh, for steel bars and structural 
material and at 1.90c. for plates. 

The 


reinforcing bars. 
is firm ; 


new base and differentials on black and gal- 
: vanized sheets have stimulated the demand for black 
sheets in the lighter gages, 


since consumers desired 
get under cover before the higher prices for lighter 
rages under the 


f new differentials became effective. 
he American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. will place the 
new base and differentials in effect Sept. 1, and most 
of 


the independent mills have already indicated that 
they will adopt the changes shortly. 


Pig Iron.—With some business still coming out in 
fourth quarter contracts and in spot shipment orders, 
ales are holding up to about recent volume. Most 

covered at least into the fourth quarter. 
Shipments continue rather heavy, and prices are hold- 
ing at about recent levels. 


yers are 


Cleveland producers are 
holding to $18, furnace, for foundry and malleable iron 
for out-of-town shipment, but are losing some business 
at that price. A Lake furnace has taken several small- 
lot orders at $18 for shipment to points having equal 
freight rates from the Valley district. This is being 
cited as proof of the contention of some producers that 
$17.50, furnace, is being quoted by Valley producers 
only for shipment to points where they are at a freight 
disadvantage. Apparently less effort is being made 
than heretofore by Valley furnaces to get more than 
$18. One producer who has been holding for $18.50 
took several small-lot orders during the week at $18. 
In Cleveland the market is unchanged at $19, furnace, 
for local delivery, but this might be shaded to shut out 
Valley iron, which at $17.50 would be delivered in Cleve- 
land at 25c. a ton under the regular local price. Lake 
producers are holding to $19, furnace, for shipment in 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes 


3.00c. 

Mild steel bars : : 3.00c. 

Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.90¢ 

Cold-finished flats and squares 4.40% 

: Hoops and bands 3.65« 
‘ : No. 28 black sheets 3.8lc. to 3.85« 
; N 10 blue annealed sheets 3.15« 
No. 28 galvanized sheets 4.70c. to 5.00c 

N 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib $3.00 
i No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib . 8.45 
{ Common wire nails, base, per keg 3.00 
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western Ohio and Indiana and to $19.50 for Michigan 
deliveries. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 


ham: 

Basic, Valley furnace..........- $17.50 

N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 19.50 

Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 27.01 

Malleable ..ccccccsscccsescccese 19.50 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cemt........-.- 30.52 

Standard low phos., Valley fur- “ 
MNOD Svccocssbbctewbocatepe se 27.50 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications for sheet bars 
continue heavy, and there is some new business in small 
lots. The McKinney Steel Co. has added another open- 
hearth furnace, now operating 12 out of 14. The mar- 
ket is firm at $36, Cleveland and Youngstown, for 
sheet bars and $35 for slabs and large billets. 


Sheets.—Some of the sheet mills have purchased 
round lots of black sheets for galvanizing, and this 
demand has tended to stiffen the market on this grade 
so that a price below 3.10c. [No. 28 gage] seems to have 
disappeared. Several mills have advanced automobile 
body sheets to 4.30c. for the fourth quarter, and it is 
expected that all other producers will fall in line 
Fender stock is firmer, now holding to 4.80c. for No. 
20 gage. Galvanized sheets still lack firmness, with 
quotations of 4.20c. to 4.30c. [No. 28 gage], and blue an- 
nealed sheets have not got above the minimum base 
of 2.25c., although 2.30c. is more common. Most mills 
are filled up for 30 days or longer. 

The No. 24 gage base and new price differentials on 
black and galvanized sheets, announced by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., which several other mills have 
already stated they will adopt, will work to the advan- 
tage of the producers. With the old base and differ- 
entials, producers consider heavy-gage business more 
profitable than light-gage orders. The new base and 
differentials will be to the advantage of the steel bar- 
rel manufacturers and other consumers of black sheets 
in Nos. 18 to 20 gage. Using the new base with a 3c., 
Pittsburgh, price, material in these gages will bring 
2.80c., as compared with 2.95c. when using the present 
base and the 3.15c. price. On the other hand, the new 
base and differentials will be to the disadvantage of 
users of gages lighter than No. 24, including plants 
that buy sheets for galvanizing, for with a 3c. base, 
No. 28 gage will be 3.25c., or $2 a ton higher than at 
present with the 3.15c. No. 28 gage base. 


Fluorspar.—The offering of French and German 
gravel fluorspar at close to $17, seaboard, which has led 
to concessions on the domestic material in the Pitts- 
burgh territory, has not yet resulted in any price shad- 
ing on domestic spar in this market. A Cleveland mill 
during the week purchased 500 tons of domestic spar 
at the regular price of $18, although foreign materia! 
can be delivered here at about $2 a ton lower than the 
delivered price of the domestic spar. A Chicago con- 
sumer has also placed 500 tons at $18, mines. A Buf- 
falo mill bought a small lot of foreign spar at $17.20, 
seaboard. So far Cleveland sellers show no disposition 
to shade prices to meet foreign competition. Some 
consumers appear willing to pay more for the domestic 
material, because they feel that deliveries on this will 
be more dependable than on the foreign spar. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets —The demand for bolts and 
nuts continues good, specifications during August being 
as heavy as in July. There is very little new business, 
as practically all consumers are under contract. There 
is still some irregularity in small rivets. 





Coke.—The demand for heating coke has become 
more active, with quotations unchanged at $3 to $3.50, 
Connellsville. There is very little new demand for 
foundry grades, as consumers generally are under con- 
tract. The price of Ashland foundry coke has been re- 
established at $6.50, base Connellsville, for September. 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke is unchanged at 


$4 to $5.25, ovens. Ohio by-product foundry coke is 
quoted at $7.50, Painesville. 


Strip Steel—While cold-rolled strip steel is com- 
monly quoted at 3.50c. to 3.60c., Cleveland and Pitts- 
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irgh, 3.40c. seems. to more commonly represent the 
market on round lots. Mills are not filled up very far 
thead, and competition for business is keen. Hot-rolled 
strip is firm at regular quotations. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Several good-sized lots are still 
ending, but inquiry was light the past week. Compe- 
tion locally is very keen, and mills holding to 1.80c., 

mill, for rail steel bars are able to take only small lots 
that price. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers’ sales of steel bars 
yntinue quite heavy, and other products are moving 
well. Some shading on steel bars is reported in the 
northern Ohio territory, but locally the warehouse price 
is being maintained. There is still some irregularity in 
sheet prices. One distributer has shaded blue annealed 
sheets to 3.05c. 


Old Material_—A turn in the market, which some 
had been looking for recently, developed duritig the 
week. Prices have eased off 50c. a ton on heavy melt- 
ing steel and machine shop turnings and 50c. a ton on 
borings and turnings. A Cleveland mill purchased 
about 10,000 tons of scrap at reported prices of $16 
for heavy melting steel and $12.50 for blast furnace 
grades. These purchases, however, have failed to 
strengthen the market. Dealers are paying $15.75 for 
heavy melting steel scrap and $12.25 for blast furnace 
scrap for Cleveland delivery. Machine shop turnings 
have been sold to a dealer at $11.50. Dealers are offer- 
ing $17 to $17.50 for heavy melting steel and $16.50 
to $17 for compressed sheet steel for Youngstown de 
livery. Detroit automobile companies have sent out 
their scrap lists for September, amounts offered being 
about the same as during last few months. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumer 
yards in Cleveland: 

Heavy melting steel........-. . $15.50 to $15.75 
Rails for rollimg ....cceecseerss 16.25 to 16.50 
Rails under 3 f€.....cccoccseves 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

BSIAD CFOPS .ccccccccccesesvees 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 18 50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus forging crops. . 16.75 to 17.2 
Cast iron borings...... . seceeee 12,00tO 12.51 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.25to 11.3 
Mixed borings and short turnings 12.00to 12 5 
Compressed sheet steel... -+++ 14.00 to 14 25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ......-- 15.50 to 15.75 
Railroad malleable ........+-+- 18.00 to 18 50 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00 to 12.00 
Steel axle turnings .......-- 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 GRABS ccccccccccceces 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling ......--+++++++- 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 busheling ....-..-.-++- +» 12.00to 12.50 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and rm 

UNESP c ncceccsberescssssces e 11.50 to 7 + 
tailroad grate bars ....-++++++* 12 * to 1306 
Stove plate ...... 2 = - +¥? 


Pipes and flues 





New York 


Bridge Contract Calls for 30,000 Tons of 
Steel—Active Demand for Spot Pig Iron 


brokers 


about 





New York, Aug. 31.—Sales of pig iron by : 
in this district during the past week totale 
Most of the individual orders placed 


Spt 


9500 tons. , fo 
relatively small, indicating that purchases 0! 
he vapplemniaa what had previously been oa ne 
are in surprisingly good volume. Fresh inquizk . at 
tually before the trade are small, but prospe« oy et 
iness expected to develop early in Septembe: couase 
close to 6000 tons. The Genesee furnace, ‘ harlotte 
N. Y.. which recently blew in, has been an active seller 


t 1ro8n 


ted tor 


recently but the two other up-State meemnees a 
ls > s ~0Ked 

ace fair backlogs. One of them 

ee other, although com 


through September, while the rs oe 
fortably supplied with orders, still has some a 
to draw from. These three furnaces are as Ps 
have shared in 7000 tons of foundry iron recen f 
placed by a Westfield, Mass., melter. Rag ss 
the Singer Mfg. Co. for 2000 tons for ce 


. : : : of the high east- 
Sectinnd 1s: —_—- reags it is believed that 


ight rate of d that 
ie nee oy placed abroad rather than in thi: 
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country. Quotations on German) iron to American 
melters have stiffened to the extent that $21, base, 
duty paid, is generally asked, and offers of more than 
25¢. to 50e. less than that price are rarely accepted. 
Indian iron is quoted at $21, base, duty paid port of 
entry. The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.., 
is in the market for 1000 tons for its Elmira, N. Y.., 
plant. Foundry operations in this district appear to 
be fairly well maintained. 
We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 
York district as follows, having added to furnace 
prices $2.52 freieht from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 
from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 
East Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
RIG Vi. GEOR Jac ed coeedbesbi. $21.89 to $23.02 


East Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 

Oe oo aken ans eeebanseueseensane 22.39 to 23.52 
East Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

BO cecheous at aeecbanvent 22.89 to 24.02 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all 

rail) * eee .. 22.91to 23.91 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(by barge, del’'d alongside in 

lighterage limits, N. Y. and 

Brooklyn) ce ra 20.00to 21.00 
No. 2 Virginia fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

2.2 ‘ ee 27.54 to 28.04 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base per Lb 


Pilates and structural shapes pees 3.34c 
Soft steel bars and small shapes 3.24 
Iron bars eevee 124 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal 7.00c¢, to 7.25« 


Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 


Rounds and hexagons 1.00% 


Flats and squares : 4.50 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard 6.25 
Hoops 26ee8e ‘ 4.490¢ 
Bands . 1.99e 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage) 89C 
Long terne sheets (No. 28 gage) 6.25¢ 
Standard tool stee] 12.00% 
Wire, black annealed 1.50e 
Wire, galvanized annealed 5.156 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger 3.30% 

Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \& in. and 

larger ee , 3.65« 
Open-hearth spring steel, bases 4.50c. to 7.00¢ 


Per Cent Off List 





Machine bolts, cut thread iO and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread 30 and 10 
Coach screws iO and 10 
Roller Tubes Per 100 Ft 
Lap welded ste 2-in $17.33 
Seamless ste¢ 2-in 20.24 
Charcoal trot 2-in 25.00 
Chareoal iron, 4-it 67.00 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Biack Galv 
»-in, butt 46 29 
\%-in. butt 51 37 
in. butt - 3 39 
§-in. lap oat 4s 35 
nd 8-in. lap ‘4 17 
ll and 12-in. lap 7 12 
Wrought Iron 
%-in. butt ‘ +19 
%-in. butt e6 1} + 9 
1-1%-in. butt : i4 + 6 
! lap 5 ~14 
n. lap il - §@ 
iy lap +16 
Tin Plate (14 @ 20 i.) 
Prime Seconds 
Coke 0 ib. base box $6.45 $6.20 
(“hare ul, per box A AAA 
ic : bie $9.70 $12.10 
ix . o¢ 12.00 14.256 
IX% ‘ . scoetss Bae 16.00 
Terne Plate (14 @ 20 in.) 
1¢ GC eseseisecees $10.00 to $11.00 
iIC-—-30-Ib. coating «....ccccsces Z.00to 13.00 
‘ {0-Ib. coating sen 13.75 to 14.26 
heet Bow Aunneaicd—Riack, C. R. One Paaat 
Per Lb. 
to 20 4.30c 
Z and 24 1.35e, 
vo, 26 4.40% 
N Zs° 4.50¢ 
N y 4.706 
Sheets. Galvanicedt 
Per Lb. 
Ni i4 . 4,606 
No. 16 4.75e 
Nos. 18 and 270 4.90c 
Nos. 22 and 24 5.O6e, 
No. 26 5.20c. 
No. 28° . 6.50¢, 
No. 36 -_ Trrrevrr Teed 
“No. 28 and lighter, 26 in. wide, 26¢. higher 
per 100 ib 
tLots of 50 bundles 25c. per 100 Ib. leas 
SES SPR 2 eee EROSION 
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Ferroalloys.—With most consumers of both ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen covered by contract for 
the vear, new buying is almost negligible. One Brit- 
ish representative sold a small amount of ferromanga- 
nese at the full price of $100, seaboard, recently, and 
other producers report an occasional carload of both 
alloys. There has been no change in prices. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Truscon Steel Co. will sup- 
100 tons of reinforcing bars for a warehouse in 
lea ey ( to be built by a Chicago contractor. Sizable 

tinue infrequent, and little inquiry has come 

Bids will soon be received for 
ibway job in Manhattan and Queens, but no 

ate has yet been made of the tonnage which will 
uired. Mill prices continue to hold at 2.10c., base 
irgh, for small lots, and 2c. for lots of more than 
The New York warehouse price is steady at 
delivered at job, and Youngstown warehouses 
ie to quote 2.50c., or 2.87c., delivered New York. 


week. 


ne last 


Warehouse Business.—Activity in purchasing from 
is apparently well maintained, particularly in 
material and reinforcing bars. Recently 
been larger buying of blue annealed sheets 
several months. Jobbers in this district have 
yet taken no action toward changing their quota- 
ns on black and galvanized sheets to conform to the 


ruct 


iral 
ere has 
nan tor 


new mill schedule using No. 24 gage as the base in- 
tead of No. 28 gage. It is generally expected that 
he change will be made effective in the next few days. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The greater part of current busi- 


pressure pipe is in small lots of a few pieces 
, which, however, represent a sizable total. 
inicipal awards, Jersey City, N. J., has placed 
it 500 tons of water pipe with R. D. Wood & Co. 


i lew tons 


Among m 


Bids on the 10,000-ton pipe inquiry of the city of New 
York are being passed upon by the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, after which they 
ve forwarded to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
onment for decision on acceptance of the German bid, 
vhich was low. 
W quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
k it rload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
60 4-ir and -in., $55.60 to $57.60; 
» $67.60; with $5 additional for Class A 


Finished Steel. 
which wit 


August business in finished steel, 
h many of the steel companies equaled that 

July for this district, was largely in the form of 
specifications against contracts. Owing to the fact that 
there was little of outstanding importance so far as in- 
dividual orders were concerned, the impression was cre- 
ated that the month was quieter than July and that the 
total tonnage would fall short of that month. Some 
mills lost tonnage in August, due to hot weather and 
humidity, and this has been reflected in more extended 
deliveries on some products, particularly sheets and tin 
plate. In a few instances mills are quoting from four 
to eight weeks delivery on sheets, although this can be 
bettered at mills which have not accumulated substan- 
tial backlogs. New York selling offices for sheet man- 
ufacturers have received notice to begin quoting black 
and galvanized sheets on the new base gage, No. 24, for 
both. With one exception, so far as reported, the mills 
have named 3c., base Pittsburgh, for black sheets and 
3.85c. on galvanized sheets. The one company noted as 


; an exception is holding for 3.10c. on black and 3.90c. on 
Pia galvanized. Black sheets [No. 28], which last week 


were obtainable at 3.10c. to 3.15c., Pittsburgh, are now 
quoted at 3.25c., using 3c. as the base, while No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets, with 3.85c. on the base, are now 4.30c. 
There are reductions on the heavier gages and increases 
on the light gages, as is shown in detail on another 
page of this issue. There has been fairly good contract- 
ing for plates for fourth quarter at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 
The leading mills have no present intention of an- 
nouncing an advance, of which there has been some 
talk, but they emphasize the fact that plates at 1.90c. 
i, are $2 a ton below shapes and bars and are not likely 
, . to go lower. The strength of the plate price is one of 
. the most outstanding of recent market developments. 
t For some years it has been one of the first products 
to weaken in the face of any falling off in demand. 
Prominent in the structural steel tonnage of the week 
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is 29,900 tons for two bridges from Staten Island to 
New Jersey. A refrigerating plant in Jersey City wi! 
take 2500 tons of structural steel and 2400 tons of rein- 
forcing bars, which have been awarded. Railroad car 
business has been nil as regards both inquiries and or- 
ders. Car-building companies are regarding with con- 
cern the efforts of some of the railroads to provide their 
own facilities or to enlarge present facilities for the 
manufacture of cars. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel pars, 2.34c. per Ib.; plates, 

2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.24c. 

Coke.—Standard foundry continues firm but quiet 
at $4 to $5 per ton, Connellsville, and furnace grade 
is reported strong at $3.50 per ton for the rest of the 
year. The price of by-product coke in this district con- 
tinues unchanged for September. Delivered prices of 
Connellsville foundry are $7.91 to $8.91, Newark and 
Jersey City, N. J.; $8.03 to $9.03, northern New Jersey, 
and $8.79 to $9.79, New York or Brooklyn. By-product 
ranges from $9.59 to $10.77, delivered Newark or Jer- 
sey City. ~ 

Old Material.—The strong upward movement which 
prices have taken in the past few weeks has lost force, 
and the market has evidently reached a temporary 
level, with the maximum selling price of heavy melting 
steel at $17.50 per ton, delivered, and the minimum as 
yet undetermined. In a few instances brokers are still 
paying as high as $17.25 per ton, delivered, but most 
purchasing for delivery to eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumers is from $15.50 to $17 per ton, with only small 
tonnages appearing at the lower price. While the up- 
ward movement of the market was still strong, brokers 
made efforts to close contracts at $18 per ton, delivered, 
but the recent sale of close to 20,000 tons to a Coates- 
ville, Pa., consumer at a maximum of $17.50, seems 
to have temporarily removed the $18 price from con- 
sideration. Chemical borings are stronger, with $15.75 
per ton, delivered Bound Brook, N. J., offered by some 
brokers. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $11.00 to $11.50 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 


QGUIVRIOMED ou scccccesaanaeeer 12.85 to 13.75 
Raia: Cet COG... . «<ccuneaavane 14.00 to 14.25 
weees GRP We ii + 0400 sicoens 20.75 to 21.25 
PPO Cn Wee. 602508. «seen 24.50 to 25.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Pee GE. «cna e 2 cds ehh 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.75 to 14.25 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings... .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long).......... 12.25 to 12.75 
Stove plate (steel mill)........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate (foundry) .......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive grate bars ......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels........... - 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 13.00 to 14.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast .......... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (column, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 


ers, etc.) 14.00 to 14.50 


Philadelphia 


Basic Pig Iron Sales of 25,000 Tons— 
Scrap Market Active and Advancing 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31.—Three Eastern consumers 
of basic pig iron have made purchases in the past week 
totaling 25,000 tons. The largest purchase, 15,000 tons, 
developed prices 25c. a ton lower than prevailed on @ 
large tonnage bought by the same company in July. 
Greater activity and advancing prices feature the old 
material market, with sales of 15,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel to a leading consumer at $17.50, delivered. 
Nearly all other grades of scrap have gone up 50c. @ 
ton or more. 

In finished steel the only notable purchase was by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which closed for 15,000 to 
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20,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars to be used by 
he Ralston Steel Car Co. in the rebuilding of 2000 
irs for this road. The steel is reported to have been 
vided between two Pittsburgh mills. 

As in recent weeks, the outstanding characteristic 
the steel trade is the large number of orders and 

pecifications, of small or moderate size, with the ag- 
gregate maintaining the pace established early in July. 
Nearly all local sales offices report that August busi- 
ness will equal that of July, and in a few cases the 
tonnage booked was larger than that of the previous 
month. If there is any exception it is in plates, which 
have been less active than other finished steel products. 
Sheets have been in good demand, and some of the 
mills are so well sold that nothing better than six or 
eight weeks’ delivery is being promised. On struc- 
tural shapes the situation is also fairly tight with 
respect to deliveries. While most of the current busi- 
ness is in the form of specifications against contracts, 
there has been a fair amount of fourth quarter con- 
tracting, particularly in plates and bars. 


Pig Iren.—A leading Eastern steel company has 
bought 15,000 tons of basic iron for September-October 
delivery, while two others have each bought 5000 tons, 
also for early shipment. On the large tonnage the 
prices paid were about $20.75 and $21, delivered, while 
slightly higher figures were obtained on the smaller 
lots. Most of the tonnage was booked by one seller. 
In foundry iron there has been a fair degree of activity, 
with quotations being held more firmly at $21, base, 
furnace. One large producer has no standard foundry 
iron for September and very little for the early part 
of fourth quarter. Other furnaces are sold up for 10 
or 12 weeks. While many of the larger foundries have 
covered their requirements to the end of the year, a 
good deal of fourth quarter buying is yet to be done 
by the smaller consumers. One or two furnace inter- 
ests talk of advancing quotations 50c. a ton, but there 
is doubt in other quarters that this will be done, in 
view of the fact that the furnaces of this district are 
now so closely restricted as to the territory in which 
they can sell. In New England, New York State and 
even in northern Jersey eastern Pennsylvania iron is 
almost entirely crowded out on account of the lower 
prices quoted by New York and New England furnaces. 
Sales of 1500 tons of low phosphorus pig iron have 
been made by a nearby furnace at $23.50 and $24, 
furnace. The Pennsylvania Railroad is in the market 
for 300 to 500 tons of high manganese, low silicon iron 
and the same quantity of high silicon, low manganese 
iron for use at Altoona, Pa. The Bethlehem Steel 
Cerporation will put in blast this week one furnace 
at Sparrows Point, Md., and one at Johnstown, Pa. 
Foreign pig iron is becoming less of a factor. It is 
probable that very little iron will henceforth be brought 
in unsold, due to the new demurrage rule which has 
been put into effect by the railroads, whereby importers 


Wennnones nes oereenenecsesensenscserteeurrsesenyrnee-eorenvendnyse”cvpens per ee 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb 
Tank steel plates, %-in. and 
NONE bine Vabnddc0es cevesees< 
Tank steel plates, #-in......... 
Structural shapes ...........-++ 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 


2.80c. to 3.00c 
3.00c 
2.75c. to 2.90c 


iron bars (except bands)..... 3 00¢ 
Round-edge iron ........++-++++ 3.50¢ 
Round-edge steel; iron finished, p 
19 SUM AB. cece wer cscsevess 3.50¢ 
Round-edge steel, planished... 4.30 
Reinforced steel bars, square, a 
twisted and deformed........-- 3.00 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and i 
hexagons ........--+++++++++ 4.00c 
c -_~ -finished steel, squares and inn 
Steel ac Sats 4.00, to 4.25¢ 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to f#-in., a aie 
fmelusive ......-+<-seeeeeere* 8 $.75c. to : ; fe 
i SE aks ep ponecaeesoees : ote 
No. 28 black sheets ....--- boas ‘ = 
No, 10 blue annealed sheets...-. a.epe 
No. 28 Iwanized sheets.....-.- ; 5.5! 
Diamond pattern floor | 5 She 
Mind. .-eeeeeeeeecereere ess $300 
a easeeecerescacnssrer® $365 
eesceesucseesrersecersser® = 
Tool steel .....--0++se+e07"""" adi cae 
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are given only 48 hr. to move cars after they are 
loaded. For the first four days after the 48 hr. period 
$2 a day demurrage will be charged and after that 
$5 a day. 
The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for eee at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying fre 
7T6c, to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 


$.36 -ch, sin neds Ceebece ces te $21.76 to $22.26 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 ail. 22.26to 22.76 
East. Pa. No. 1X...... -»+ 22.76to 23.26 
Virginia No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2 25 

SEE, awe canvecees danas 27.67 to 28.67 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa 20.75 to 21.40 
Gray forge ....... i -+++ 21.00to 23.00 
MaHeable 22.00to 22.50 


Standard low phos. (f.0.b. fur- 
MACE) csecevsesses o* 

Copper bearing low phos 
furnace) Sviwudab ne 


. 22.00to 23.00 
.»» 23.50to 24.00 


Ferroalloys.—No buying of ferromanganese of im- 
portance is looked for until nearly the end of the year, 
as consumers are generally well covered until Jan. 1. 
Meanwhile, prices of domestic ferromanganese remain 
unchanged at $88 to $95, furnace. 


Billets—A local manufacturer has bought several 
hundred tons of high carbon and special alloy billets. 
A railroad has bought 100 tons of forging billets. Oth- 
erwise the market is inactive. Prices are anchanged at 
$35, Pittsburgh, for rerolling billets, with $5 added for 
ordinary forging billets. 

Plates.—Plate orders were in a little better volume 
in the past week, but taking August as a whole, busi- 
ness has not been as good as in July. In this respect 
plates are an exception among finished steel products. 
Eastern mills are operating at about 50 per cent. It is 
noteworthy, however, that there has been more fourth 
quarter contracting in plates than in other products, 
due probably to an acceptance by buyers of the firm- 
ness of the current price, 1.90c., Pittsburgh. No devia- 
tions from this price are reported. 

Structural Shapes. Although there is an absence of 
large building projects involving steel, the aggregate 
of small orders is satisfactory from the mill viewpoint. 
August bookings will compare favorably with those of 
July, which was the best month of the year with some 
producers. Deliveries have lengthened; on some sizes 
shipments are not being promised short of four to six 
weeks. The price situation is firmer than at any time 
in months. The usual quotation is 2c., Pittsburgh, for 
carload lots or larger, but 2.10c. is frequently being ob- 
tained when early delivery can be given. 

Bars.—A few consumers of bars in this district have 
signed contracts for fourth quarter at 2c., Pittsburgh. 
Current specifications are in fairly good volume. Bar 
iron demand is only fair. The price is unchanged at 
2.22¢., Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—Some of the sheet mills which have adopted 
the new base of No. 24 gage for black and galvanized 
sheets have announced base prices of 3c., Pittsburgh, 
on black and 3.85c. on galvanized, but an Eastern pro- 
ducer is quoting these prices only for September. For 
October or later its prices are 3.10c. and 3.95c., Pitts- 
burgh. Sheet manufacturers will probably adjust all 
contract tonnage to the new basis wherever this is to 
the benefit of the buyer, as on the heavier gages, net 
prices of which are lower under the new schedule of 
extras. Nearly all mills have substantial backlogs, and 
early deliveries are harder to get. Some mills quote 
six to eight weeks as the best they can do on black and 
galvanized. Blue annealed sheets are firmer, with most 
of the sales at 2.30c., Pittsburgh. 

Warehouse Business.—The volume of buying of steel 
products out of stock in August was about equal to 
that of July, which was a fairly good month. This week 
local jobbers will adjust sheet prices to the new mill 
bases. 

Imports.—Pig iron imports at Philadelphia last week 
totaled 4968 tons, of which 3250 tons came from Ger- 
many, 1518 tons from India and 200 tons from the 
Netherlands. Other imports were as follows: Steel 
bars from Belgium, 83 tons; structural steel from Bel- 


ee 
(Concluded on page 653) 
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San Francisco 





Penstock and Pipe Line Will Require 
7000 Tons—Steel Pipe Reduced 


San FRANcISCO, Aug. 28 (By Air Mail).—A change 
in the base gages for black and galvanized sheets, the 
f fresh shipments of foreign iron, steel and 
coke, and slightly stronger buying in nearly all depart- 
ments of the market have been outstanding features 
f the past week. 

The leading producer of black and galvanized sheets 

several of the principal independent mills have 


arrival 


notified local buyers that on and after Aug. 27 mill 
prices on both black and galvanized sheets will be 
based on No. 24 gage instead of on No. 28 gage as 


heretofore. No. 28 gage galvanized sheets hereafter 
will take an extra of 50c. per 100 lb., and No. 28 gage 
black sheets will take a differential of 25c. The new 
ase price on galvanized sheets is 3.85c. per lb., Pitts- 
burgh, and on black sheets it is 3c. 

Imports during the past week included the follow- 
ing: 800 tons of soft steel bars and angles from Bel- 
gium, 250 tons of foundry pig iron from India, about 
100 tons of special analysis foundry iron from Sweden, 
and 4500 tons of by-product coke from Germany. 

Pig Iron.—Both domestic producers and importers 
say that inquiries are more numerous and that cur- 
rent sales are slightly larger. There are no important 
nquiries up at present, but several larger buyers are 
expected to come into the market during the next few 
weeks. 


*T'tah 


ba $25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 25.00 to 26.00 
**ienglish foundry. sil. 2.75 t , § 5.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.2 25.00 
**German foundry, sil 75 te , 23.00 to 23.50 
** Dut foundry 7 » 3.25 22.90 
**Belgium foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.2 22.00 
*Delivered San Francisc 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. ca San Francisco 
Shapes.—Lettings total 2210 tons. Few fresh in- 
quiries of importance have come out for figures. The 


largest individual letting, 1000 tons, for transmission 
towers for the Great Western Power Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was taken by the Pacific Coast Steel Co. Prac- 
tically all of the Eastern mills are quoting plain mate- 
‘ial at 2.35c., c.if. Coast ports. Nothing below that 
igure is known to have been named recently. 
Plates.—The Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles, is expected to call for bids shortly on 7000 
ms for a penstock and pipe line at San Diego, Cal. 
The Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Oakland, Cal., has 
taken 250 tons for a pipe line for an unnamed interest 


; 


in Colombia, South America. All of the leading sell- 
ers are quoting plates at 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 
Bars.—While local out-of-stock quotations on re- 


inforcing bars have weakened, the asking price on 
Belgian bars has strengthened and is now about 1.80c. 
to 1.90c., duty paid, c.i.f. Coast ports. Jobs placed with 
local jobbers during the week that call for 100 tons and 
over will take an aggregate of about 500 tons. Local 
jobbers’ quotations are nominal. It is understood that 
2.20c., base, per lb. was quoted during the week on 
about 200 tons. On carload lots the range is about 
2.50c. to 2.65¢., base, per lb., and on less-than-carload 
lots it is about 2.80c. to 3c., base. 

Cast Iron Pipe—San Bernardino, Cal., will 
bids Aug 31 on 


close 
418 tons of 4, 6 and 8-in. Class B cast 
iron pipe. The 412 tons of 4, 6, 8 and 10-in. Class B 
cast iron pipe required under Specification 740 by Los 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes ' 3.4 
Mild steel bars and small angles ‘aa 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in. 3.90c 
poet ° 2 
Spring steel, %-in. and thicker ; 7.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets ‘ 





: power 4.90 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets } 6en0n as ee eee 
No. 28 galvanized sheets ........ 6.00c 
Common wire nails, base per keg. . $3.75 
Cement coated nails, base per keg........ 3.00 
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Angeles will be refigured and new bids are expected 
to be called for shortly. Quotations are unchanged at 
$50 to $52, base, water shipment, San Francisco. 


Steel Pipe-——The Wenatchee Domestic Water Asso- 
ciation, Wenatchee, Wash., has placed 290 tons of 2 
to 10-in. standard line pipe with the Hillsboro Pipe & 
Investment Co., Hillsboro, Wash. The Standard (il 
Co. of California, San Francisco, has closed bids on 
125 tons of 3, 4, 6 and 8-in. line pipe. Most of the 
Eastern mills have reduced their quotations 5c. per 
100 lb. on account of the reduction on ocean freight 
rates of $1 a ton, reported in these columns a week 
ago. Steel pipe is not quoted on a c.if. basis. It is 
sold f.o.b., Pittsburgh, and the freight is added. 


Sheets.—The Kittle Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has 
placed 700 tons of black sheets with the Columbia Stee! 
Corporation, San Francisco. Mill prices both on black 
and galvanized sheets are now based on No. 24 gage 
instead of No. 28, as mentioned above. Quotations 
are as follows: No. 24 gage galvanized sheets, 3.85c., 
base Pittsburgh; No. 24 gage black sheets, 3c., base, 
and No. 10 gage blue annealed sheets, 2.30c., base. 
No. 28 gage galvanized sheets take an extra of 50c. 
per 100 lb., and No. 28 gage black sheets take an extra 
of 25c. 

Coke.—The Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, is 
in the market for about 400 tons of by-product coke. 
A local importer brought in 4500 tons of German by- 
product during the week, which is being offered at 
about $12 to $12.50 per net ton at incoming dock. 


Birmingham 


Soil Pipe Shops Slowing Up, But Pres- 
sure Pipe Plants Run at Capacity 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 31.—Pig iron is being quoted at 
$21 per ton, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry, both for 
delivery during September and through the fourth 
quarter. Sales are confined principally to small lots, 
although now and then an order for several hundred 
tons is booked. Business booked for the last three 
months of the year has not been in sufficient volume to 
warrant a statement that a buying movement has set 
in. Furnace interests in this State are confident that 
requirements of consumers will call for all the foundry 
iron that can be made at the present rate of produc- 
tion, with 14 stacks on that grade. Consuming plants 
are active, with the exception of shops making cast 
iron soil pipe and fittings, which have been operating 
at an unsatisfactory rate for several weeks. The pres- 
sure pipe shops, on the other hand, cannot catch up 
with deliveries. Jobbing foundries are also very busy. 
Stove makers are still producing in anticipation of a 
strong seasonal demand, with considerable stock al- 
ready moving. Many of the diversified consuming in- 
terests are buying iron as the need for it develops, and 
oe experiencing no difficulty in obtaining desired de- 
iveries. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.........0% $21.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.........s-- 21.50 
RIMMIC ooo ce vtcbhiswe aides ven een Gee 21.00 
Charcoal, warm biast ..8icsi<sisetecasea 30.00 


Rolled Steel.—The Gulf States Steel Co. has four 
open-hearth furnaces in operation, with the other two 
ready for operation as soon as the finishing depart- 
ments require the additional steel. This eompany over- 
hauled its open-hearth furnaces during the past month. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has practi- 
cally all of its open-hearth furnaces in operation and 
is not accumulating much steel. Shipments of finished 
steel, both by rail and water, are heavy. All fabricat- 
ing shops here are busy. Soft steel bars and structural 
shapes still range from 2.15c. to 2.25¢., base Birming- 
ham, and tank plates from 2.05c. to 2.15e. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—All pressure pipe shops of this 
State are in full operation and are moving their prod- 
uct as rapidly as it is manufactured. Quotations re- 
main unchanged at $40 to $41, Birmingham, for 6-in. 
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and larger diameters. New lettings are not heavy, but 
it is still believed that shops will continue active all 
through the winter. It is commonly expected that pro- 
ljuction for 1926 will exceed that of any previous year. 

Coke.—Every by-product coke works of the district 
is operating at capacity, and independent producers are 
shipping as rapidly as they can get cars. 

Old Material—tThere is very little buying, and 
prices are weak but unchanged. Pressure pipe shops 
are taking some cast and a little old material is being 
bought by blast furnaces, but the total amount of busi- 
ness placed is negligible. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 
.00 to $16.00 


Cast iron borings, chemical... ....$15 

Heavy melting steel ...... ‘ . 12.00to 13.00 
Railroad wrought ........ . 12.00to 13.00 
Steel aes ac cewews baie ese . 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron axles Gio cert nates 17.00 to 18.00 
Stoel PGMS . ck cesebaccadecuts 13.00to 14.00 
No... 1 CBO Sesedaab <toweeadi a 16.50 to 17.00 
Tramonl WRG va ceeds ce dmanes 16.00 to 17.00 
CarWRGGs i checks ehe'ee coun: 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove PIRES 2c cae weve pncswdacsee 14.00to 14 50 


7.50 to 8.00 
7.50to 8.00 
5.00 to 16.00 


Machine shop turnings . 
Cast iron borings ........ ~ ket 
Rails fer WORE,.n 6 owas ¢.62's°s sae 


St. Louis 


Bids in on 6000 Tons for Court House— 
Scrap and Pig Iron Dull 


St. Louis, Aug. 31.—Buying of pig iron is confined 
largely to spot tonnages of high silicon material. The 
largest inquiries in weeks are one for 2000 tons of 
malleable for September shipment and another for 1000 
tons of the same grade for last quarter delivery, both 
coming from Illinois melters. Two northern [llinois 
melters bought 500 tons each, one lot being of 2.25 to 
2.75 per cent silicon stove plate iron and the other 
being 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon special iron. It is be- 
lieved that there will be little further buying for the re- 
mainder of this quarter and that some existing con- 


tracts will take melters through the last quarter. 
Prices are unchanged. 
We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St = xT 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 


freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granit 


City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. . $22.66 to $23.16 
Neriere malleable, sil. 1.7 to ae 
o~* eeeeeeeeeeeeeweeevrerrrere . e i 24 16 
Basle 2. .ccesecvesusrestoesecess 23.1 4.16 
3 7 29.25... 24.42to 25.42 
Soeenee tite iron, ell. 1.16 22.81to 23.31 


Granite City iron, sil, 1.75 to 2.26. 

Coke.—The demand for industrial grades of coke 

is good, considering the season. The by-product ovens 

in this district are reported to have very little coke in 

stock. Some inquiries are reaching this market from 
Detroit. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Bids for 6000 tons of steel 
for the St. Louis Civil Court House, as opened last 
week, follow: Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
$77.88 a ton, a total of $467,280; McClintic-Marshall 
Co., $81.90, a total of $491,400; Stupp Brothers. Bridge 


Qoner venersveenvanenseensenets evens /errneaternenscrereneNer NTT? 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. — " 
fase jy wb 


Wn 


Plates and structural shapes. . 
tars steel or iron. . . ‘ ia 
Gold -fnished rounds, shafting and screw 
stock . ’ ; 
No. 28 black sheets.... - sah 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets. . 
No. 28 galvanized sheets.... 
Black corrugated sheets 
Galvanized corrugated she 
Structural rivets ...--- 
Boiler rivets ...---- 


* 
o 


ets 





Tank rivets, %-in. and smaller 


50 and 
Machine bolts ..-.---«--*"**"""*" 7% 
ees eT Te cca enees 55 and 5 
Lag screws ..--++--**" «aoe orm oa as oe 
Hot-pressed nuts, square, bilan 3.25c. off per Ib 


blank or tappe 


Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, 3.75¢. off per Ib 


remnanaennennr 
Le TTT 
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& Iron Co., $81, a total of $486,000. The St. Louis 
Board of Public Service is éxpected to award a contract 
to the lowest bidder this week. A fairly large summer 
business is being booked by the. mills, although orders 
are individually small. Business from the oil fields has 
let up, but all material on contract is being taken as 
scheduled. Very little tonnage is coming from the rail- 
roads. Warehouse business is better than a year ago. 


Old Material—The strength of scrap in the Eastern 
markets is not being reflected here. Leading consumers 
are reported to be comfortably supplied with stocks, 
and are waiting for railroad car buying to develop 
before they will take on any more material. There is 
practically no business in relaying rails. Railroad lists 
include: Baltimore & Ohio, 19,820 tons; Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy, 5800 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, 8400 tons; Louisville & Nashville, 4800 tons; 
Pennsylvania, 3800 tons; Big Four, 3400 tons; Union 
Pacific, 2800 tons; Missouri Pacific, 1600 tons; Chicago 
& Alton, 1400 tons; New Orleans Great Northern, 100 
tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows 
Pe r Grose Ton 

Iron rails . sbiere we . $12.00 to $12.50 
Rails for rolling. -» 16.75 to 17.25 
Steel rails less than 3 ft 16.75 to 17.25 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under... 20.50to 23.60 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over 26.50 to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels.. 15.25to 15.75 
Heavy melting steel 13.75 to 14.26 
Heavy shoveling steel 13.76 to 14.25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

apart . ar 15.00to 15.50 
Railroad springs 17.56 to 18.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires 16.00to 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars 13.00 to 13.60 
Steel car axles 19.25 to 19.75 
Iron car axles 21.00to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms. 20.25 to 20.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought 2.00to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 12.26 to 12.75 
Cast iron borings 9.75 to 10.25 
No. 1 busheling 10.75 to 11.26 
No, 1 railroad cast 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00to 17.50 
Railroad malleable 13.26to 13.75 
Machine shop turnings 7.00 to 7.650 
Bundled sheets 7.00 to 7.50 


Scrap Dull at Toronto, Active at Montreal 


ToRONTO, ONT., Aug 30.—Notwithstanding a gen- 
eral downward revision of from $1 to $2 per ton in To- 
ronto iron and steel scrap prices a week ago, consumers 
failed to respond to the reductions with the result that 
the demand for old material in this market is compara- 
tively quiet. There is, however, a steady demand for 
small tonnages on spot account. It is understood that 
many consumers throughout Ontario have only a few 
days’ supply of scrap on hand, and it is from these 
that the greater part of current business is derived. 
Mills and other large consumers in the Hamilton dis- 
trict are fairly well stocked and are in no haste to place 
contracts either for spot or future delivery. At Mon- 
treal, where prices were advanced from $1 to $2 a week 
ago, the market has become stronger and sales show 
much improvement over that of the past four or five 
weeks. The recent advance had the effect of bringing 
lagging buyers into the market, with the result that 
dealers put a good volume of business on their books. 
Montreal dealers also report improvement in sales on 
export account. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Toronto Montreal 

Per Groas Ton 
Steel turnings $2.50 $4.00 
Machine shop turnings 50 8.06 
Wrought pipe Ke . 4.00 6.00 
Rails : 11.96 10.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap 11.06 14.00 
Heavy melting steel 11.96 9.00 
Steel axles , ; 16.00 17.06 
Axles, wrought tron 18.60 19.990 

Per Net Ton 
Standard carwheels 15.00 16.06 
Malleable scrap ..........+. 14.00 14.06 
Stove plate . 10.00 13.006 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.06 18.060 
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Boston 





Conduit Takes 5700 Tons of Steel—Scrap 
Demand Increases 


Aug. 31.—A still further recession in pig 
ng has taken place. Current business is con- 
with New York State furnaces tak- 
\ Massachusetts heater manufacturer 
reported to have bought a round lot of New York 
2 plain iron, but the sale cannot be confirmed. 
The manufacturer, however, is endeavoring to cover 
irth quarter requirements and presumably will buy 
tons. A textile machinery maker is 
g¢ out the market for fourth quarter, but states 
that the placing of orders will depend on business de- 
velopments within the next week or two. One New 
York State furnace, previously reported as having ad- 
vanced prices 50c. a ton, continues to quote its new 
chedule, and a second furnace in that State has ad- 
ton to $20, base furnace. Furnaces in 
other territories have not changed their prices and are 
still somewhat out of line with New York State pro- 
ducers and the Mystic Iron Works, which is on a base 
of $20, Everett. 


BOSTON, 
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ousand 
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vanced 50c. a 





We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
te sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 
m eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 
kK Pen! 1. 1.75 to 2.25.....$24.15 to $24.65 
hs Penr L. 2.2 t 2.45 24.65 to 26.15 
buffa sl 1.7 to 2.29... .- 22.91to 23.91 
Buffal s to 2.7 23.41 to 24.41 
Virginia 1.75 to 2.2 27.92to 28.42 
Virgin i 2.25 to 2.7 28.42 to 28.92 
Alaba 1 l. 1.75 to 2.2 hae 30.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... . $1.10 
Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 


the 


Providence Gas Co. announce that September speci- 
fications against last half by-product foundry coke con- 
tracts will be on a basis of $12 a ton, delivered within 
a $3.10 freight rate zone, the same price as for August. 
Foundries are ordering on a hand-to-mouth basis, but 
it is expected business will show a steady, although 
slow, expansion this month. The New England Coal & 
Coke Co.’s new battery of ovens is approximately 50 per 
cent completed. 


Finished Material.—Business in shapes and plates 
tapered off toward the last of August, with buyers 
waiting for the opening of fourth quarter books. Fab- 
ricators report an unusually large number of small jobs 
in the market, but comparatively few large ones. The 
most important contract of the past week was one 
placed by the Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J., for a 
7-mile conduit for Providence, R. I. This calls for ap- 
proximately 5663 tons of steel for piping, 100 tons of 
steel castings and 150 tons of semi-steel castings, a 
total of nearly 6000 tons of material. Shapes are firm 
at 2c. per lb., base Pittsburgh, and plates at 1.90c. 
Bars are unchanged at 2c., base Pittsburgh. Rein- 
forcirg bar prices are unsettled because of keen com- 
petition among sellers. Buying of bolts and nuts dur- 





ing August was on a hand-to-mouth basis. Discounts 
on 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb 
Soft steel bars and small shapes 3.265c 
Flats, hot rolled 4.15¢ 
Reinforcing bars 3.265c. to 3.54¢ 
Iron bars 
tefined . »+ 8.26 
Best refined 1.60c 
Norway, rounds . 6.60ec 
Norway, squares and flats 7.10 
Structural shapes 
Angles and beams ; 
Tees 3.36: 
Zees 3.465¢c 
Plates 3.365c 
Spring steel 


Open-hearth 


00c 
Crucible 


to 10.00c. 


02359060 
Tire steel .4.50c. to 4.75e. 
Bands .4.015¢c. to 5.00¢ 
Hoop steel . 5.50c. to 6.00c 
Cold-rolled steel 

Rounds and hexagons ‘ ...38.95¢ 
 , fees 4.45« 
ce RE eee eee 6.00 
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are steady. Most New England bolt and nut makers 
are operating with reduced working forces and on part 
time, but have made no reduction in wages. 


Sheets.—Mills booked fewer sheet orders in August 
than they did in July. September, however, is expected 
to be a good month, since fourth quarter books wil! be 
opened and stocks in the hands of consumers and j 
bing warehouses are said to be comparatively small. 
During the closing days of August some business in gal- 
vanized sheets was taken on old contracts at 4.20c., 
base Pittsburgh, for No. 28 gage. 


Old Material.—While pig iron buying has fallen off, 
the demand for old material has increased. As hereto- 
fore, heavy melting steel is by far the most active 
material, with the bulk of business going at $11.75 to 
$12.25 on cars, shipping point, for eastern Pennsy)- 
vania delivery. Some dealers have picked up carlots 
at around $11.50 on cars, for Pennsylvania delivery, t: 
be applied on old contracts, There was also a good 
turnover in steel turnings, mixed borings and turnings, 
rolling mill borings, forged scrap and bundled skeleton 
the past week, with some activity in forged flashings, 
specification pipe and scrap rails. There is a limited 
call for railroad malleable. Other materials do not 
figure prominently in dealings. 


The following prices are for gross-ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


Taxtiie Gk vasa HWeewdesedenaban $19.50 to $20.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 machinery cast .........- 17.00 to 18.00 
DAOVS BENS cedven cscs snehakecean 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable ..........++. 19.50 to 20.50 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ...... $11.75 to $12.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 yard GwOment «+0 verscunn 11.25to 11.50 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

over 3 5G. O00 bs cbaua vec citoen 11.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 10.50 to 10.75 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 9.00to 9.25 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

SRS 5.400 00 546066 bene ss bee Ve 8.50to 9.00 
Porsed SOAP .ccccctctetesuuh oa 9.50 to 10.00 
Bundled skeleton, long.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
PoreeG GAGRenes .cacvccc cestauh 9.50 to 10.00 
Bundled cotton ties, long ...... 8.75 
Bundled cotton ties, short........ 9.25to 9.5 
DRT 00445 004084bbe > ER eon 16.50 to 17.50 
Street CAF QKIOB ..ccsccccsicocves 16.00 to 17.00 
Raelig fer FOTOUMIRE occ ccaeses ove 12.50 to 13.00 
WOTRD GHEE  occccebansavecinsnanen 11.50to 12.25 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Quiet, Scrap Stronger—Fourth 
Quarter Demand for Steel Appears 


BurraLo, Aug. 31.—Fresh inquiry for pig iron is 
light, being estimated at only 2000 to 3000 tons. Sales 
are estimated at about 5000 tons for the week. Stand- 
ing contracts have not yet been fulfilled, and tonnage 
is going forward from furnaces fully as fast as pro- 
duced. Some lots are being sold to established trade 
without prior inquiry. In the Buffalo district the mar- 
ket is $20, base furnace, for foundry grade, but even 
$19, base, on outside business is not low enough to meet 
some competition. Furnace operations in the district 
are at about 65 per cent of capacity. Steel makers are 
not seeking pig iron business as actively as usual. 

We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b, Buffalo, as 


follows: 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$19.00 to $20.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 19.50to 20.50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.2 20.50 to 21.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00 
ce OTe ee ee Rr 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Fourth quarter inquiry is 
developing in volume for some materials. The going 
price of 2.365c., Buffalo, which is being quoted on 
fourth quarter bar inquiries has been maintained to 
date, it is reported. Other fourth quarter quotations 
are 2.265c., Buffalo, on shapes and 2.165¢. on plates. 
Bars for September shipment are offered at 2.265c., 
Buffalo. Further increases in output have raised Buf- 
falo mill operations to close to 85 per cent of capacity, 
the highest rate of the quarter, if not of the year. 
Sheet inquiry for fourth quarter is in good volume. 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.40c. 
Mild aQORlt Gis curawibwedss cs cwdctices« MeO 
Cold-finished shapes .......sesececeeees 4.45¢ 

) PSS Pe eee ee 
No. 38 Bae ns 6 hdis dc Ewes 060 S¥ e086 4.45« 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.80c. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets................ 5.60¢e. 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib.............. 3.90 


VUNNUsLOUANUNROOAT ONL EDOGSOODOREDRENLO® A6U8EFERRPEADEANL EDO HEOREDDOOUEDOL ICDs rERDOCETOORNNRRNREDTtOvEROR LAST 4)/7RHE 


Reinforcing bar business is quiet, but some new in- 
juiry is reported, with prospects for improved sales 
n September. August shipments were very large. 
The ruling price on reinforcing bars is 2.265c., Buffalo. 
Demand for plates and shapes is not brisk. Warehouse 
usiness was better than normal in August. 


Old Material.—Deaiers again are dominating the 
market, with brokers seeking tonnage from them to 
ship against new contracts. Dealers are reported ask- 
ing $17.50 to $18 for the best heavy melting steel and 
$16.50 to $17 for the ordinary grade. Tonnages prob- 
ably will begin moving at these prices this week, it is 
predicted. Other materials are being bid up to slightly 
higher prices, both by brokers holding contracts and 
by dealers who are stocking their yards. Some new 
buying is looked for within two weeks in materials in 
which there has not been much activity for a month 
or more. Yard stocks here are reported lower than 
isual, considering the volume of recently placed busi- 
ness and present mill operations. 

We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 


follows: 

Heavy melting steel............ $16.50 to $17.00 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 18.00 to 18.50 
LOW QRROIOTUE 34 pice eae cess 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Re ae Uo ae 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.50to 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast trom BOWER. i. cc cscs cocess 12.00to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling............. 17.00 to 17.50 
Dtewh Wire a ciccs Adacescdd casa 15.25 to 15.50 
QO Wea rn wtacddnx ¢cb0 6% 14.00 to 14.50 
Hand bundled sheets............ 12.00to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00to 16.25 
Railroad malleable ............. 16.50to 17.00 
to ee SAP Ae 24.00 to 25.00 
ee ere 16.00 to 16.50 

13.75 to 14.25 


Drop forge flashings...........- 


Cincinnati 


Lake Furnaces Take Most of Pig Iron 
Placed—Southern Ohio Iron Firm 


CIncinnatTI, Aug. 31.—Lake furnaces have been suc- 
cessful in booking the major part of the pig iron placed 
in the past week by consumers in this territory. Among 
the sales made by northern Ohio sellers were 1800 tons 
to the Monitor Furnace Co., Cincinnati, 1000 tons to 
the New Idea Spreader Co., Coldwater, Ohio, and 500 
tons to another company. It is reported that this busi- 


CGURSRENTEDERL AL HHTEAEDTTEDETLLnED sect eENERERESTEAEDEEADSRESESREROET ERD TERTENS APEHTUYUEWTINEEHERUNIETENERT NESS 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes... .-. hie od 3 = 
Bars, mild steel or irom...------ > one ~ 4 20 
Reinforcing bars ...------- oe ae ae 
BROOME ccc cso ccccecccecss 4.00c. to oh 
eee eee joan ae * Ske 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 4 35¢ 

Squares ...-++e--eees eee ** 4 286 to 5.000 
Open-hearth spring steel...-- “7/9 oe oo 4.380 
No. 28 black sheets.....------ 2 60c 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets.-.-- | ose tot bbe 
No. 28 galvanized sheets...--- . 5.2% o aee 
Structural rivets «~~~: --::°."/66 per cent off ist 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib... er : 


Jaae ae 
Common wire nails, base per Ke lb ‘keg... 3.15 


Cement coated nails, base per 
Chain, per 100 Ib....----**++*""** 


y 


s, 2-i Se rk ee 

Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2 - cea 18.08 
i oe dys od ones weep aes 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, - in 19.08 
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ness was taken at $18 to $18.50, base furnace, which 
is equivalent to a delivered price here of approximately 
50c. to $1 under that from the Ironton furnaces. Mean- 
while one southern Ohio producer remains out of the 
market, while another refuses to sell under $20, base 
furnace, except in the case of old customers, who can 
obtain sizable lots for $19.50. Malleable iron still 
shows the effect of Lake competition and is quoted at 
$19 to $19.50, furnace. A local broker has sold 2000 
tons of malleable to a Michigan melter. Shipments 
of silvery iron have held up well. Prices are strong, 
with 8 per cent bringing $27.50, furnace. There have 
been a few scattered sales of Alabama iron at $21, 
base Birmingham. Unique in the past week’s activities 
was an order from an Indiana consumer for 300 tons 
of Virginia iron. A Piqua, Ohio, company is asking 
for 750 tons of foundry iron, and a Louisville melter is 
expected to buy 400 tons. Otherwise inquiries are of 
little consequence. A local dealer sold 300 tons of 
spiegeleisen to a central Indiana company. 
Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


(base) $24.19 to $24.69 


Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.69to 25.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.469 
Southern Ohio silvery, § per cent 29.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 21.389to 21.89 
So. Ohio malleable o* 20.89 


Finished Material —Almost without exception, steel 
producers have had consistently good business during 
August, and the end of the month finds total bookings 
slightly ahead of those in July. The volume of speci- 
fications and orders in the past week was large enough 
to insure the shattering of all previous records for 
the two mid-summer months. The only disturbing 
factor is the tendency of some users to take less than 
their contract requirements. Attention is directed at 
the moment to prices for the last quarter of the year. 
At least one important mill has announced its will- 
ingness to make fourth-quarter contracts for plates 
at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, the prevailing quotation. 
Sellers believe that bars will range from 2c. to 2.10c., 
base Pittsburgh, but it is doubtful if more than single 
carload orders will command the latter figure. Strue- 
tural shapes probably will remain at 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh. Interest in the sheet market centers on the 
change in the method of quoting black and galvanized 
sheets. Several nearby producers have not taken 
action on the question of making No. 24 gage the base 
grade. For the present they will continue to base 
their quotations on No. 28 gage. Black sheets, on the 
old basis, are firm at 3.15c., Pittsburgh, while galva- 
nized is bringing from 4.20c. to 4.30c., base Pittsburgh, 
with 4.35c. being asked in some instances. Some mills 
have advanced aviomobile body sheets $2 a ton to 
4.30c., base Fittsburgh. Blue annealed is steady at 
2.30c., base Pittsburgh. The wire goods market is 
showing signs of recovery from the dullness which has 
enveloped it in the last six weeks. Common wire nails 
are bringing $2.65 per keg, Pittsburgh or Ircnton, and 
plain wire $2.50 per 100 Ib., Pittsburgh or Ironton. 
There has been a falling off in the number of sizable 
structural projects. 


Reinforcing Bars.—No awards of consequence have 
been made in the past week, and fresh inquiries call 
for only small tonnages. Several large projects, how- 
ever, are expected to appear within the next month. 
New billet bars are quoted at 2c., base Pittsburgh, and 
rail steel bars at 1.90c., base mill. 


Warehouse Business.—Sales in August exceeded 
those in the previous month by about 10 per cent. 
Bars and tank plates continue to lead in volume of 
business, and pipe has maintained its recent strength. 
Structural steel is not so active as local jobbers had 
anticipated. Irregularities in the prices of common 
wire nails at river points below Cincinnati are reported. 
Quotations on all products for delivery in the Cincin- 
nati metropolitan district are unchanged. 


Coke.—Although by-product foundry coke will re- 
main at $9.64, delivered Cincinnati, during September, 
by-product domestic coke has been advanced 50c. & 
ton. The new schedule places No. 2 at $7.14, delivered 
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here, and egg and walnut at $7.64. In Michigan by- 
product foundry is unchanged at $9.50, Detroit ovens, 
for outside shipments, or $10.25 for local delivery. A 
5c. a ton increase in domestic grades establishes a 
price of $8, Detroit ovens, for outside destinations, and 
$875 for local delivery. By-product foundry coke 
specifications in August equalled those in the previous 
domestic coke shipments showed a slight 
decline Beehive foundry coke is moving at a liberal 
rate. with the New River grades bringing $7, ovens. A 
local dealer has booked 600 tons of beehive foundry, 
while another seller has sold 1000 tons of by-product 


montn, D 


freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 


Ky., 3 f Connellsville, and $2.59 from Wise 
nty ovens and New River ovens, we quote f.o.b. 
nnat Connellsville foundry, $7.53 to $8.53; 


Wise County foundry, $7.09 to $7.59; New River 

undry, $9.59 to $10.09; by-product foundry, $9.64. 
Old Material—There has been a slight reaction 
from the recent attempt of dealers to set up a strong 
market. Unwillingness of mills in this territory to pay 
the prices asked for material has been the chief cause 
concern. Dealers, however, still believe that steel 
plants will soon be forced to purchase considerable 
tonnage at higher figures than have prevailed recently. 
The Portsmouth, Ohio, works of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation has held up shipments on contracts for a 


wee Prices are steady. 
We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
nat 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel $14.00 to $14.50 
Scrap rails for melting 13.50to 14.00 
SI t rails 19.00 to 19.50 
Relaying rails 27.00 to 27.50 
| f ng 15.00 to 15.50 
Nd arwheels 13.00 to 13.50 
N com v 18.00 to 18.50 
} a 15.50 to 16.00 
\eric tur : 14.50to 15.00 
Loose } lippir 8.50 to 9.00 
Chan bundles et 10.00 to 10.50 
j Ne Ton 
( ror neg 7.50 to 8.00 
M pt 7.00 to 7.50 
\ mact ery 18.00 to 19.00 
oad « 15.00 to 15.50 
Iror x le 21.00 to 21.50 
railroad w ght 10.50to 11.00 
Pir ind flue 9.00 to 9.50 
1 busheling 10.50 to 11.00 
} } nye 7.00 to 7.50 
8.00 to 8.50 
3 10.50 to 11.00 
! 11.00 to 11.50 


Scrap Prices Firm at Detroit 


DETROIT, Aug. 31.—Prices continue firm in this dis- 
trict on all grades of old material, and present melting 
schedules for the balance of the quarter indicate that 
there will be no weakening. 


Mh alloy io pri } t 
T { wing prices a quoted on a gross ton 
b f.o.1 producer yard x pting stove pla 
Ni ! ! h ry ! cast, which 
are i na t I 
H ting i 
stes $ $13.7 
B d «) eg 1) abt 
Le x 9.7 
N , 18.00 
Auton 9} ) 
Hydra. 2 13.00 
Stove plate 14 , 
No 1 b hel xz l 11.7 
Sheet lippir 8.00 t \ 
F lashings I 


The Government of Cuba will advertise about Oct. 1 
for bids on the first schools to be erected under the 
$10,000,000 school building project, according to the 
American commercial attaché at Havana. Plans call 
for the erection of small rural schools, rural concen- 
trated schools, school centers, normal schools and kin- 
dergartens. 


A coke screening plant, for making available for 
the domestic market an increasing quantity of coke, 
will be installed at the works of the Algoma Steel Cor- 


poration, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., by Heyl & Patterson, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Chicago Iron and Steel Market 
(Concluded from page 643) 
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The former is light, while the latter bulks large, both in 
number of projects and total tonnage. In sales and 
shipments from warehouses August is slightly ahead of 
July, as well as August last year. Recent contracts 
and new projects are shown on page 653. 


Wire Products.—Favorable reports on the crop sit- 
uation have strengthened the hopes of wire producers 
for a good fall demand. With the harvesting of small 
grains practically completed, much threshing has been 
done and early estimates of yields have been exceeded. 
Specifications from the manufacturing trade are hold- 
ing up well, and shipping orders from the jobbing trade 
were the heaviest for any week in the past two or three 
months. Business is good in all parts of the country 
except the Northwest, where unfavorable weather con- 
ditions have existed for the greater part of the sum- 
mer. The announcement of spring terms on woven wire 
fencing brought out a heavy volume of business, but 
that buying movement appears to be over. Users, gen- 
erally, continue to hold stocks close to actual require- 
ments and are depending upon prompt shipments from 
mills. Prices, which are shown on page 639, are 
stronger. Mill operations average close to 60 per cent 
of capacity. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Purchase of 25 Locomotives By Three New York 
Central Lines the Only Business 


Railroad buying of equipment in the past week has 
been very light. The only order was for 25 locomo- 
tives for three of the lines of the New York Central 
system. Details follow: 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has bought 10 Pacific type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Co 

The Michigan Central has ordered 10 Pacific type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Co 

The Boston & Albany has bought 5 Pacific type locomo 
tives from the American Locomotive Co 


Everett Blast Furnace Has Been Rebuilt 


The Everett blast furnace at Everett, Pa., now 
owned by the Everett-Saxton Co., of which W. 5. 
Pilling, 1500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is presi- 
dent, has been rebuilt and will be put in blast again 
as soon as conditions in the pig iron trade warrant. 
The furnace has been equipped with a new McKee 
revolving top, new turbine and compressor, new boilers 
and a pig casting machine. It will be one of the few 
furnaces in the country equipped to cast either sand 
cast or machine cast iron. 


The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, is operating its 
new continuous-type combination sheet bar and billet 
mill. Electrically driven, its capacity is about 50,000 
tons monthly. The new mill includes a 21-in. billet and 


a bar mill and an 18-in. mill for rolling small bil- 
ets. 





Announcement has been made by the Department 
of War that the Pittsburgh Storage and Supply Depot, 
formerly the Allegheny Arsenal, last Army reserva- 


tion at Pittsburgh, will be offered for sale. Bids will 
be opened Sept. 10. 





Park & Williams, Inc., selling agent for pig iron, 
coke, ingot molds and sheet steel, has moved its offices 


a to 908 Real Estate Trust Building, Phila- 
deipnia. 
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REINFORCING STEEL 





Week’s Awards Total Nearly 4800 Tons, with 
More Than 3000 Tons in Projects Pending 


A rather quiet week in reinforcing bars, compared 
th the earlier weeks of August, brought out awards 
gregating nearly 4800 tons, the largest of which was 
warehouse in Jersey City, which took 2400 tons. Jobs 

for bids total more than 3000 tons. Awards follow: 
sey City, 2400 tons, warehouse for Seaboard Refrigera- 

yn Corporation, to Truscon Steel Co. 





11cAGO, 350 tons, warehouse for Houghton & Mifflin Co., to 
Concrete Engineering Co. 

caGo, 125 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 5441 
Kenmore Avenue, to Calumet Steel Co. 

CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, 420 tons, hotel, to Olney J. Dean & Co 

MILWAUKEE, 150 tons of rail steel, grain elevator for the 
Kurth Malting Co., to Calumet Steel Co. 

St. Louis, 885 tons as follows: 400 tons for Seven-Wall 
Garage, 300 tons for Rocky Branch sewer, and 185 tons 
for River Des Peres sewer, all to Missouri Rolling Mill 
Corporation. 

AUBURN, CaL., 100 tons, Auburn school, to unnamed jobber 

SACRAMENTO, CAL, 154 tons, highway work in San Diego 
and Imperial Counties for the State Highway Commis 
sion, to unnamed firm. 


Notes On Publications 


“Gear Problems and IXL Speed Reducers” forms 
the title of a 622-page catalog of gears and gearing 
issued by Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago. 
While essentially a catalog and listed as No. 200, this 
book contains so much data on gears and their uses that 
it partakes largely of the form of a treatise on the 
subject. Illustrations and tabular matter fill the 
greater number of pages, but there is enough text of 
an explanatory nature to bring out clearly the many 
points made. Designing of gearing of different types 
is given considerable attention, while numerous illus- 
trations are given of application of gears for trans- 
mitting power or reducing speed. The section on engi- 
neering information covers more than 200 pages. 


A bibliography covering the literature of lubrication 
has been prepared by Nathan Van Patten, librarian of 
Queens University, Kingston, Ont. This book, which 
is issued by that institution, has been in preparation 
for three years. A careful effort was made to refer to 
every important article since 1900, relating to chem- 
istry, testing and use of lubricating oils. There are 
more than 2000 references and the book contains about 
200 pages. It is priced at $5. 


Circular of the Bureau of Standards No. 296, en- 
titled “Research Associates at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards,” gives a brief story of the origin and the present 
status of the research associate plan, which has recentl) 
grown both in magnitude and variety of fields. Exam- 
ples are given of actual cases with a brief account of 
the research problems. There is also 4 list of asso- 
ciates with the names of sustaining organizations and 
the problems under investigation. 


“Flow of Heat in Pistons” is the title of a aa 
publication of the engineering department of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. It is listed as Bulletin No 
25 and was prepared by H. A. Huebotter and o & 
Young. On analysis of internal combustion pistons it 
is shown that satisfactory distribution of metal in plain 
pistons is obtained by (1) making the barrel no longer 


than ssary to withstand the side thrust against the 
cotinine (2) keeping the ring belt as short as 
possible without undue sacrifice of width; (3) using 
a flat head of uniform thickness; (4) using a tapered 
barrel section as thick as the head at the closed end 
and as thin as practicable at the open end; (5) using 


a fillet where the head joins the barrel. 
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OAKLAND, CAL., 200 tons, Masonic Temple, to unnamed San 
Francisco jobber. 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 
pumping station for 


PHILADELPHIA, 216 tons, North Bast 


city of Philadelphia; bids in. 


Boston, 300 tons, Keith Memorial Theater 
Boston, 250 tons, power house, Harrison Square, Dorchester 
Curcaco, 300 tons, warehouse for Peck & Hill Furniture Co. ; 


Max Dunning, architect 

(“HICAGO, 100 tons, garage at 420 Federal Street 

Curcaco, 400 tons, apartment building at Pratt Boulevard 
and Lakewood Avenue; Rissman & Hirschfield, architects 

CurcaGco, 150 tons, building for the American Colortype Co. ; 
Schmidt Brothers, general contractors 

Curcaco, 387 tons, Midland Club; K. M. Bitzhum, architect. 

CuIcaco, 235 tons, building for Row-Peterson Co.; Max Dun- 
ning, architect 

Cuircaco, 100 tons, Lithuanian Hospital; M. E. Zaldokaa, 
architect 

CHIcaco, 100 tons, addition to Illinois Central Hospital; 
Schmidt, Garden & Erickson, architects 

EVANSTON, ILL., tonnage being estimated, junior high school; 
Childs & Smith, architects 

Decatur, lu 160 tons, Wabash office bullding 

SAN FRANCISCO, 327 tons, improvement work on Golden Gate 


Heights; bids Sept. 15 


A cumulative index to the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the years 1919 to 1925 in- 
clusive has been issued by the Library and Information 
Bureau cf the Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
This forms a 90-page book of fine print in one alpha- 
betical list, indexed by name, topic, title, ete. It follows 
a similar cumulative index from 1912 to 1918, pub- 
lished several years ago. 


Philadelphia Iron and Steel Market 


(Concluded from page 647) 





ee en en 


gium, 178 tons; cast iron pipe from Belgium, 267 tons; 
iron ore from Algeria, 5450 tons; chrome ore from 
Portuguese Africa, 5796 tons. 

Old Material.—Almost every item in the appended 
list of scrap iron and steel went higher in price within 
the past week, interest being centered in heavy melting 
steel, 15,000 tons of which was sold to a leading con- 
sumer at $17.50, delivered. Two mills in this district 
are trying to buy this grade at $17, but brokers are 
holding for $18, which they attempted to obtain last 
week. There have been sales of pipe at $16 and $16.50, 
steel axles at $25 and $26, turnings for rolling mill use 
at $15 and $15.50, while railroad wrought, No. 1 cast 
and other grades are moderately higher than a week 
ago 


We quote for delivery 
district, as follows 


consuming points in this 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $17.00 to $17.50 


Scrap rails 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel rails for rolling 18.00to 18.60 
No. 1 low phos heavy, 0.04 per 

eent and under 21.00to 22.00 
Couplers and knuckles 19.50 to 20.60 
Rolled steel wheels 19.50to 206.50 
Cast iron carwheels ; 17.590to 18.00 
N 1 railroad wrought 1k.56to 19.50 
No. 1 forge fire 15.00to 15.50 
Bundied sheets (for steel works) 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace) iZ.50to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works) oid . 14.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ing milla) 15.00 to 15.60 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

lent) 14.56 to 16.00 
Cast borings (for teel works 

and rolling mill) 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 16.50to 17.50 
rem 5 Gee ccs ceens 18.50to 19.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

Works) ....«.. ws . 17.50 
Railroad grate bars 15.00 
Stove plate (for steel works) 15.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications) 16.06to 16.50 
Shafting sa% 22.00to 23.06 
Steel axles 25.00 to 26.00 


se altel 
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LS 
NON-FERROUS METAL MARK S | 
Aug. 31 Aug. 30 Aug. 28 Aug. 27 Aug. 26 Aug. 25 | 
ike copper, New York..... 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
The ee nee y.* 14.1Z% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 
Week's a ca tin anct. New Work 35.87% 65.87% ... 65.62% 65.50 65.25 | 
ic New York $90 ®#8.90 8.90 8.90 8.90 8.90 
as Prices ead, New Y rk g gE 8 65 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 —— | 
Cent at Se New York 1.77% 17.77% 7.80 7.80 7.75 7.70 imaeraRALENRAT 
Came oe Pee © St. Louis 742% 742% 7.45 7.45 740 7°35 
Early Delivery . qu n: delivered price 4c. higher 
YorK. Aug. 31.—The markets are generally is, however, exceedingly strong from a statistical 


steady, with the exception of tin, which has 
rply. Buying of copper is moderate with 

ghtly easier. There has been very little 
nge in lead, either in buying or in quotations. The 


market is somewhat higher, due to slightly im- 
; 


ved aemand, 


Copper.—The week has been a quiet one with elec- 
ytic copper quoted by most producers at 14.37%%c., 
ered, for the entire week. 

‘ticularly 


On one or two days last 
Aug. 26 and 27, some metal was 
ible at a range of 14.25c. to 14.37%c., and a few 

es of limited amounts were made within that range. 
In general, buying by consumers has been fairly good, 
There 

with the price today 
quoted at 14.50c., deliv- 


ek nar 


yesterday and today more active. 
export busin« 


49 l 
t.. . a Lake copper 


Copper Averages.—The average price for Lake cop- 


er for the month of August, based on daily quotations 
n THE IRON AGE, was 14.53c., New York. The average 


price of electrolytic copper was 14.19c., refinery, or 
14.44¢., delivered 

Tin.—Straits tin sold yesterday at an equivalent of 
the highest price this year, or 66c., early in the day, 
with 65.75c. realized at the close. Sales for the week 


ended Saturday, Aug. 29, are estimated at 1100 tons, 
fairly evenly divided between dealers and consumers. 
The market in general is without special feature. It 


Metals from New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per LI 


‘T Straits pig ...-67.00c. to 68.25 
T bar 68.75c. to 70.25« 
Coy Lal 15.50 
> r ele trolyt 15.25 
Coy ‘asting 14.75¢ 
7, slab R50 to 9.00« 
I da Americar pig 9 50 to 10.00«¢ 
Lead, bar : ~ .11.50e¢. to 12.50¢ 
Antimony Asiati 18.00c. to 19.00c 
Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 


inteed over 99 per cent pure) 20.00c. to 20.50¢ 
Rabbitt metal mmercial grade .30.00c. to 35.00« 


Solder, % and ly 41.00c. to 42.00¢ 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb 


Tir Straits pig 69.75c 
T bar 72.75« 
Copper, Lake 7 1 
Copper, electrolytic : 1 
Copper, casting : 1 
Zinc, slab , 
Lead, American pig 
Antimony, Asiatic 2 
ad, bar . o< 11.5 
ubbitt metal, medium gerade ‘ani 


LA 

B ost 
Babbitt metal, high grads TE 
Solder, % and \% 





Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 
Sheets 
High brass 19.37 Mc. to 20.37 Me 
Copper, hot rolled 23.00c to 24.00c 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier 
25.25c. to 26.25¢ 


Seamless Tubes . 
eee a oe ccccs cbt. 20c. to 25.25< 
Ee «5 sc0s ‘ pie 25.00c. to 26.00c 

Brazed Brass Tubes.......27.37%c. to 28.37 %« 

Brass Rods ..... va .- 17.12 %c. to 18.12 %e. 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 


Zine sheets (No. 9), casks......13.00c. to 13 
BORG GROSS, GOB eee va desesceca 13.50c. to 13 


9 
eo¢ 
i 


standpoint, but has reached a stage where any un- 
favorable news from almost any source would cause a 
reaction, due to the speculative phase of the market 
Deliveries into consumption during August were about 
what was expected at 5870 tons, with 1829 tons in stock 
and landing on Aug. 31. Statistics as to the world’s 
visible supply will be available in a day or two, but 
they are expected to show a decrease. Consumers are 
understood to be covered only for September and some 
of them for part of October, and they are buying only 
what is absolutely needed at present price levels. This 
fact is one of the strong elements in the general situa- 
tion. Spot Straits tin is quoted today at 65.87%c., 
New York. London prices today were higher than a 
week ago, with spot standard quoted at £295 5s., future 
standard at £291 15s. and spot Straits at £302 5s. per 
ton. The Singapore market today was £297. 


Lead.—The market is quiet but strong. Demand 
has been fairly steady. The leading interest continues 
to quote 8.90c., New York, as its contract price, with 
the outside market at practically the same level, or 
8.65¢., St. Louis. The market in the West is slightly 
easier than a week ago. 


Zinc.—Little change from conditions prevailing a 
week ago is detected. There has been a fair amount 
of demand from galvanizers and prices have been 
steady with prime Western zinc quoted today at 7.40c. 
to 7.45¢., St. Louis, or 7.75¢. to 7.80c., New York. The 
price of ore continues high at $50 a ton, and this has 
continued to be an element of strength. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35c., with shot nickel at 36c. per Ib. Electrolytic nickel 
is quoted at 39c. 

Antimony.—The warlike conditions in China con- 
tinue unfavorable and the market for Chinese metal is 
strong. Metal for spot and early delivery is quoted at 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products, 
zine sheets and lead full sheets have remained un- 
changed for more than a month. 


List Prices Per Lb. f.o.b. Mill 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
75c. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets— 
PO ee eee 19.37 %ec 
CORer, DOE BORO » vce ses ccs Oman 23.00c 
MS csc bbebs che nchhs budch cue 11.75¢ 
Lead (full sheets)........... 7 


Seamless Tubes— 


ee er el ee 24.25c. 

CRE | deikbwad> ave sKn ec didlen see eee 25.00c. 
Rods— 

2. ee ere 

a PR ee oe aR 19.87%c 
Wire— 

CO) SEFC CEs o aba os a tee cewoeuwen 16.37 %c. 

ee ae ee 19.87 4c. 
CORR RE Beh nv do 0 0 be écbbcsuen 21.87 %c. 
Brasee BVGGe Tweens, 20 ccicccccvvecen 27.37 ec. 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide 


on ee 37.50c. 
a er 48.00c 
REED. 6. vs 066s ceocevaadneel 34.00c 


CO eeneertner er eee 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Sheets— Base per Lb. 
Fiigtn Qe x. os crema s 5s o@hese 19 %c. to 20 %c. 
Copper, Itt Bs ccs he ndkndscciondslosns Se. 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .25 \c. 
ZARG 0.1 bb CONS oped bt eeh sé Ue oes 1a hews chee 
lank, GEGd: écaeds chee as eee cewh ts 6 én 11.25¢ 

Seamless Tubes— 

BORO. occseentevecheceitaric eaves con oe SOM 
COMDOE oc oks cs W de heaiodar tindBabaeecame 25¢. 
Brased BOGS TWOGEs bowie cecccsccceacess 27 %c. 
Brack FRG: >. t0 cated Ueihice snc chee x l7%&e 





UU CUPEOUINDOOSEDL VED OET ENED TDRORT LAS UEERDAE ENON ABONBEDEEES A rHeNF 


15.25e. and higher, New York, duty paid, with future 
iipments at 16c. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
juoted at 27c. to 28c. per lb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


AuG. 31.—This market is softer than a week ago, 
jut there is still a fair amount of business being placed. 
The price of copper is off slightly and, although some 
sizable sales have been made for future delivery, the 
ready market is less active. Antimony is lower as the 
result of the arrival of foreign shipments. The old 
metal market is quiet and prices are unchanged. We 


Significant Business Data 


Loadings of revenue freight in the United States 
from Jan. 1 to Aug. 14 are reported at 32,474,487 car- 
loads. This compares with 31,390,575 carloads in the 
corresponding period last year, which was a record up 
to that time. Every month this year except January 
has shown a gain over the corresponding month of 
1925, until the present excess has reached almost 4 
per cent. 

Total exports of automotive parts and accessories, 
exclusive of engines and tires, during the first six 
months of this year were $50,300,383, or 27.6 per cent 
of the total automotive exports during that period, 
amounting to $182,066,573, according to the automotive 
division, Department of Commerce. 


Production of beehive coke is reported by the United 
States Bureau of Mines to have amounted to 185,000 
net tons in the week ended Aug. 21, compared with 
163,000 tons in the preceding week. The total for the 
year so far has been 7,919,000 tons, compared with 
6,200,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1920. 

Production of bituminous coal in the week ended 
Aug. 21 is reported by the United States Bureau of 
Mines at 10,552,000 net tons, making an aggregate of 
342,309,000 tons for the calendar year so far. This is 
more than 10 per cent ahead of the ealendar-year-to- 
date figures in 1925 and, with the exception of 1923, 
is the largest total reported in some years. 


Trade union members in the United States are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to number 
4,443,523, of whom 3,383,997 were in organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. A 
survey recently completed by the Bureau forms _ 
subject of an article in the August number of Monthly 


Labor Review. 


Total apparent consumption of babbitt ee * 
July, based on reports received by the ges 
of Commerce from 27 firms, was 5,015,464 Ib., com- 
pared with 4,963,975 lb. in June and 5,184,196 }b. in 


July, 1925. 


Production of anthracite is reported by the Bureau 
of Mines to have been 1,782,000 net tons in the ae 
ended Aug. 21, compared with 1,937,000 tons in the 
preceding week. Both figures are below the 2,155,000 
tons of the corresponding week last year. Production 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the. selling grices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses. 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 

Buying Selling 

Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible. . 12.00c. 13.50c. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 11.75c. 12.50¢. 
Copper, ight and bottoms... 9.75c. 11.26¢. 
OER, DEMOS aoas sesivave ce. Sa 9.@e. 
Brass, light os oun ‘ . 6.26¢e. 8.0c 
Heavy machine composition 8.75¢ 10.125¢. 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. . $.50¢ 9.25¢ 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 

Chees CUD tw occu vedece &.25¢ 9.25¢ 
CE.  POMEW acces ccknebeate 7.60c. 8.00c. 
Lead, tea = % eee 5.75e 6.50¢e 
Mn, “se erabheseteeweté ee 4.25c 4.75¢ 
Sheet aluminum 17.00¢ 19.00c 
Cast aluminum 17.00c 19.00c 


REVS OUENEDIT ceo et bers 11)" Debonates caberReres oressa@naerTer se 


\OUSHORDEEDET ESTE UHRDDED UN UEE 6) 1U8L)0% 1 / DENELNBL 055918 NFUEEY ePORAONRENY Us /T)9 POMbNTERAEN CMTE ED or epHNET LABEHNN LEE 


quote, in carload lots, Lake copper, 14.60c.; tin, 66.50¢,; 
lead, 8.75c.; zinc, 7.60c.; in less than carload lots, anti- 
mony, 16.50c. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9.75c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 8¢.; lead 
pipe, 7.50c.; zine, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 
43.50c. block tin, aluminum, 17.75c.; all being 
dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


52c.; 


of the calendar year to date has been 50,244,000 tons, 
compared with 58,531,000 tons last year. The present 
figure is the lowest since the strike year, 1922. 


Sales of natural abrasives by producers in the 
United States amounted in 1925 to 194,000 net tons, 
valued at more than $4,000,000, as computed by the 
Bureau of Mines from individual reports of producers. 
Production of emery abrasives in 1925 declined to 769 
net tons, valued at $5,907, as against 2195 tons valued 
at $19,756 in 1924, 


Price stability is indicated by the index figures of 
the London Economist. For Aug. 1 the index stands 
at 4045, compared with 4035 on July 1, with 4029 on 
June 1, with 4053 on May 1 and with 4088 on April 1. 
The average of the five figures is 4050; none of the 
individual figures differs by as much as 1 per cent from 
this average. At 4045, the wholesale cost level is 84 
per cent above 1914, when the index was 2200. 


One stone mason, a composition roofer, a brick- 
layer laborer, a house shorer, a cement mason’s laborer 
and an electrical worker’s helper—six men in all— 
working one day each in 1914, received $19.80 alto- 
gether. Today six men in identically the same trades 
receive $68, according to figures presented before the 
New York Industrial Survey Commission. The ad- 
vance is 243 per cent, while the cost of living is about 
60 per cent up. If 60 per cent be added to $19.80, the 
result is less than $32, and $68 is more than double $32. 


One smal! plant making steel is operating steadily 
in Brazil. It has one blast furnace, producing 25 tons 
of pig iron per day, with a second under construction. 
One open-hearth furnace of 5 tons is running, while 
another is being built, the second to be of 12 tons per 
charge. A 14-in. blooming mill and a 10-in. finishing 
mill are run by rope drive from an electric motor. 
About 20 tons of rolled products are turned out per day. 
These data come from a comprehensive report by A. O. 
Pierrot, acting commercial attaché, Rio de Janeiro. 


Retail prices of food in the United States, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, averaged 157 
in July (1913 is base, at 100). This shows a fairly 
steady drop from the 167.1 of last November, but is 
only slightly below the 159.9 of July, 1925. The current 
figure is the lowest in more than a year. 
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: AL STEEL San FrRANcisco, 1000 tons, transmission towers for the Great 
FABRICATED STRUC TUR Western Power Co., to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
—_— SAN Francisco, 500 tons, Mission junior high sch 
Letting of Staten Island-New Jersey Bridges, Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Oakland. 
; = = 1] Weel Ss A rds COLOMBIA, SouTH AMERICA, 250 tons, pipe line for unn 
30.000 Tons, Swelis eeks Awa interest, to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 
‘ ntracts awarde ing the week, . : : 
Structural steel contracts awarded during — Structural Projects Pending 
ms ( THE IRON AGE, totaled close to 55,000 
rgest in many weeks, but this large figure Inquiries for fabricated steel work include 
e r by the letting of two contracts for following: 
wt don r Staten Island to New Jersey calling for PROVIDENCE, R. L, 170 tons, Plantations Club. 
> : \ bout 5600 tons of plates for conduit work ALTOONA, Pa., 1500 tons, tank shop service building for P: 
p R. I.. was awarded. New work up for sylvania Railroad ; ee “oe — to Building 
8500 tons, including 7000 tons for a pen- & Industria] ¢ onstruction 50., Pittsburgh. 
ap. re fae r); Cal.. 4000 tons for PHILADELPHIA, 400 tons, Fern Rock subway car shops. 
pe line near oan Lego, Val., a ( r PHILADELPHIA, 1800 tons, plant addition for the Edwar: 
edical building at Rochester, Minn., and 3000 tons 3udd Mfg. Co. 
r a Washington office building. Awards follow: BALTIMORE, 200 tons, highway bridge 
. of pilates. 100 tons of steel cast- HOLMESBURG, Pa., 600 tons, House of Correction. 
: : ae ie, eee, ll ack WASHINGTON, 3000 tons, building for the Central Trust C: 
semi-stee gs for conduit, to Lock 
: BRUNSWICK, Ga., 200 tons, highway bridge. 
( Amy] e, N. J 
Ola Cooperative Bank. to NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 750 tons, bridges 
; CINCINNATI, 350 tons, building for St. Xavier Colleg« 
. . Se . atau ss ios ale sal Bridge CINCINNATI, 150 tons, building for R. F. Johnston Paint C 
: : . . CHICAGO, 1600 tons, Crawford Avenue bridge. 
” —“—" = CHICAGO, 1500 tons, addition to four buildings for Crane C 
‘ ( atson, . . 
nent ctaiae Mall Peoria, ILL., 400 tons, building for Peoples Loan & Homes 
= : ; a stead Co. 
Sinem: tari FLORENCE, ILL., 1500 tons, highway bridge. 
29,9 8, Yule 16 a ve ; ROCHESTER, MINN., 4000 tons, building for Mayo Brothers 
T ; Totter ‘ Stater i? i,2Z00 tons, a 3 , 
o7 cei ia NY = LOUISIANA, Mo., 1500 tons, highway bridge. 
oe pape maak. SRO) Geek Be thi NeW ORLEANS, 1400 tons, additions to Poidrais dock sheds. 
I nm S : ee . “earn San Dieco, CaAu., 7000 tons, penstock and pipe line for the 
ort uthority ‘ . ; 
, ; a Southern California Edison Co. at San Diego; bids to b« 
; : called soon. 
West Forty-second MARTINEZ, CAL., 100 tons, small tank work for the Shel 
~ Bridg ‘ ‘ Oil Co bids in. 
N 127 at Elmhurst Davis, CaL., 200 tons, engineering building for the ‘College 
H - ‘ of Agriculture, University of California, at Davis: West- 
Liberty Avenue ern Iron Works low bidder. 
I SAN FRANCISCO, 180 tons, St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
Manhattan Bridge 
Br 
J t refrigerating plant for the 
Bridge ¢ Pittsburgh Iron and Steel Market 
N 8 to Oltmer . . > 
(Concluded from page 640) 
Ame I srow!l soveri Elec 210 OF se 
F E maker at $18.25. In a general way the market is 
; - oa . quotable at $18 on this grade. The bid by mills that 
ee have a supply is $17.50, but dealers with short orders 
- — are paying 25c. to 50c. a ton more. It is hard to sell 
this grade at more than $18, but it is equally hard to 
: , Phoenix get it for less. Prices are strong in producing centers, 
notably at Detroit, and with better returns to be had 
f ( \iden Coal at some of the outside consuming points, notably at 
named fab Buffalo, Pittsburgh is rather shut off from supplies 
w. > “* *, It is commonly expected that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
( ( «& aughiin steel . . . e . . 
September list, bids against which close Sept. 1, will 
. 2 : aii Exchange Building, to D>Fring higher prices than are currently quoted. That 
tah 4 list contains about 40,000 net tons, including 8100 tons 
' H. 1400 tor Long Finance Building, to McClin- Of heavy melting steel and No. 2 wrought, 1400 tons 
M Co of splice bars and 5000 tons of old rails. Blast furnace 

O1 s, I S Massillon Bridge grades are slightly easier, but the list otherwise is not 
& I ( so 3 ae much changed from that of a week ago. 

DAYTO? 850 tor Liggett Building, to rt ‘itt Bridge & , A : . 

. We quote for delivery to consumer’s mill in the 
ire : Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 

Rat On 00 tons, scho to Massillon Bridge & Iron freight rate as follows: 

‘ Per Gross Ton 

SHREVEPORT LA 1200 tons, Caddo County Courthouss to Heavy a are $17.50 to $18.00 

Lukens Steel Co No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 7.00 to 17.50 
N, Tex., 250 tons, miscellaneous tank work for th Rails for rolling, Newark and 
oe eee ke aes ree ae ae ve > Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Texas Co.. to Houston Structural Steel Co Md Huntington, W. Va., and 

CHICA 200 tons, machine shop for Wieboldt & Co., to the _ UU Ay «204 inde ekeey 17.50to 19.50 
Vanderkloot Steel Works Compressed sheet steel ......... 16.50 to 17.00 

inderkloot § eo ‘ : os Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 15.50to 16.00 

Cuicaco, 300 tons, Wieboldt Hall for University of Chicago Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 19.50 to 20.00 
to Wendnagel & Co., Chicago Railroad coil and leaf springs... 19.50 to 20.00 

iii — ‘eo 899FO ie ; 1. shon fo anh torent ow phosphorus blooms and bil- 

GREEN Bay, WIs., ° to ma hine hop for N rthwest ne Ges ..>..2.,..° 2) eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Engineering Works, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Mil Low phosphorus mill plates..... 20.50to 21.00 
waukee pen phosphorus, light grade.... 18.00to ae ee 

: : "is °50 tons State rh ridge oO zOW phosphorus punchings...... 19.00to 19.5 

SPi GREEN, WISs., t ns, State highway bridge, t Steel car axles....... £ : " 9250to 23.00 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee Cast iron wheels ....... : - 16.50 to 17.00 

SEATTLE, WaASH., 100 tons, logging skidders for the Lidger ae steel wheels ... ; . 19.50 to 20.00 

: ae 7 : . Sone Mac e shop turnings 13.00 to 13.50 
wood Mfg. Co., to Wallace Equipment Co., Seattk Sh nin s [ . 
Short shoveling tur zs 3.50 0 

Port ANGELES, WasH 240 tons, addition to the plant of Sheet bar crops oe 2 + ~ ae 
the Washington Pulp & Paper Co., to Isaacson Iron eauy steel axle turnings ; 

S ' Short mixed borings and turnings 
Works, Seattle ; : . Heavy breakable cast ........ 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., 250 tons, factory for American Can Co Cast iron borings........_/_ | 
to Palm Iron Works, Sacramento. ~ 1 ee WUCGGe ivsdcdven 
KERSFIELD, C 120 tons, power house for the Santa Fe NO. = railroad wrought ......... 

Bal une IELD, CAl a a r. : , enene - — Railroad or automobile malleable 

: Railroad, to Moore Dry ock Co., Oakiant GORD cede ccivcésvnbe bina 18.00 to 18.50 
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John McGeorge has been made head of the oven and 

nveyor engineering department of the McCann-Har- 
rison Corporation, Cleveland. He is a life member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, a mem- 
er of the Society of Automotive Engineers and of the 
Cleveland Engineering Society. He was at one time 
hief engineer for the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, and recently plant engineer for the Oakland- 
Pontiac plant of the General Motors Corporation. 


Edwin W. Smith has been elected treasurer of the 
H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., to succeed his father, 
the late Philip Smith. George E. Shepard is acting as 
assistant treasurer in place of Mr. Smith. 


Charles H. Alvord, president Hendey Machine Co., 
Torrington, Conn., since 1919 and identified with the 
company since 1896, has resigned to devote himself 
to his private interests. 

John J. Coleman, for many years Canadian man- 
ager of Thomas Firth & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, England, 
has been appointed general manager of Thomas Firth 
& Sons, Inc., Hartford, Conn. He will continue the 
management of the Canadian business as heretofore. 


J. R. Trott, formerly of the publicity department of 
the William L. Gilbert Clock Co., Winsted, Conn., has 
been appointed sales manager of the Abbott Ball Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Ralph L. Shaw has been appointed Milwaukee dis- 
trict representative of the W. A. Jones Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, to succeed Fred E. Holtz who re- 
signed recently. He has been actively connected with 
the company’s home office and factory for several years. 


F. S. Murphy, Jr., has joined the service department 
of the Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., New York, 
and will cover the States of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Texas, Utah and Wyoming, British 
Columbia and the Orient, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

George E. Coursey, formerly of the engineering de- 
partment of the Proctor & Gamble Co., and later with 
the Queen City Supply Co., both of Cincinnati, and 
E. E. Elsey, recently sales manager in the conveying 
machinery department of the Logan Co., A incinnati, 
have been appointed special representatives in southern 
Ohio for the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 


A. M. Castle, president Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, 
Minn., returned recently from a two months’ motor 
trip in Europe. 

Harry G. Dalton, of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve- 
land, has been elected a director of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

William Kerber, formerly associated with George 
Maltby in the sales department of M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Cleveland, in the Buffalo district, has boon appeinte’ 
the company’s resident agent in that territory. Coane 
has been in Buffalo since April, previously having n 
resident agent for the Hanna company In ee 
Julian Bolton has been transferred to Buffalo from the 
home office and will be associated with Mr. Kerber. 

Col. William A. Gaston has been elected a one 
of Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit. He is a —— o 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., and other concerns. 


Johns-Man- 


J. N. Joyce, formerly associated with 
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ville, Ine., New York, has joined the Cleveland sales 
force of the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sydney Bauman has been appointed cashier in 
charge of finance and accounting for the Penn Jersey 
Steel Co., Camden, N. J. 


Frank R. Huston, vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations of the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, has resigned. 
His plans for the future have not been announced. Mr. 
Huston was appointed to his present position several 
years ago; prior to that time he was auditor of the 
company. He served for many years with the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and the Cambria Steel Co. and was one of 
those who left the latter company with William H. 
Donner when he established the Donner Steel Co. 


Norman F. Titus, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the transportation division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, succeeding Alexander V. Dye, who 
has been named as Commercial Attaché at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Spencer B. Greene, Providence, R. I. has been 
appointed a trade commissioner and assigned to San- 
tiago, Chile. 

Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, will sail tomorrow from New 
York to conduct an economic survey of conditions in 
Europe. He will visit 27 cities. 


Charles J. McPhillips, for several years with the 
machine tool department of Frank Toomey, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has become connected in a sales capacity with 
Herman L. Winterer, machinery dealer, 943-53 North 
Frort Street, Philadelphia. In addition to his experi- 
ence in the sale of machine tools and other equipment, 
he was engaged for 12 years in the purchasing and 
the production of machinery. 


J. S. Nicholas has been appointed purchasing agent 
f the American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland. He had 
been connected with the company’s purchasing depart- 
ment. Seven new members have been added to the 
board of directors. They are: A. W. Ferguson, J. 8. 
Nicholas, C. S. Wagoner, Oliver Esselburn, and S. 8 
Chapin, all members of the company’s organization in 
Cleveland: C. S. Chamberlain, Geneva, Ohio, and 8. T. 
Harris, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


W. A. Forbes, of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion executive staff, New York, has returned from a 
European trip. 

Sydney T. Wiles, president and general manager 
Carbon & Alloy Steels Co., Ltd., Welland, Ontario, ad- 
dressed the Welland Lions’ Club on Aug. 23 on “Some 
Aspects of the Steel Industry.” 

Clarence R. Rupp, who has been auditor and pur- 
chasing agent of the New York Central Iron Works, 
Inc., Hagerstown, Md., since 1915, has resigned to be- 
come general manager of the Aetna Iron & Steel Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Rupp was connected with the 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., for several 
years before his connection with the Hagerstown com- 


pany. 


The Chicago office of Walter-Wallingford & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, which was discontinued on July 1, has been 
opened again at 1442 Straus Building. T. L. Wilson, 
formerly with the South Works of the Illinois Steel Co., 
but more recently resident manager in Chicago for 
Hickman, Williams & Co., will be in charge. Asso- 
ciated with him are E. R. Staat, for 20 years sales- 
man and traffic manager for Hickman, Williams & Co., 
and B. A. Patch, a salesman for the same company for 
a number of years. 
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Central Alloy Steel Appoints Department 
Heads 


A number of appointments of various department 
heads have been announced by the Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, recently formed through 


a merger of the Central Steel Co., Massillon, and the 
United Alloy Stee! Corporation, Canton. C. A. Ilgen- 
fritz. who has been purchasing agent of the United 


Alloy corporation has been made director of purchases 
of the new company. George H. Freeborn, auditor of 
the Central Steel Co., becomes controller and George 
B. Harlan, controller of the United Alloy, becomes gen- 
eral auditor. R. B. Robinson, who has been in the traf- 
¢ department of United Alloy, has been made general 
traffic manager. W. B. Knuff is named as general cost 
accountant and Charles B. Reese as general accountant. 
R. H. Dougherty has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager; E. A. Portz, general superintendent; 
E. C. Smith, assistant general superintendent; Thomas 
McNally, superintendent of the open-hearth depart- 
ment; J. D. Donovan, superintendent of mechanical and 
electrical equipment; D. L. Imel, superintendent of 
mills; E. E. Cline, superintendent of the South and 
Stark sheet mills, and C. F. Kaufholz, superintendent 
of blast furnace and coke ovens of the alloy division; 
M. A. Grossmann, chief metallurgical engineer, and 
John Walsh, superintendent of the brick department. 
L. G. Pritz, who was vice-president and general 
manager of the United Alloy Steel Corporation, is not 
a member of the new organization 


European Metallurgists to Appear on 
Foundry Program 


The European foundry associations will be well rep- 
resented at the technical sessions of the Detroit meet- 
ing of the American Foundrymen’s Association by 
seven papers, two being presented in behalf of the 
Association Technique de Fonderie (the French foundry 
technical association), one as the official exchange paper 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen, one as exchange 
paper of the Association Technique de Belgique (the 
Belgian foundry association), two on behalf of the 
foundry association of Czechoslovakia and two from 
Germany. One of the German papers will be presented 
by Dr. W. Guertler before the meeting of the Institute 
of Metals Division of the A. I. M. and M. E. and it 
will be presented as a contribution from the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Metallkunde (the German institute of 
metals). The second German paper will be presented 
before an A. F. A. session as a contribution from the 
Verein Deutscher Eisengiessereien (the association of 
German foundries). 

In addition to the official exchange paper of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen by John Shaw, a 
second paper from England will be presented by J. E. 
Hurst at the session on permanent and long-life molds. 


High Cost of Building 


Increasing cost and inefficiency of labor are charged 
with responsibility for high building costs, by Christian 
G. Norman of the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, New York. Addressing the New York Industrial 
Survey Commission, he listed 32 different classifications 
in the building trades, compared their 1914 and 1926 
wage rates, and found an increase varying from 100 
per cent (minimum) to 309 per cent (maximum). 
Stone masons and bricklayers at $16 per day each are 
the most highly paid of all the trades; in 1914 they 
received $4.80 and $6 respectively. Their increases are 
233 and 167 per cent. Nine of the trades today carry 
a wage scale at least treble that of 12 years ago. 

Figures for costs per cubic foot of 26 different 
types of buildings, worked out by Allen E. Beals, of 
Dow Service Daily Building Reports, show consistent 
increases over last year and the year before. In only 
three cases was no gain registered. The average of 
all, compared with 1924, showed 5.8 per cent increase, 
and in 13 cases the figure was higher than this. 
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THEODORE H. WICKWIRE, chairman of the board of 
directors, Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, Buff 
ceneiatetie ds en. © Buf 

: hospital. He was bor 

Cortlandville, N. Y., in 
1851, and after attending 
school at the Cortlandvill: 
Academy and the Cortland 
Normal School, entered 
the retail hardware bus 
ness with his brother 
Selling his interest in th 
hardware business in 1875, 
he entered into the manu 
> facture of wire cloth fo: 
: window screens and othe: 
= wire goods. He was the 
first to produce window 
screen wire cloth with 
double selvage and from 
hard drawn wire woven 
+ under new principles. In 
= 1907 he organized the 

Wickwire Steel Co. and 

was its first president 

Following the merger of 
the Wickwire Steel Co. and the Clinton-Wright Wire 
Co. in 1920, to form the Wickwire Spencer Steel Cor- 
poration, Mr. Wickwire became chairman of the board. 
He was a member of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute and of the Hardware Club of New York. 
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T. H. WICKWIRE 


JOHN STRICKLER, identified with the foundry indus- 
try for 72 years, died Aug. 28 at his home in York, Pa. 
Beginning as an apprentice in the foundry of Slay- 
maker & Durkee in that city, when only twelve years 
old, he was retired in 1924 as superintendent of his 
plant. He was 86 years old. 

CLAUDE F. CHARD, for several years Cleveland dis- 
trict sales manager of the Austin Co., Cleveland, was 
killed in an automobile accident on Aug. 13. He gradu- 
ated from Purdue University in 1910, and before his 
association with the Austin Co. in 1918 was with the 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr Co., New York. He was 
37 years of age. 

WILLIAM Hoop, for 30 years chief engineer of the 
Central Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads, died 
Aug. 26 in the Franklin Hospital, San Francisco. He 
was born at Concord, N. H., 80 years ago, but had been 
a resident of California for nearly 60 years. He was 
retired by the Southern Pacific Co. in 1921, having been 
chief engineer since 1885. The construction of the 
famous Tehachapi “loop,” the building of the Lucin 
“cut-off,” a causeway and trestle crossing the Great 
Salt Lake, the solution of the problem of the Siskiyous 
with an “S” line which crosses the Sacramento River 
18 times and passes through 16 tunnels (one 3000 ft 
long), and the completion of the line which cuts through 
Carriso Gorge to unite the Imperial Valley with San 


Diego, are among the engineering achievements to his 
credit. 


WILLIAM H. Morse, for many years a technical 
expert with the Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass., but more recently employed in New York, died 
Aug. 28 in New York aged 54 years. He was born 


in Worcester and was graduated from Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute in 1895. 


JAMES F. MANEELY, head of the John Maneely Co., 
247 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, one of the 
largest distributers of wrought iron and steel pipe in 
the United States, died Monday, Aug. 30, at his home, 
2017 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, from an illness 
brought on by ptomaine poisoning. Mr. Maneely suc- 
ceeded to the business established by his father 57 
years ago. He was 52 years old. 











Exports Much Higher; Imports Off 


Outgoing Movement Best in 30 Months—Sheets, 
Tin Plate and Pipe Lead in Gains—Imports 
One-Third Below June 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28.—With a total of 194,717 
vross tons, American exports of iron and steel in July 
were the highest for any month since January, 1924, 
when the total was 247,942 tons. July exceeds by 268 
tons the exports of 194,449 tons in April, 1926, the 
previous record since the January, 1924, movement. 
In contrast to outgoing shipments of iron and steel in 
July, imports for that month, amounting to 82,411 
tons, were the lowest since last January, when they 
aggregated 79,067 tons. The July exports, compared 
with 159,506 tons in June, reflect a gain of 35,211 tons. 
The July imports, compared with 124,215 tons in June, 
the highest since November, 1922, showed a loss of 
11,804 tons, a most unusual drop. 

Increases in exports in July over June were princi- 
pally in black steel sheets, tin plate and welded pipe. 
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Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 


(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 














July Ended July 
ees —_~ ——— - ae = 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Chile 226s .ces cadewa 110,800 70,000 797,800 563,200 
Cem. sawane 57,200 40,600 315,700 338,118 
SDGM “Gsevcs aca eae 8,840 27,001 79,055 123,525 
Swedes . . « svi» <6VS's eet fee ee 22,394 14,921 65,888 
Mrench Africa ..... 35,331 9,000 204,537 118,995 
ONG i+ «keene bere ; 1,094 1,497 13,985 4,871 
Other countries ..... 19,582 3,162 56,833 21,978 
Teted Veins nk .vde 232,847 173,654 1,482,831 1,236,575 
United States Imports of Pig Iron by Countries of 
Shipment 
(In Gross Tons) : 
Sever 
Month 
July Ended 
eacinaonaes en June July 
1926 1925 1926 1926 
british India ....... 4,885 20,520 10,77 71,15 
Netherlands ......::; 5,042 2,395 8,250 49,476 
Germany ss.0500 10,573 7,900 15,535 100,220 
United Kingdom 8,724 3,546 8,275 88,795 
CURA, 2 adtaawuk cates 230 35 2. a +44 
BONER o-ccaeess eee 450 1,081 es 03: 
eee. °c cunltes ciea 1,800 Sa . 26,83 
Other countries ..... 502 180 I 4,51 
Petal soe chns vb "32,206 35,657 43,106 350,36 
oheet ennaen cr ven NNO freppvsvennensneto‘ its s1aQpEPERSRERENERASONREREREEDEREBET ren inn? cHrrshenenter rnREW wane 
by 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel Products 
Countries of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 
Tune 





July, January — ; 
From: 1926 Through July 1926 
- aR 
AUBEER wt vccscbaceusen = _ 30 a ae? 29 £0} 
Belgium wh 17,173 aaa ees | 
Czechoslovakia i} 799 
Finle : t Tr , tee gos 
ne a ae 12,110 86,638 13.541 
SMCS «eee wee ° 729% 2090 : > 
Germany 24,014 153,03° "102 
Italy i 127 19S AVe 
« a . os “*-* “eee “**e . . i 520 
Lithuania .......-. + ss -4"Q1t 474 
Netherlands : », 459 64,935 10 
Norway ........- pameese 36% cae 258 
Poland and Danzig . ae 16.680 942 
Sweden ..... .* 2,0* “ry 9'909 
United Kingdom 9,653 106,98) m0 
: 2 > 4 » «ewe eo oe oe 
‘a saeT. : 71668 565.930 100.461 
Vu ‘ ; ue a 
Comes cock s ‘is 5,825 . ae 208 
PRNGMRR . ccieecses “+s > ane 7787 
MOMEGD .. nesspses senses 40 aes 
British West Indies. “**  * * 599 
CO. dana eae as wee 71 ‘ 
Other America ....------ ie daisies 
AMONIOG.. o.06 020000 a way ed oo 
Ie. canes cokes e ee 4.38 ret ie 
Other Asia ....-- Ga% - | 
Algeria and Tunis...----+- oe cies 
* - “4° 
82,411 695,380 124,21 
Totes. ..ccecus sen 2, 
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A substantial gain also was made in exports during the 
seven months ended with July, 1926, with a total of 
1,223,300 tons over the corresponding period of last 
year, when the total was 980,957 tons. 

Imports showed declines in July under June in all 
items except wrought and cast iron pipe, bolts, nuts, 
etc., and wire products. The gains in bolts, nuts and 
wire products were inconsequential. The heaviest de- 
clines were in pig iron, rails, structura] shapes and 
steel bars. 

In both aggregate tonnage and tonnages of most 
of the individual products of the heavier kinds, Canada 
continued the principal destination of exports in July. 
The total movement to that country in July was 79,596 
tons. Of the 10,844 tons of plates exported in the 
month Canada took 9860 tons, while of the 79,095 tons 


Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 

Manga- 

nese 
Total Pig Ferro- Ore and 
Imports Iron alloys Oxide® 
Calendar 556,814 209,109 59,910 266,157 
January, 19 77,105 41,344 7,166 15,498 
February 92,353 47,803 10,997 9,666 
March 92,115 50,803 », 691 24,330 
April 71,233 33,299 7,699 14,941 
May 67,789 21,260 8,721 29,139 
June 82,853 36,657 4,259 20,720 
Fiscal year “ 749,898 326,199 77,201... 186,939 
Tuly 64,642 24,881 3,601 28,586 
August 68,489 30,707 3.526 34,168 
September 68,445 29,917 3,594 22,709 
October 80,045 37,709 11,226 23,054 
} em be 79,771 34,712 6,173 23,238 
December 98,400 63,333 7,70 36,908 
Calend ‘ 943,240 441,425 80.269 265,688 
Janua t 79,067 48,428 3,065 37,408 
Februa 100,273 59,122 5.194 27,239 
March 93,107 54,825 4,606 27,391 
Apr 107,636 54,359 6.949 59.666 
May 108,731 57,211 3,002 21,633 
Jur - 124,21 43,106 277 31,3156 
Fiscal en 1.080.781 628,365 64,106 388,407 
Iu 82,411 32,206 1,702 34,133 


Sever mont 695,338 29,985 234,694 


ncluded in “total imports These figures are for 


contents of the ore 


*Not 
inganes- 
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Exports of Iron and Steelin Gross Tons 


Semi 

All Iron Finished 

and Steel Pig Iron Material 

* Average 12 to 1914 2,406,218 221,682 145,720 
*Average, 1915 to 1918 5,295,333 438.462 1,464,070 
*Average, 1919 to 1922 3,078,72 123,837 149,218 
Calendar year 1924 1,805,073 41,478 114,417 
january 1925 141,777 1,298 6,764 
Mebruary 102,299 1.413 7,516 
March 155,384 2,037 7,961 
April 165,375 1,632 6,821 
May 150,612 2,316 7,360 
June 136,847 2,507 7,804 
Fiscal 1,663,084 29,563 107,988 
July 139,861 2,348 16,701 
August 188,465 5.944 8,024 
September 136,791 3,249 $,186 
October 141,817 2.874 8.422 
November 171,134 4,272 16,782 
December 142,209 2,626 12,282 
Calend: y ea 1925 1,762,571 32,674 108,681 
January. 19 174,585 1,663 4,288 
Februar 157,187 1,478 5,615 
March 169,438 1,489 6,066 
April 194,449 2,010 7,167 
May 173,418 1,107 9.880 
June 159,506 1,369 6.714 
Fiscal year 1926 1,948,860 20,587 100,871 
July 194,717 2,595 14.568 
Seven months 1,223,200 11,711 53,372 


*Calendar years 
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660 THE IRON AGE 


rted during the seven months, Canada took 45,352 
tons. The Philippine Islands led in July exports of 
valvanized sheets, taking 3429 tons out of the total of 


14,88 ! Car led for the seven months, taking 
99 498 tons out of the 103,221 tons exported during 
that period. 

Japan led both during July and the seven months 
lestination of exports of black sheets, taking 
8671 and 59,420 tons respectively out of the respective 

17.277 and 108,454 tons. It is interesting to 


also that Japan continues to buy American 

freely, and led in exports of this product for 

periods, taking 5846 and 16,659 tons respectively. 

Canada was the leading buyer of tin plate in July, 

taking 3963 tons, followed closely by Japan, with 3476 

ons. Japan, however, led Canada during the seven 
months, taking 27,412 tons. 

Germany was the principal source of imports for 

both July and the seven months’ period, supplying 
24.014 and 152,823 tons respectively. Belgium ranked 
econd for both periods, providing 17,173 and 122,582 
tons respectively. Germany also led as the principal 
source of imports of pig iron for both July and the 
seven months, supplying 10,573 tons of the July total 
of 32,206 tons and 100,220 tons of the revised total of 
350,366 tons for the seven months. The United King- 
dom was second for both periods, providing 8724 and 
88,795 tons respectively. 

The countervailing duty which was applied to im- 
ports of pig iron from the Tata Iron & Steel Co. ap- 
parently is partially responsible for the sharp decline 
in imports of pig iron from India. For July imports 
from that country amounted to only 4885 tons and for 
the seven months they were 71,183 tons. In June 10,- 
775 tons came in, while in July, 1925, no less than 
20,520 tons of pig iron came from India. 

Of the 8256 tons of steel bars imported in July, 
Belgium provided 4059 tons; France, 1047 tons, and 
Germany, 2330 tons. Of the 10,613 tons of structural 


+O0s¢URPURADENANAUEER DON /AEOAURECLOEESTEROADAAE HOT OSGECDOROERERUETO CELT UEUOEO CHTAOBOROOEROEORAAEEUEENONEETEROROORNRROEGDOALEOH THEN anonene nveneeenenn CrernerReE: 


Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 








July Ended July 
i = aa itis < 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
I a a ei ee 2,595 2,348 11,711 13,551 
Ferromanganese ae 55 sees 333 4,080 
DOG snnetsaws buses 8,910 2,687 71,125 45,784 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 

and scrap : 11,560 § 035 83.169 63,415 
Ingots, blooms, billets 

sheet bar, skelp.... 13,783 R820 42.956 40,103 
Wee: BOG éc.cssneaot 775 1,881 10,416 14,827 
Semi-finished steel... 14,558 10.701 53,372 55,930 
a: ee eee 11,962 7,221 80,024 62,997 
Alloy ste ae 716 224 3,291 2,528 
Iron bars ; 412 294 2,559 3,080 
Plates, iron and steel 10,844 6,000 79,095 59,820 
Sheets, galvanized. . 14,883 10,000 103,221 98,711 
Sheets, black steel... 17.277 6,903 108,454 44,413 
Sheets, black iron 1,067 1,826 12,052 8.021 
Hoops, bands, strip 

steel _ 4,251 2,534 30,046 22,320 
Tin plate, terne plate 20,197 10,918 118,539 88,697 
Structural shapes, 

plain material.. 12,478 6,628 88,397 49,895 
Structural material, 

fabricated we eeoeee 7,067 5,412 50,710 37,813 
Steel rail . pant 20,241 20,152 91,432 95,754 
Rai fastenings, 

switches, frogs, etc 4,251 4,037 24,413 20,705 
Boiler tubes welded 

pipe and fittings... 25,956 21,444 160,272 131,077 
Plain wire . 2,420 2,887 21,862 22,041 
Rarbed wire and woven 

wire fencing 4.730 6,108 35,547 43,291 
Wire cloth and screen- 

ing ; cin cele 228 210 1,210 1,025 
Wire rope ..... von’ 284 492 2,902 2,818 
Wire nails ened 1,241 971 7,428 5,127 
Other nails and tacks 767 788 5,143 5,432 
Horseshoes 20 62 347 398 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

washers, except 

ae : 1,252 1,576 8,321 9.998 
Rolled and finished 162,554 116,687 1,035,265 815,961 
Cast iron pipe and fit- 

Gd pachaan , 1,875 2,265 20,888 16,985 
Car wheels and axles 1,336 1,390 9,875 12,693 
Iron castingsS........ 865 $38 5.341 5,503 
Steel castings...... ; 562 326 5,221 3.036 
POR nce cecbet es 214 250 1,723 1,412 
Castings and forgings 4,852 5.169 43,048 39,629 
All other .. seein ea 1,203 1,078 8,446 7,022 

Total .. <ee0 ne 138,670 1,223,300 980,957 
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shapes imported in July, mostly plain material, 
gium furnished 8187 tons and Germany 2258 tons. 
imports for July were 3443 tons, of which Gern 
furnished 2774 tons; France, 377 tons and Belgi 
292 tons. Cast iron pipe imports for the month tota 
11,159 tons, of which France provided 7221 tons; B 
gium, 2583 tons; Germany, 714 tons, and Canada. | 
tons. 


Ocean Freight Increased from Continen- 
tal Ports to India Oct. 1 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Aug. 12.—Increase in the co: 
ference freight rates from Hamburg, Bremen, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, and Dunkirk to British India, effective 
Oct. 1, promise to place American gas and water pipe 
on a competitive basis with the British and Continental! 
product unless similar advances are made in rates from 
the United States. These advances made by the British 
Indian, the Nederlandsche East India and the Hansa 
lines range from 20 to 100 per cent. The freight rate 
for tubes has been increased from the former rate of 
25s. per ton to 50s. per ton from European ports to 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta and to 55s. per ton to 
Madras. 

Following the recent advance in Continental prices 
of gas and water pipe by about 10 per cent the differ- 
ence betweeen the European quotations and American 
prices was only about 6 to 8 per cent, c.i.f. Indian port. 
Calculated on a basis of the current market these new 
freight rates will increase delivered prices about 8 per 
cent, bringing them to the level of recent quotations by 
American sellers. The European prices f.o.b. Conti- 
nental port continue unchanged at 68 per cent from list 
for galvanized and 76 per cent for black. It is expected 
that these discounts will be reduced before long to 67 
per cent off on galvanized and 75 per cent off on black. 
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Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 


July Ended July 
re . 
. 1926 1925 1926 1925 
eee eee 32,206 24,881. 350,366 255,047 
Ferromanganese* ... 620 2,903 23,611 44,528 
Ferrosilicon ........ 1,082 698 6,374 3,607 
SONG swat tebe wniess 2,969 4,147 35,066 54,415 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 
and scrap ........ $6,887 $2,629 $15,417 $57,597 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets and slabs... 1,990 700 20,962 18,457 
Wire Fede 15 oes iceis 511 227 5,399 4,632 
Semi-finished steel.... 2,501 927 26,361 23,089 
Rails and splice bars. 4,158 3,318 36,340 27,326 
Structural shapes.... 10,613 6,533 58,434 52,904 
Boiler and other plates 492 117 3,566 234 
Sheets and saw plates 472 181 3,784 2,270 
Steel bars .......... 8,256 6,605 63,837 34,915 
are 160 271 3,207 8,125 
Hoops, bands and 
cotton ties .... TY 1,303 esece 12,193 
Tubular products 
_ (wrought) ....... 4,255 12,954 15,787 37,485 
Nails, tacks, staples. . 449 222 2,366 849 
ERIE 6602 ceases 65 36 2,008 195 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
OED sina daeicns 23 2 262 52 
Round iron and steel 
NR +" « cate ei nd 410 308 2,389 2,228 
Barbed wire ........ — eS 2,171 “* 
Flat wire; strip steel 369 184 2,560 1,262 
Steel telegraph and 
telephone wire .... _ 121 wees 
Wire rope and strand 389 166 1,575 1,482 
COP WO woe ok Sune me | (eee 1,222 sree 
Wire cloth and screen- 
Me .s04dbbakbacwee Oo: ae BT ees + - 
Rolled and finished 
OE |. eee eo $1,659 $0,89% 212.059 169,831 
Cast iron pipe....... See? weeks 39.969 ° = swce: 
Castings and forgings 215 189 1,584 1,877 
Botal .snwewes.s 82,41T 64,642 695,380 551,894 
Manganese ore*® ..... 34,133 28,586 $234,594 115,611 
BVO GO .skend tenes 232,847 173,654 $1,482,831 1,236,575 
Magnesite (dead 
burned and grain).. 4,951 2,469 $53,337 47,519 


*Manganese content only, except shipments of ore from 


Cuba, which are stated in gross weight and amounted to 620 
oo July, 1926, and 23,809 tons during the seven months 
0 . 


tIncludes some cast iron pi ing. 
“tubular products.” eee. eS 


tRevised figures of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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Machinery Exports Higher in July 


Total for First Seven Months 16 Per Cent Above 1925— 
Imports Lower in July 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27 -—Making a gain of $3,625,- 

8, exports of machinery in July were valued at $34,- 
23,992, against $30,498,054 in June. For the seven 
months ended with July, this class of exports aggre- 
gated $238,100,794, an increase of $33,172,983 over the 
‘rresponding period of 1925. Exports of power-driven 
metal-working machinery listed in THE IRON AGE table 
included 542 tools, valued at $637,583, in July, also a 
sharp increase in value over June, when the number 
was 591 and the value $506,440. The total value of 
exports of power-driven metal-working machinery in 
July was $1,318,556, while for the seven months’ period 
it was $8,298,797. Exports of other metal-working ma- 


ent yeunenenneonene riers engneer manne 
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Imports of Machinery Into the United States 


(By Value) 
Seven Months 
Ended July 
r-— -July-—-~ juciamananncaapeangl canta 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Metal-working ma- 
chine tools and 
pare ..sseenue $44,323 $28,295 $279,446 $221,840 
Agricultural ma- 
chinery and im- 
plements ...... 286,682 174,285 3,584,774 2,113,162 
Electrical machin- 
ery and a = 
ratue’..asae — 85,862 43,869 536,892 476,297 
Other power-rener- 
ating machinery 298 1,423 3,729 5.198 
Other machinery. 751,620 533,146 5,202,539 2,658,339 
Vehicles, except n 
agricultural 159,089 135,870 1,204,090 1,086.307 





Total Svante $1,327,874 $916,888 $10,811,470 $6,561,143 
110000) UPRUETN POND SOBER ERP CO ReUOREDERONNERONOOOUENODEETHEDENTESET?+sUDEnOHEDERODIETOOETINEDERUUTEPEIODEDITEAREDESENETEDOTURIEDTTRATSOFNOREESENIUERIPEOT®ENEETSSSISSENNINS 


Machinery Exports from the United States 
(By Value) 


Seven months Ended 
July Ju'v July ‘a'v 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


a i NO a oe a, 
$980,749 - $I47.874 $3,026,022 $2,427,200 








Locomotives. . is be 
Other Steam Engines......... 71,840 185.198 570,906 1, ARO, OR4 
Bevel, . ovsipn. ditladaeareckies 172.861 229.286 1,087,218 1,222, 088 
Accessories and Parts....... 181.598 28,404 947,117 1,008, 774 
Autorrohile Engines........... 815.233 1,067,330 9,054,516 10,728,600 
Ot ternal Combustion 
pd : ’ a ce dedan ts = 1,225,959 775.482 5.129.559 94,224, 721 
Arcesnories and Parts.......... 45.245 319.753 197,600 2,415,602 
Electric Tacomot'ves.........- 19,518 35,618 1,523,443 204,381 
¢ . 
ee re ” 660.783 514,617 4.217.548 8, 852, 204 
Excavating Machinery...... 381.799 745.718 2, RRR, 207 2, 112, 287 
Concrete Mivers.......... 87, 480 68 ORS 472, 455 42°, 287 
Road Making ne. 187, 221 132, 422 1, 167,429 845, 833 
~ ae ee aR - 456.783 225,750 3,015,471 1,200,228 
Nabe a8 1,15%,259 961.913 9.268. 7e4 5.000 e21 
i! Well Machinery. . 987.853 1,080,908 8,021,781 5,77 
oe 402.243 GIT_30T ~—«3, 814.876 4,006, 454 
ValtOG, ..o cnn cestaareahs 164,308 245.423 1,081,649 1,247.08 
Boring and Drilling Machines. . . 55.942 69,268 470, 204 307,899 
Planers, Shanere and Slotters. ... 25, 153 28, On5 216.577 375.9 
Bendine and Power Presses. .... 115, 731 7R_RR2 51 159 371, 445 
Gear Cutter... ccccceccccces 59,461 195 . 83 295, 241 oye bs 
Milling Machines.............. 36,871 105, 406 33,425 929,349 
, -” -~ 85, 225 63.511 429,879 O97, 3X3 
Forgine Machines. Se See. ~ eee 683,468 171,892 
Sate - ine oe 148,336 282,026 1,238,207 1,867,446 
onan ou ¥ 471.787 452.7812, 054.451 2,490,781 
Tretile Machinery......-...--. 981.410 973,685 6,675,277 6, 220.008 
Sewing Machines........... 685.708 740,886 5,048,244 5,190. 
Shoe Machinery..........-.->+ 119.548 93,728 799,908 848,845 
‘ = md 46.228 «89, 428 541,909 «527,408 
Sumar-mill NM nelle co 971.212 734.070 «=—«:1, 653.270 3, 001, 188 
Parer and Pale Mill Machinery. oon'778 ««143.823«—«1,653,575 824, 410 
i" Machinery . 71,790 48,892 627 708 455,014 
Other Woadworkine Machinery. 75.074 131,208 721,605 805,742 
ond lee Making 184,203 
’ 157.056 2,792,942 1, 184, 
yt A Aaa ene ease 952,702 2,803,527 2,274,002 
MTT TOMBOTS . . wwe nee 1.401 one 1.382. 150 11, 446.412 10,684. $81 
al ae 1, -— : 
; se 518 sos 308.086 2,152.78 2,127, 183 
Printing Preawe...........-- 554. 280.529 4,052,614 2,942,508 
shiney ond lo 7,278,294 7,270,208 55,451,007 43,413,467 
“903 766 78,866,113 65,621,963 


dlementa . 58 
All Other Machinery and Parts 12,554,121 9,623, 7 
Total ; $94, 123, 992 $31, 162, 781 $238,100,704 $204 627 811 





chinery in July were valued at $371,787 and for the 
seven months, the value was $2,654,451. 

Imports of machinery in July, with a value of those 
listed in THE IRON AGE table amounting to $1,327,876, 
showed a slight decline under June, when the value was 
$1,484,127, but for the seven months ended with July 
the value, $10,811,470, was almost 70 per cent above 
that for the correspondng period of last year, with a 
value of $6,561,143. In fact, the seven-month total 
exceeded the entire 12-month total ($10,404,387) for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925. 

Gains in exports of machinery in July over June 
were reflected in a number of heavy lines, including 
locomotives, internal combustion engines (except for 


automobiles), mining and quarrying machinery, oil well 
machinery and agricultural machinery. The only in- 
creases in imports were in electrical machinery and 
and in both instances they were 


“other machinery” 
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United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 


Exports of 
Metal- 
Exports of Imports of Working 
Machinery Machinery Machinery 
The year 1924... $317,040,424 $9,711,618 $8,644,444 
1925 
January 28,117,952 803,829 845,986 
February . 23,215,776 $14,703 707.446 
March ... 33, 932.4 473 999.237 1,364,930 
April iA 33.468,086 1,167,099 1,694,761 
yk vsasaverscd 32,164,865 861,655 1,230,914 
BR ci doasas eer 27,121,123 935,487 1,003,325 
Fiscal year .. 826,678,294 10,404,237 14,011,404 
SU. ste enesese 32,320.533 905,872 1,188,069 
Ame ocisccdee 38,768,823 747.912 1,308,872 
September ...... 30,719,342 956,250 989.379 
October ...... 31,271,007 996,557 905,826 
November . 20.084,814 876.113 1,007,376 
December 37,933,511 1,448,316 1,156,660 
The year 1925. 385,376,676 11,577,911 12,052,916 
1926 

January ....... 34,590,693 1,659,971 853,276 
February .... 32,269,707 1,469,170 1,294,934 
March 35,241,960 1,567,912 1.297.616 
BE. joie ites 38,756,467 1,814,062 1,479,387 
St 2 o2< tench 32,707,863 1,494,156 1,004,298 
SN. on. owe : 30,498,054 1,484,127 1,024,262 
Fiscal year . 898,306,436 15,413,144 16,046,267 
July a 34,123,992 1,327,874 1,318,556 
Seven moathe 238,100,794 10,811,470 8,298,797 
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Exports of Power-Driven Metal-Working Machinery 





-—July, 19246—, r—June, 1926—, 

No. Value No. Value 
Engine lathes...... 12 $28,811 14 $26,727 
Turret lathes........ 11 27.814 10 24.317 
I OS 71 107,683 59 83,328 
Vertical boring mills... s 918 4 2.971 
Thread cutting and 

automatic screw ma- 

GUGRED 4% cwWacdesice 114 85,225 55 46,069 
Knee and column type 

milling machines.... 35 93,420 20 56.706 
Other milling machines 25 34,021 18 17,035 
Disk-type gear-cutting 

SRG “awewcocaee i 2,850 1 6,129 
Other gear-cutting ma- 

GUNES 2 ccucedbeeese i8 47,211 5 18,287 
Vertical drilling ma- 

Se bshcceneadien 17 21,209 24 8,811 
Radial drilling machines 2 7,409 1 6,144 
Sensitive drilling ma- 

Ge. cessétwdetres 28 3,286 105 4,397 
Other drilling machines 62 23,120 a5 7.3974 
Shapers and slotters... 16 30,453 20 30,523 
Wn: > nctsdaccaeewa z 1,420 3 4,396 
External! cylindrical 

machines .......... 46 92,992 61 89,606 
Internal grinding ma- 

GD as cdectnnnees 5 14,238 26 65,226 
Metal-working tool- 

sharpening machines 71 15,503 6s 18,496 

Tn. caeeb ues ene 642 $637,582 591 $506,440 
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662 
g at ¢ lines when spread 
rent year 
Ca th g destination of exports of 
’ \mer tive Ju taking five, valued at 
14 for t even months that country took 
> 204 Mexico took two 
2 n July and 14, valued at 
g ti é months South American 
ves, valued at $126,- 
en months South America 
aiu at $1,735.75 
number of 3776, valued at 
e sk t United Kingdom during 
ever nths the number going to 
i 25 lued at $737,422. Mexico 
g machines, valued at $72,245, in July 
ven months took 27,56 valued at 
$940.15 srazi k 58 sewing machines, valued at 
July and during the seven months took 
é $261,157. Sewing machines shipped to 
J iumbers 756, valued at $47,497, while 
r r r was 12,265, valued at 
I U Kingd is by far the leading desti- 
f exports of American typewriters, both in July 


BRITISH TRADE 


HEAVIER 


Both Gain; the Latter 


Increasing the Lead Established in June 


Exports and Imports 


; WASHINGT Aug. 24 Following the same cours« 
lune. it ts and steel products into the 
ted Kingdom during July continued in excess of ex- 
ling to a cablegram received by the Depart- 
me ( merce from Acting Commercial Attaché 
Butl Londor The normal trade shows an import 
rat ! about 70 per cent of the exports. Both exports 
and imports in July showed increases over June. Ex- 
! J ed 243,861 gross tons (excluding 
I gail 231 4 tons in June, while imports 


99 tons re 


spectively 





Monthly exports during’ the first half of 1926 hav- 
ig eraged 316,800 tons, the July total records a fall- 
ng 4 per cer In 1925 the average was 310.- 
900 1 per month; in 1913 it was 414,100 tons. 

Exports of pig iron increased to 33,389 tons in July, 
ompared with 25,591 tons in June. Plates and sheets 
rose by 3900 tons from 18,766 tons to 22,675 tons, and 
galvanized sheets by 14,000 tons from 39,768 to 53,602 

; J ; 
5 p Exclud 
i I A} 
J in Ju 
4h » 
i) . 
{ bar rod ! b 20,4 L ot 1,209 
~ i rods and XZ 7 { 4.106 13.64 
St i l f s 3,138 : 
eOOps al p 07 3,727 
| ar t 8766 2 
nize 4 76% 
te h51 2 
__> 
ia 
W rougt | 

ting ‘ ; 165 17,218 
; f 9 »RE 6.517 
. 7 i 1,488 12,976 
Wir 658 4,172 6,446 
Wi and ; 236 2,244 
Wi id 5 17 31 
Cjoth v aT { ‘ ee uf Boe 
\ ach T T 

A hers« +s a7 
} nd nut ling 
' ' 1.9% 2 Re 
' i ge 7 17 147 « 
lr and ] ging 7 38 124 I 
{ o77 9,690 vf { 
; 
| 9 870.911 231 4 243.861 
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and during the seven months. In July the U: 
Kingdom took 4787 typewriters, valued at $235,600 
during the seven months took 34,794, valued at $1.9 
241. Typewriters shipped to France in July num 
2646, valued at $147,494, and during the seven m 
the number was 24,590, valued at $1,285,833. Ty, 
writers shipped to Australia in July were 1064, va 
at $62,275, and for the seven months the number 
7448, valued at $439,336. Canada took 1339 ty; 
writers, valued at $74,613, in July and during the sev: 
months took 8176, valued at $479,439. As in other 
months, shipments of American typewriters went t: 
four quarters of the globe in July. 

The United Kingdom also was the principal buye: 
of American printjng presses, both in July and during 
the seven months, taking 39, valued at $268,293, and 
329, valued at $1,570,299, respectively. Australia took 
eight a presses, valued at $72,630, in July, and 
during thd seven months ,fook 104, valued at $593,699 

Canada took 1958 haWesters and binders, valued 
at $358,65%, iguly and during the seven months took 
2939, valued at ‘$532,741. Harvesters and binders t: 
the number of 1625, valued at $279,622, were shipped 
to Argentina in July; during the seven months the 
number was 2525, valued at $512,947 


} 
ge id, 


tons. Tin plate exports recorded a loss of nearly 11,00: 
tons, about a 30 per cent decline. Rails lost 13,000 
tons (67 per cent) and railroad material 8500 tons, but 


wrought tubes gained 5000 tons. 

Imports of pig iron in July totaled 20,096 tons, 11,000 
tons over the June figure of 9047 tons. Ingots, blooms, 
etc., accounted for 21,000 tons of the increase and steel 
bars gained 6300 tons, offset, however, by a 7000-ton 
loss in imports of iron bars. Of the total net increase 
in July of 37,512 tons, imports of pig iron and ingots 
accounted for 32,000 tons. They constituted 54 pe 
cent of the total incoming movement. This was taken 
to indicate that the blast furnaces and steel works are 
exhausting their stocks and that rolling mills are turn- 
ing more and more to foreign markets for supplies. 


Few Furnaces in Operation 


Since the end of June three more blast furnaces 
have been banked in the United Kingdom, leaving only 
eight active at the end of July, compared with 147 in 
operation at the end of April. Only 22 open-hearth 
furnaces were active at the end of May, against 275 
at the end of April; since May, no figures have been 
available. Comparing the ratio of 45,700 tons of steel 
ingots and castings produced in May with 22 open- 
hearth furnaces active, the number in operation at the 
end of July would be about 16, it was stated, as only 
32,100 tons was produced that month. It is reported 
that several Sheffield plants making special steels have 
resumed operations after being shut down for three 
months, but they operate electric furnaces chiefly and 
on small tonnages. 





Commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
establishment, the United Engineering & Foundry ©o., 
Pittsburgh, has issued a silver anniversary number of 
“United Effort,” with a cover in silver color. Photo- 
graphs and sketches of the principal executive and 
operating officers form a large feature of the pam- 
phlet. The various plants are illustrated, while much 
is made of the considerable number of employees now 
of 25 years or more standing in the companies which, 
in 1901, were joined to form the United company. 


Julius Rosenwald, chairman Sears, Roebuck & ©o., 
Chicago, has given $3,000,000 to the South Park Board, 
Chicago, for the rehabilitation of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing in Jackson Park. It is proposed to convert the 
structure into an industrial museum similar to the 
museums of Vienna and Munich. Plans call for repro- 
duction in miniature of the mechanical devices of in- 
dustry, transportation and science. 
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Steam Separator.—Andrews-Bradshaw Co., Pittsburgh 
talog of 48 pages describing and illustrating the 
fier, mechanical means for removing moisture from 
Examples are shown of erosion of turbine blades 
cted to wet and dirty steam and of other deleterious 
same source. Many photographs ar: 
strations of plants in which the company’s equip- 
it has been installed. 


ts from the 


Reading, Pa 


Steel Sprockets—Dundore Mfg. Co., 

ck list folder, 16 pages, presenting data on standard- 
steel plate sprockets for roller chain, cut teeth 
tables have been worked out for different pitches 


different diameters of rollers, and give dimensions 
prices for sprockets with various numbers of teeth 
same data are included for sprockets of 1-in. pitch 
lock center and twin roller chain. Dimensions and 
es of cast iron and steel sprocket hubs are als 
en. The tables have been worked out for convenient 
ference. 
Static Condensers.— Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
st Pittsburgh. Condensers for power-factor correc 
on motor circuits of 220, 440 and 550 volts are 
lescribed in leaflet 20,286, which discusses the applica- 
on, construction and installation features of this type 
condenser and also points out the advantages of 
power-factor correction at the motor. A table gives the 
orrective kva. for various ratings of 3-phase, 60-cycle 
pe CS squirrel cage, induction motors, for horsepowers 
from % to 200. 
Unit System for Burning Pulverized Fuel.—Combus- 
on Engineering Corporation, 45 Broad Street, New 
York Catalog describing and illustrating a system of 
using pulverized fuel under boilers and in other furnaces 
well illustrated, both by diagram and halftone 
howing applications and general arrangement of the 
The operation of the mill is explained in 


It is 


different parts. 
some detail. 

Lathe and Drill Chucks.—Westcott 
Oneida, N. Y. Catalog No. 520-A, 20 pages. 
of the company’s lathe chucks are illustrated and briefly 
lescribed, specifications and list prices being also given 
The drill chucks include the Little Giant and 
Oneida chucks. 

Electric Hoists—Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, In 
Reading, Pa. Folder, form No. 118, describing the com 
pany’s type R electric hoist. Capacities range from 500 
to 6000 Ib. and several types of suspension, including 
plain or geared trolleys, and several types of control are 
available 


Chuck Co., In 
Several types 


shown 


Measuring Tools. — Van Keuren Co., 12 Copeland 


Street, Watertown, Mass. A 16-page catalog, descriptive 
of light wave measuring equipment, combination refer- 
gages, microgages or utility gage blocks, plue 
gages for production, thread-measuring wires, 
eter laps, flat laps, lapped steel surface plates and square 
plug gages. There are also included information and data 
on measuring United States standard threads, Acme and 
29-deg. worm threads, Whitworth, British standard: fine 
British association, and 60-deg. metric threads 
Bristol, Conn 


description of the various 
it 


ence 
microm- 


~ *ataloge 
Tachometers.—Bristol Co., Catalog 


No. 1700 gives an illustrated 
recording and indicating tachometers of the company 
covers 24 pages and contains list prices of the various 
instruments. 

Harvey 
describ 


Foundry Equipment.—Whiting Corporation, 


Ill. Several circulars have just 
ing portable car hoists, cranes for freight handling 
other miscellaneous cranes and foundry equipment, in 
cluding a circular on “Meehanite.” 


been issued 


and 


Heat-Treating Equipment—Stanley P. Rockwell C 


Hartford, Conn. Bulletin No. 2605 is a brief description 
of the advantages of the Rockwell dilatometer 
Malleable Castings. Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield 
A circular announces further facts regarding the 
process” for treating malleable iron and 
the companies which are licensed to use the process 


Lubrication of Electric Te a m Oj 
. Oe, ne acuum 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N x ~ es ; mphiet 
Co., New York. A 16-page heavily illustrated par phi 
dealing with the correct olling of various parts . é oF 
tric cranes and hoists. The oil] company een oe 
with the crane manufacturer in working out the details 


shown. . . 
Tooling Methods —Warner & Swasey \0- Cleveland 
The second of a series of booklets on “Modern Tooling 


Ohio 
Flecto 
gives a list of 


Electric 
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Methods for Turret Lathes,” which in 32 pages with 
illustrations deals very comprehensively with the subject. 
The articles were written by M. E Lange, production 
engineer of the company. 


Compressors and Pumps.—lDPennsylvania Pump & Com- 
Easton, Pa Two illustrated bulletins, one 
dealing with multi-stage centrifugal pumps and the other 


with motor-driven air 


pressor Co.., 


direct-connhected synchronous, 


ompressors 


Pneumatic Teols.—Il neers: Rand Co ll Broadway, 
New York Pocket-sized handbook on pneumatic tools, 
24 pages, leather bound, provided with sheaf of note 
paper in back for convenient memoranda. The book con 
tains information on pneumatic tools and their uses In 


railroad shops There is a table of contents and index 


for ready reference The illustrations cover applications 
of air tools in locomotive boiler shops, tender repair. 
machine shops, steel ir repair, wood work on com- 
posite and wooder irs, passenger car repair and foun 


dry work 


Lathes.—Gisholt Machine Co Madison Wis 
describing the company's 


Turret 
Two illustrated pamphlets, one 
L, and 4L models with fixed center turret, and the other 


the same models with croess-feeding turrets 
Structural Steel Shapes.—Carnegie Stee Co Pitts 
burgh The 1926 data book for engineers and designers, 


gxiving complete data on shapes, bars, rails, splice bars 


rrugated sheets, steel pipe, bolts, 


ind track accessories 


rivets, etc 


Reof Trusses.— Massillon Steel Joist C Canton, Ohio 
Kight-page pamphlet describing light-weight curved 
roof trusses for use over buildings of various descrip 


; 


ions, particularly garages and others with considerable 


roof span These are designed for spans up to 60 ft 


ind for load capacity up to 1000 Ib. or more per lineal 
foot 


International Nickel Co 67 Wall 


Nickel Cast Iron. 


briefly deacribing the 


Street, New York Bulletin No. 201 
properties and applications of nickel and nickel-chromium 
cast iron, and Bulletin No. 202, presenting information 


metallur@ist or engineer in 
with nickel. 
Works Co 
illustration ex 


useful to the foundryman 


the improving of gray cast iron 


Fabricated Steel.Colonial tron Cleve- 
showing by 
company's shop. Of 

leaflet describing 


sectional steel 


and Looseleaf catalog 
fabricated in the 
interest is an attached 


knocked 


imples of work 


especial 


Colonial ready made down, 


building.” designed for quick erection. 

Machine Tools and Ferge Shop Equipment,--Cham- 
pion Blower & Forge Co Lancaster, Pa Catalog No 
32, 136 pages, 8% x bound in cloth, adequately de- 


specifications and illustrations the 
Included in the catalog 


scribing with full 


varied products of the company 


are blowers, forges, tuyere trons, drille, chucks, lathes, 
saw machines, grinders, buffers, garage and arbor 
motor stands, screw plates, taps, dies, tap 


presses 
wrenches, thread cutting machines, tire and axie shrink- 
ers and welders, tire benders, power hammers, punches, 


fans of all sorts, disk wheels and 


shears, industrial 
cream separators 
Hay Corporation, Michigan City, Ind 
company’s pointer gages of draft, 
The gages are designed to 


ranging from 1/10 In. to 


Pointer Gages. 
Folder describing the 
pressure and differentials 


combustion pressures 


supply 
30 in. of water 

High-Pressure Heller Drums—HRoland Steel Co. 114 
Liberty Street, New York. Catalog of 12 pages describ- 
ing seamless stee! drums and tubing. some of which is 
This is made in Germany 
with requirements of the 


of exceptionally large siz« 
ind is supplied in accordance 
is. M. E Lengths as great as 56 ft. and 


diameters up to 19 ft. 10 in. are shown in lllustrations 


boller code 


Generators and Exciters.—(ienerai 
Two 4-page folders, 432 
and 433, describing type CD of four poles, 2 to 100 kw. 
and 125 to 575 volte and type EBD of two poles, % to 2% 
range from 1,766 

downward, reaching 575 in th@larger units 


Direct-Current 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


hp and 125 and 250 voltsa Speeds 


4500 Cort- 
describing 


Chains and Spreocketa-—Webster Mle. Co., 
land Street, Chicago Catalog of 96 pages 
various types of chains and sprockets made for a wide 


variety of service, including conveyors, power trans- 
mission and many other uses. Many types are illus- 
trated, with price lists and other particulars 

Steel Wheeis.—Carnegie Stee) Co., Pittsburgh lilus- 
trated booklet on Carnegie light-weight wrought steel 
wheels for use under light-weight freight cars. These 


wheels are forged and rolled under the same conditions 
and by the same methods obtaining in the manufacture 
of the company's heavy-duty wheels, the light wheel 
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ae 
being designed, however, wit hub, lighter plate 
and thinner rim s 
Combustion Control.—> t Engineering Co., 136 
: . n 28 of eight pages 
pressure, and stoker 
ail e-grate stoker-fired boilers. Instruc- 
mt) ‘ { fuel, while charts 
r reg al 
Rivet Forges.—Johnstone Mfg. Co., 961 East Hennepin 
Avenue, Minnear g Leaflet No. 103 A-1 describes the 
ane “ae ¢ forges nufactured by the company, 
with en mn the ¢ burners of both high and 
which the machines are equipped. 
Air Filters.—Drying Systems, Inc., 1800 Foster Ave- 

‘ iz lllustrated folder describing the com- 

pany’s matic constant-effect air filter. 

Tunnel Machinery.—Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Bulletin No. 81-L, 

r r mpany’s new “Quickset” drill carriage 

r tunne g. The device is a recent invention of D. J. 
ny’s engineers, and is being 

successfully in several large Western tunnel jobs. 

Electric Overhead Cranes. — Whiting Corporation, 
Harve Ill Bulletin N 176 giving complete building 

é f the company’s various types of overhead 

r ng cranes with capacities of from 10 to 
ns and spans ranging from 20 to 100 ft. Circular 
d to a brief description of the Whiting drop-pit 
especially adapted to use in railroad repair shops. 

Timber-Joint Plates—Midwest Steel & Supply Co., 

Bradford, Pa Leafiet describing the uses and in- 

3 yf pany’s “Bulldog” timber-joint plate 
, ar t 1 illustrations 

Mill MachineryGiddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 

d du Lac, Wis. Bulletin containing description, illus- 

r ns and specifications of the company’s three types 

nal grinders Bulletin providing similar informa- 

I tal boring, drilling and milling machines 

table type with additional material on the possible 

nments 

Contractors’ Equipment.—Union Iron Works, Hobo- 

} J Bulletin N 63 containing descriptions of 

ng and excavating machinery, grout mixers 

I e buckets, cableway skips, air locks, 

ir I rious other equipment for contrac- 

r mines, rallroads and industrial plants. 

Transformers.—General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

Bulletin GEA-424, 72 pages, dealing with the com- 
I tribution and small power transformers. The 
gr er part f the pamphlet is given over to charts, 
5 ng voltage ratings and taps of the various trans- 
former 

Mining Machinery. - Webster Mfg. Co., 4,500-4,560 

rtland Street, Chicago. Catalog No. 44, describing the 

mpany’s single roll and double roll coal crushers, with 

ustrations, diagrams and charts. Circular dealing with 
the company’s car retarder, designed to prevent spillage 
when loading at the tipple. Leaflet devoted to a short 
lescription of the company’s “Nelson Grizzly,” designed 
to eliminate the difficulty of screening wet ore. 

Pickling Equipment. — Duriron Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Pamphlet of 20 pages devoted to equipment made of 
duriron and alcumite for handling pickling, plating and 
bright dipping acids. The bulletin shows uses of both 
materials, sometimes in the same set of equipment, ex- 
plains why they are used and gives many details of 
equipment and uses. 

Hoisting Machinery.—Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Brief pamphlet chiefly 
devoted to illustrations of the company’s small portable 
hoists adapted to a large variety of industries. 

Electric Meters.—Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York. Bulletin No. 810, describing ammeters with 
varying ranges up to 1000 amp. of both the alternating 
and direct-current types 

Plant Flooring—lIrving Iron Works Co., Long Island 
Cit N. Y. Leaflet illustrating and describing the “Viza- 
bledg Safstep,” an all-steel, non-slipping floor tread de- 
signed for use in industrial plants, being made by the 

ympany which makes Irving subway flooring. 

Vibratory Screen.—Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co., Pitts- 
burgh 4 booklet, 12 pages and cover, illustrated, giving 
details as to the Pittsburgh vibratory screen, which is 

; adapted for screening materials of all kinds. In this 
; machine the entire surface of the screen cloth is vibrated, 
which, it is claimed, not only makes for a closer separa- 
; tion of the screened particles, but gives a complete clean- 

ing of the individual meskes of the screen cloth. 
f Seamless Steel Couplings.—National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. An 8-page pamphlet on seamless steel couplings, 

' 


now a commercial product of the company. The various 
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sizes and styles of couplings are illustrated and :! 
vantages of seamless steel couplings with electr 


vanized threads over those of welded couplings 


are 
pointed out. 


Painting Machine.—Dunn Painting Machine C: 
Francisco. Descriptive advertising matter covering 
portant improvements to the Dunn painting machi: 


Corrosion in Plumbing Systems.—National Tub: 
Pittsburgh. Pamphlet discussing the freeing of 
of its oxygen before it enters the plumbing systen 


Wire Coilers.—Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worces' 
Mass. Bulletin No. 254, describing the company’s 
versal” coiler for the making of open coil wire spri: 
The machine has a wire range of from 0.034 in. t 


in. and a coil range of from % in. to 2 in. in 
diameter. 


Water Tanks.—Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, ¢! 
cago. Illustrated catalog, describing the company 
water tanks for sprinkler service and general fire pr 
tection. Full specifications are given on Horton e)li; 
soidal-bottom and hemispherical-bottom tanks wit 


capacities from 40,000 to 750,000 gal. 


Swedish Steel.—Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co., 
Eight-page leaflet with the text taken from the cor 
pany’s forthcoming handbook for salesmen, telling of 
the manufacture and use of Ultra Superior Swed 
steel imported from the Munkfors Works of the Udde 
holms Co., Ltd., in a way calculated to 
ticularly the purchaser. 


Bost 


interest par 


Air Compressors.—Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Catalog No. 83-D, 
with the company’s portable air compressors, 
in capacity from 110 to 320 cu. ft. per min. Full details 
and specifications are given and {illustrations of the 
machines adapted to different working conditions 


Ventilating Appliances.—American Blower Co., 
troit. 


dealing 
ranging 


De- 
Bulletin No. 7003, containing description and full 
specifications of the company’s American H. S. fans and 
blowers. Several pages are devoted to capacity tables 
and diagrams of the units adapted to varying sorts of 
ventilating in industrial establishments. 


Boiler Feed Pumps.—Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Bulletin W-79B, describing the company’s long 
stroke boiler feed pumps of the duplex outside center, 
packed, plugger type for heavy duty. Specifications 
and diagrams are furnished for the units which vary in 
capacity from 73 to 656 gal. per min. 


Chain Drives.—Boston Gear Works Sales Co., Norfolk 
Downs, Mass. Pocket-sized booklet of 36 pages catalog- 
ing the company’s brass and steel sprockets and chains 
Suggestions for the selection of chain drives are given 
and information is furnished regarding the load and 
speed for which the different sized drives are designed 


Seamless Steel Pipe and Tubing.—National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh. An 8-page pamphlet describing the use of 
the product as staybolt sleeves, nipples, valve gear bush- 
ings and spring and brake gear bushings. Copper-bear- 
ing tubes are referred to for their corrosive-resisting 
properties and availability for exposed piping. 

Refractory Cement.—General 
South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. Folder describing 
“Grefco,” a chrome base cement said to be free from 
sodium silicate and other low fusing binders. The char- 
acter of the cement, it is asserted, makes it particularly 
useful in the metallurgical industry because of its re- 
sistance to acid, as well as basic, slags. It is also recom- 
mended as a mortar and protective coat for boiler set- 
tings and furnaces in which coal ash slags are formed 


In ceramic kilns it is said to protect the brick from ero- 
sion by gases. 


Refractories Co., 117 


Fire Brick.—Chicago Retort & Fire 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
illustrated folders, printed in colors, describing th 
characteristics of “anti-flux” fire brick. Uniformity in 
size, mechanical strength, resistance to heat and lone 
service are properties emphasized. 


Rockwell 
Inc., 


Brick Co., 208 
A series of striking!) 


Hardness Testers.—Wilson-Maeulen Co. 
883 Concord Avenue, New York. Booklet under 
title of “Hardness Testing of Metals,” containing ex- 
tracts of letters from users of the Rockwell tester, these 
extracts being arranged under various subheads and 
serving to answer questions often asked the company. 
In this manner information relating to the speed, ac- 
curacy, range and adaptability of the machine, testing 


of dies and tools, sheets, strip, brass and other metals. 
is given by users of the equipment. 


Automatic Milling Machine——Brown & Sharpe Mfs. 
Co., Providence. Folder illustrating the use of the com- 
pany’s No. 21 automatic on a variety of work. Stock 
fixtures and attachments for the machine are also shown. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


omy 


LARGE LIST AT CHICAGO 





Illinois: Steel Co. Inquires for 40 Tools 
for Its Works at Gary, Ind. 





Price Advances Announced by Turret Lathe 
Manufacturers and Leading Maker of 
Gear Cutting Machines 


TS Illinois Steel Co. has issued an inquiry for 40 
machine tools, most of them of heavy duty type, for 
works at Gary, Ind. This, together with other in- 
juiry which has developed in the past week, encourages 
the machine tool trade to believe that an improvement 
business will come in September. 
Railroad buying has been fairly good. The Chicago 
& North Western and Burlington roads have completed 


New York 


New YORK, 

‘EVERAL machine tool manufacturers have ad- 
S vanced prices about 10 per cent, effective at 
once. All of the turret lathe and screw machine 
manufacturers have announced a rise of this 
amount and a leading maker of gear cutting ma- 
chines and shapers has also announced a similar 
advance. Business continues in moderate volume in 
this district and the total for August may be some- 
what smaller than that for July. 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad is in the mar- 
ket for a carwheel borer and tapping machines and 
the Lehigh Valley has inquired for two portable 
boring machines. The Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp- 
oration, Chicago, has bought an axle lathe, a car- 
wheel borer and a 500-ton wheel press from an 
Eastern company and the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railroad has bought a 90-in. driving wheel 
lathe and a 90-in. locomotive journal turning lathe 

Other machine tool orders of the week include 
the following: A 26-in. x 14-ft. engine lathe to a 
Berkeley, Cal., company; a 26-in shaper to @ Pitts- 
burgh company; a jig borer to a Pontiac, Mich.. 
automobile plant; a jig borer to a Cincinnati ma- 
chine tool manufacturer; a 16-in. geared head 
lathe with 7-ft. centers to the University of Chi- 
cago; a screw machine to a Latrobe, Pa., manu- 
facturer; two vertical shapers and a jig borer to 
a Schenectady, N. Y., company. 

The A. C. Horn Co., Bodine Street, Long Island City 
manufacturer of waterproofing products, has awarded 4 
general contract to the Willcox Construction Co., 1 Bridge 
Plaza, for a three-story addition, 90 x 100 ft., to cost $100,- 
000 with equipment. Parker & Shaffer, 20 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, are architects. sis elalilies 

The Peerless Weighing mentee Oo. ae — 


third Street, New York, has leas 
at 344 East Thirty-second Street, for expansion. 


The Pompeian Bronze ©o., Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, has purchased property at Meserole Street and Bush- 
wick Place, Brooklyn, consisting of a two-story and base- 


ment structure, to be used for expansion. a 
' Eas + 

t Fordham Avenue, New York, 

pe ae a three-story automobile service, 
vane ane garage building, 100 x 100 ft, on Inwood Ave- 


Aug. 31 


nue, to cost about $150,000 with equipment. 


The Columbia 
York, manufacturer of t 


ph Co., Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
Iking machines, has concluded 
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purchases of their recent lists. The Santa Fe and Rock 
Island still have a few purchases to make. The Pull- 
man Car & Mfg. Corporation has added to recent pur- 
chases an axle lathe, carwheel borer and 500-ton wheel 
press. Among the tools bought by the Chicago & North 
Western were a 90-in. driving wheel lathe and a 90-in. 
locomotive journal turning lathe. The Delaware & 
Hudson is in the market for tapping machines and a 
carwheel borer and the Lehigh Valley is inquiring for 
two portable boring machines. The Union Pacific is in- 
quiring for a few grinders and several engine lathes. 

The Chicago Board of Education has asked for prices 
on several tools. 

Turret lathe and screw machine manufacturers have 
announced an advance in prices of about 10 per cent, 
effective at once, and a leading maker of gear cutting 
machines and shapers has also announced a similar ad- 
vance. Other price advances are expected. 


negotiations for the purchase of a new plant at Oakland, 
Cal., totaling about 75,000 sq. ft. of floor space, to be oc- 
cupied as a factory branch and for distributing service, 
The Ridgewood Garage, 322 South Nicholas Avenue, 
Ridgewood, L. L, will soon ask bids for a two-story ser- 
vice, repair and garage building, 50 x 300 {t., on St. Nicho- 


las Avenue, to cost about $70,000, with equipment. H. C. 
Rrucker, 2424 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, is architect. George 
Pranz is head. 


The Walthal Electric Co., Inc., 40 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has leased the four-story building at 116 Fiatbush 
Avenue, corner State Street, for expansion Walter Nuss- 


baum is president. 

The Post Office Department, Washington, has authorized 
the construction of an automobile service, repair and gar- 
age building to occupy the entire block bounded by Tillary, 
Adams, Washington and Concord Streets, Brooklyn, 119 =x 
200 ft., to provide for motor trucks and all other motor 
vehicle equipment for the general postoffice in Brooklyn 
It is reported to cost in excess of $450,000 with equipment. 
Albert Firmin is postmaster at Brooklyn. 


The Board of Education, Bayport, L. L, is said to be 
planning the installation of manual training equipment fn a 
proposed two-story and basement high and grade school, 
estimated to cost $250,000, for which superstructure will 
soon begin. Wilson Potter, 22 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, is architect. 


The Seaboard Terminal Refrigerating Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has filed plans for a new ten-story cold storage and 
refrigerating plant on block bounded by Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Monmouth and Cole Streets, estimated to cost $2,500,000 
with equipment. 


The Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. J., has been organized to 
take over the company of the same name with local plant 
at Grant and Valley Brook Avenues, manufacturer of rall- 
road and marine equipment, pressure regulators, ete. The 
new company is disposing of a bond issue of $300,000, a por- 
tion of the proceeds to be used for extensions. 8. Ingiis 
Leslie, son of the founder of the company, will be president 
of the new organization; J. J. Ciszek is vice-president, and 
J. M. Maab, secretary and treasurer. 


Fire, Aug. 23, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Chillingworth Mfg. Co., West Side and Corbin Avenues, 
Jersey City, N. J., manufacturer of pressed steel gear cases 
and kindred equipment, with loss reported at $106,000 in- 
cluding machinery. It is planned to rebuild. 


The Gamon Meter Co., 282 South Street, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of water meters, valves, etc., will bulld a 
one-story addition. 


The receivership of the Monitor Car & Body Co., Hill- 
side, Newark, has been dismissed, and the company will 
resume production under a new ownership continuing to 
specialize in motor bus bodies, lunch wagons, etc. A. Bu- 
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Fifth Avenue 


nterested in the con- 
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N ' \4 eon 
: ‘ I Build- 
K owe sta- 
ni N. J st about 
I ympany also has plans fol 
Atlantic Street, Carteret, N. J 

Hudson Sti 
( ‘ Newark has filed plans 
Market Street to cost about 
‘ a portion of the machinery and 
Manhat Die Castings Corpora 
A ‘ i § Long Island City AT 

t n al inced 
ta Corporation f Americ: 1270 Broadway 
Dé rporated to manufacture a radio 
built r principle At present the 
ng manufactured in four differs plants and 
a factory at 70 Wash- 
Street. Br kly1 her t mpany has space in 
that pied the Presto Machine Prod- 
H ! G ) i } nt 

kK ‘ New York resentative 
( ( Ch l 5 ff ! h 


Philadelphia 


H ADELPHIA \ iL 


B ) ave ef isked general contract by the Leeds 
& Northrup i901 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia man- 


r I mie electrical measuring in- 

I idd on to its plant, to cost in excess of 

$ 4 é ! Morris & FE: skine 1716 Cherry 

( é ( 0 Hunting Park Avenue, 

phia s acquired the Electruck Corporation, 532 

VW I t th Street New York, manufacturer of elec- 

ks ncluding machinery, parts, drawings, patents, 

a ther assets, and will consolidate with its bus- 

é I lerstood that operations will be consolidated 
phia wor 

I Fretz Br Ss & Copper Co Philadelphia, has been 

fficia] of the Fretz-Lex Brass & Coppe re Co., 

6 A street, to take over and expand the present bus 

ne Application for a State charter will be made on Ss pt 

American-La France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N. 

facture of motor-driven fire-fighting equipment 

as take bids on a general contract for a new one-story 

factory bran ind service building at Westmoreland and 

'wenty-fifth Streets, reported to cost in excess of $100,000 

Carson & Carson, 22 South Fifteenth Street ire architects 
and « eer! 

The Be d of Trusts University of Pennsylvania, 3446 
Wal St Philadelphia, has awarded a general con 
tr Her KE. Bat 171 Sansom Street, for a three- 
st ng be know as the Moore School of Elec 
trical Engineering, and is estimated to cost $150.000 Paul 

ret, Otis Building, is architect 

rhe Continental Ca Syracuse N. ¥ will soon take 
bids for a new two-story pl t at Canonsburg, Pa., 80 x 100 
ft to cost close to $100,000 with equipment Francisco & 
la bus, 511 Fifth Avenue New Yorl are architects The 
ompany also has plans for a two-story ind basement ad 

Syracuse works, t Sst approximately $150 

Max A. Be hardt, 721 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, arch 

tect, will soon begin the construction of an eight-story auto 

rvi repair and garage building, 70 x 125 ft., at 
$19 Walnut Street, to cost mn excess of $200,000 with 
quip ‘ 

The Provident Machine Co., Victory Building, Philadel 
Phia, manufacturer of rake ing machinery, et« affiliated 
with the Cox Corporation, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufacturer 
of automobile bumpers, etc., has completed negotiations for 


the purchase f the plant and business of the Breeze Metal 


Hose & Mfg. C «2-46 South Sixth Street, Newark, N. J., 


specializing in the production of metal hose Plans are under 


way for expansion in the Breeze plant; executive offices will 


be consolidated at that location, and manufacturing opera- 


tions transferred from other places to the Newark works 


September 2, 1926 


Coleman S. O'Loughlin, heretofore president of the |! 
organization, will continue with the company. Jose; 
Mascuch is president of the consolidated company; J 
Mascuch is vice-president and treasurer, and L. V 


lanch, secretary. 


In connection with the proposed establishment of 
aviation service between Camden and Baltimore, Wash 
ton and other points, the Camden Yellow Cab Co., Can 
N. J.. is planning the construction of a hangar with s! 
facilities for parts and repair work, at its property on St 
Street, near the Cooper River. Frank O. Stem is presid 

The Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corporation, York, P 

disposing of a preferred stock issue of $1,000,000, a p 
tion of the proceeds to be used for expansion. H. A. Clar 
is president 


Fire, Aug. 26, destroyed several industrial plants in t! 

nity of Upland, Chester and Fourteenth Streets, Chester 
Pa.., including damage to the works of the J. K. Land Ma 
chine Co., operating a general machine shop. The total fire 
loss for all interests is reported at $50,000; individual loss 
have been announced. The Land company plans to rs 
place the damage. 


The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., manufacturer 
bakers’ and chemical machinery, parts, etc., has awarded 
a general contract to the Austin Co., for a one-story additio: 
80 x 192 ft., to cost about $65,000 with equipment. 


W. R. Hollingshead, Sr., and H. A. Clark, both of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., have negotiations under way for the purchas« 
of the former plant of the Universal Chain Co., Stroudsburg 
Pa., and plan to equip the structure for the manufacture of 
electric washing machines and parts. 


The East Penn Foundry Co., Macungie, Pa., has super 
structure work in progress for an addition to its foundr 
Other expansion is under way in different departments. 


The Boiler Service & Repair Co., whose territory office 
are at 1112 Liberty Building, Philadelphia, has been in 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture and 
repair boilers 


The W. H. Taylor Co., Allentown, Pa., has been appointed 
distributer for Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., New 
York covering that territory for all Quigley products, in- 
cluding Hytempite, acid-proof cement, Quigley refractory 
gun, and Triple-A protective solutions, etc., which will be 
earried in stock 


St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Aug. 30. 


IDS will be asked in about 30 days by the Stinson Add 
B ing Machine Improvement Co., 321 South Grand Avenue, 
St. Louis, for its proposed two-story and basement plant, 
60 x 240 ft., estimated to cost $80,000, with equipment. 


The Board of Education, Topeka, Kan., contemplates the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement junior high school at Central Ave- 
nue and Grant Street, to cost $175,000, for which super- 
structure will soon begin. Thomas W. Williamson & Co 
Central National Bank Building, are architects. 

The Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla., has plans for 
enlargements in its local oil refinery and will proceed with 
work by day labor. The expansion is estimated to cost 
$90,000, with equipment. 





The Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
manufactufer of fans, motors, ete., has awarded a general 
contract to the Wimmer Contracting Co., Victoria Building. 
for a two-story top addition, 80 x 130 ft., estimated to cost 
$100,000. Klipstein & Rathman, Security Trust Building, 
ire architects E. S. Pillsbury is president. 


The Freeborn Engineering Co., Mayo Building, Tulsa, 
Okla has completed negotiations for the purchase of the 
plant and properties of the Lebanon Lead & Zine Co., Le- 
banon, Mo Plans are under way for enlargements, includ- 


ng equipment for development work A new mining plant 
ilso projected. 

The E. T. Stanfield Co., Home Insurance Building, Little 
Kock, Ark., will soon begin work on a proposed hydroelectric 
ower development in the vicinity of Pangburn, Ark., to 
ost $200,000 with machinery. A transmission line will be 
built to Heber Springs, Higgenson and vicinity, to cost an 


additional $10 000 


rhe Elliott & Barry Engineering Co., 1426 Olive Street. 
: ns0UIs has tentative plans for a two-story plant, 55 x 
00 ft., to cost about $35,000. James Barry is president. 
The Central Power Co., 211 West Third Street, Grand 
Island, Neb., has plans for extensions and improvements in 
its local Riverside power house, estimated to cost $65,000, 
with equipment. 
Mississippi County Drainage District, Osceola, Ark., O. 
M. F airley engineer, will soon take bids for equipment for 
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The Crane Market 


HERE is a fair volume of inquiry in the field of over- 
T d cranes for single pieces of equipment, but prospective 
sers are slow to close business and with Many execu- 
vacation, action in some cases is not expected until 
Labor Day. One of the largest current inquiries is 
of four cranes, three 10-ton and one 25-ton, all 4- 
issued by Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 125 East Forcy- 
Street, New York, for shops of the Boston & Maine 
ad. In locomotive cranes, the New York Central Rail- 
d has issued further inquiries for two more cranes, bring- 
the total to four, two 20-ton for New York, one 20-ton 
Cleveland and a crawl tread crane. The list of cranes 
he American Sugar Refining Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., being 
red for by Stone & Webster, Inc., is still pending. 
(mong recent purchases are: 
ridewater Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J., two 6-ton, 32-ft. span 
nd power cranes from Alfred Box & Co. 
New York Steam Corporation, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
through Thomas E. Murray, New York, one 20-ton 


~ UIUC COCCALETTCOUUUAL MALU PODENEAEELE HOLE UETI ETL OM EONUE DED eMnnREEnOMEL Ene UTUtNEENNOMNEtNE NOTRE DeEEUNOTUETaLenenstoceneneanedscnnennersonsn ores rsaseenenescentsousesnnnansenss 


roject near Roseland, Ark., including pumping machinery 
complete accessories. The installation will cost about 


000. 


The James R. Kearney Corporation, 4224 Clayton Ave- 
St. Louis, of which James R. Kearney is president, has 
incorporated and will engage in the manufacture of 

rhead and underground utility equipment such as solder- 
service connectors, anchors, expulsion fuse switches and 


ilsion fuse plugs. The company will be in production 
st of these items by Jan. 1, 1927. 


New England 


Boston, Aug. 60 


UGUST closes with little or no increase in 
A bookings by New England machine tool deal- 
but it is believed orders will materially in- 
crease before Sept. 15. Few new inquiries of im- 


ers, 


portance were received the past week. tecent 
sales reported included turning equipment to 4 
local shipyard, a Gardner grinder to a New Hamp- 
shire shop, a similar grinder and one of another 
type to a Boston firm, a 20-in. drill to a Greater 
Boston shop, three Consolidated and a 
Van Norman milling machine, all new tools. Used 
tools sold the past week were unimportant and 
went at very low prices. 

In view of the depression in 
chinery industry, it is interesting to note that cot- 
ton, silk and rayon mills are feeling the market 
for equipment. The Manville Jenckes Co. has just 
purchased 300 model K from the Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Work has started on a plant addition to the F« 
chine Co., South Broad Street, Westboro, Mass M B 
Harding, 6 Main Street, Worcester, Mass., is the architect 

The Deep Spring Water Co., Vine Street, Saugus, Mass 
is having plans drawn for two one-story bottling plant 
units, 50 x 75 ft., and 35 x 118 ft., for which conveying ma- 
chinery will be required. Plans are private Charles M 
Smith is president. 

Work will soon start on a 50-ft. high - 
Maple Street, Lowell, Mass., for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. Handling equipment is needed. Plans 
are private. The Roberts & Schaeger Co., 100 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, has the general contract 

The Quincy Cold Storage Warehouse Co., 133 Commer - 
cial Street, Boston, is having plans prepared for @ four-story, 
75 x 150 ft. power house, to cost with equipment $1,000,000 
F. lL. Fairbanks, the company’s engineer, is in charge co 
plans. 

William R. Walker & 5on, architects, 
plans for a two-story and basement senior high echool for 
West Warwick, R. I, which have been accepted. The 
school will have a manual training department. Specifica- 
tions will be ready for bids in about six weeks 

The Devon Metal Goods Co., Inc., Milford, Conn. capi 
talized for $20,000, has incorporated under Connecticut laws 
with Walter D. Grout, West Haven, president. 

The Stetson Textile Machine Corporation, Norwalk, has 
incorporated under Connecticut laws to begin a machinery 


presses 


the textile ma- 


looms 


yster Ma- 


coal pocket on 


have submitted 





standard overhead traveling crane and a 3-cu, yd. bucket 
crane with perforated bucket for handling pulverized fuel 
ash, from a Northwestern builder. 

Bethlehem, Pa., a 30-ton, 
Northern Engineering 


Mines C 


electric 


orporation, 


from the 


Bethlehem 
30-ft. 
Works. 

Northern Construction Co., 
from E. P 


span crane 


Quebec, a used 15-ton Brown- 


hoist locomotive crane Galer, 1060 Anderson 


Avenue, New York 
North- 


Sigretto & Son, Jersey City, N. J., a used 12-ton 


west crawl-tread locomotive crane from E. P. Galer, New 
York. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa., a 30-ton, 45-ft. span 
overhead crane with 5-ton auxiliary for locomotive repair 


shop, from the Alliance Machine Co 


Ford City, Pa., a 5-ton, 61-ft. 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


span overhead crane from the 
Mfg. Co 
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manufacturing business Thomas R. Stetson, Norwalk, is 


president. 

The Alden Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. L, has manufacture small 
electrical and radio apparatus. The has purchased 
most of its equipment H. A. McAvoy is president. 

The B. F. 
blowers, etc., has 
at 60 State Street 


Electric Co., 52 
been incorporated to 


company 


Sturtevant Co., 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
leased a suite of 10 offices on the sixth 


floor 


The New Haven Clock Co., Hamilton Street, New Haven, 


Conn., has plans for a two-story addition, 60 x 112 ft. 
The Otis Blevator Co., Bleventh Avenue and Twenty- 

sixth Street, New York, plans the construction of a new 

factory branch, 42 x 80 ft., at Providence, R. I John T 


Swift is local manager 


The Massachusetts Gear & Tool Co., #0 Nashua Street, 
Mass., has awarded a general contract to F. W., 
Lowell Street, for its one and two-story addi- 


to cost $45,000 with equipment 


Woburn, 
Greydon, 7 
tion, 70 x 82 ft., 
Nashua, N. H., manu- 
hardware plans the 


The William Highton & Sons Co., 


facturer of automobile locks and other 


early rebuilding of the portion of its plant destroyed by 
fire Aug. 17. with loss reported at $25,000, including equip- 
ment. 

Fire, Aug. 24, damaged a portion of the oll refinery of 
the Cities Service Co., Quincy Avenue, Bast Braintree, 
Mass., with loss reported at $75,000 including equipment. 
It is planned to rebuild Executive offices are at 60 Wall 
Street, New York. J. L. Cordell is general manager at the 
plant. 

The Aircraft Corporation of America, Inc., 108 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, has acquired property at 
Milford, Conn., and will erect a new parts manufacturing 


and assembling plant, to cost about $100,000 with equip- 


ment Facilities will be provided for the employment of 
about 160 men. 

Walter W. Gager, Waterbury, Conn., appointed receiver 
for the Bantam Ball Bearing Co., Litchfield, Conn., plans 


to continue production at the plant on a regular schedule 
pending the settlement of action brought against the com- 
pany by the Welworth Automotive Co., New York, for $200, - 
000 for alleged breach of contract. 


South Atlantic States 


Batimoam, Aug. 30 

VENS, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
QO will be installed in the six-story plant, 150 x 153 ft., to be 
the Ward Baking Co., Southern 
Boulevard and East i43rd Street, New York, estimated to 
cost $500,000, for which revised plans are being drawn by 
¢. B. Comstock, 110 West Fortieth Street, New York. archi- 
tect. It is expected to ask bids on a general contract about 
the middle of September. 

The Maryland Meter Works, Guilford and Saratoga 
Streets, Baltimore, will hold in abeyance the proposed six- 
story addition to its plant, to cost approximately $250,000 
with equipment. H. F. Doeleman, 507 North Charles Street, 
is architect and engineer 

The Baltimore Oj] Co., 116 High Street. Baltimore, will 
soon begin work on a new two-story plant, 180 x 256 ft., for 
the manufacture of lubricating and other oils, estimated to 


erected at Baltimore, by 
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$80,000 with equipment M. T. Ellicott is general 
iger 

The Mill Devices Co., East Franklin Street, Gastonia, N. 
has authorized the erection of a new one-story plant for 
the manufacture of textile mill equipment and supplies. 

Machinery now installed in a local building will be removed 
e new plant and additional equipment provided. J. J. 

Gra is president 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has be- 
gun work or ‘ xtensions in its plant at Cedartown, Ga., with 
main unit to be two-stories, 250 x 500 ft., with two wings. 

project will cost in excess of $250,000 with ma- 
Wilson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., machinery dealer, 
nquiries out for a 20-in. drill press, for an electrical re- 
p; also for a chain hoist, 1 ton capacity; a coil- 
ding machine; 16 lathe with 10 ft. bed; portable air 
pressor, capacity about 7 cu. ft. per min.; coil-winding 


and machine for taping motor coils 


New Brunswick, N. J., manu- 
plans the construction of a 
steam-operated electric power plant at a proposed new mill 
at Gainesville, Ga. The entire project is reported to cost in 


Johnson & Johnson, Inc., 


irer of 


surgical supplies 


excess of $250,000. 


The Southern Railway, Washington, is said to have plans 
for the immediate construction of an electrically-operated 
pumping plant on the Yadkin River, near Spencer, N. C., to 
include the installation of two main pumping units, each 
with rating of 2500 gal. per min., and two auxiliary pumps; 
also steel water tank of 


E. Todd, Charlotte, N. C 


The Cole Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga., has inquiries out for 
a punch and shear suitable for architectural iron work. 
The Railway 


100,000 gal. capacity on tower. J. 


, is engineer. 


Handle Corporation, Kenbridge, Va., is re- 
ported to be planning for the removal of its plant to Rich- 
mond, Va., where larger space will be secured and additional 
equipment provided. I. T. Wilkinson is president. 
1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, Va., 
machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a keyseating ma- 
chine; a 42-in. boring machine, suitable for carwheels, and 
a number of electric transformers, 10 and 15 kva. capacity. 
The contract for elevators to be installed in the National 
Press Club Building, a 14-story office structure under con- 
n at Washington, has been awarded to the Otis 


Hackley Morrison Co., 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Aug. 30 

LTHOUGH machine tool sales in August have 
A been below the anticipations of the trade, the 
coming month is looked upon as one of fair prom- 
ise Inquiry during the week has been in fair 
volume and the bulk of this will come up for final 
action during September. The Illinois Steel Co. 
has issued a sizable list for its Gary works, 
the Chicago Board of ' 


and 
Education is also in the 
market for a few tools. The Chicago & North 
Western, and the Burlington have about completed 
purchases against their lists, but the Santa Fe 
and the Rock Island still have a few orders to 
place. The Union Pacific is inquiring for a few 
grinders and several engine lathes. 
used machinery 


Interest in 


is more active, but not many 
transactions are being closed. 


The Chicago Board of Education list follows These tools 
are for the Sullivan junior high school and are to be 
equipped with 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle motors 


One 20-in. band saw. 

One 6-in. jointer. 

Two motor-in-head lathes, 12-in. x 55-in. 
One two-wheel grinder. 

One picture frame machine. 


The Illinois Steel Co’s. list, for which that company will 
furnish all electrical equipment, is as follows: 


Three heavy-duty 24-in. 
drive. 

One heavy-duty 30-in. crank shaper, belt drive. 

Two 30-in. x 30-in. x 10-ft. belt-driven planers. 

Two 36-in. x 36-in. x 10-ft. belt-driven planers. 

One heavy-duty planer, 42-in. x 42-in. x 12-ft. 

Two heavy-duty planers, 42-in. x 42-in. x 12-ft. 

One heavy-duty planer, 60-in. x 60-in. x 20-ft. 

One heavy-duty 21-in. crank slotting machine. 

One 48-in. boring and drilling machine. 

One heavy-duty 24-in. turret lathe. 

Two heavy-duty 18-in. hollow spindle lathes. 

Two heavy-duty 18-in. x 10-ft. 6-in. engine 
lathes. 

Two heavy-duty 20-in. x 8-ft. engine lathes. 

One heavy-duty 20-in. x 12-ft. engine lathe. 


crank shapers, belt 


AGE 


Five heavy-duty 24-in. x 10-ft. 6-in. engine 
athes. 

. Two heavy-duty 30-in. x 12-ft. engine lathes. 
Two heavy-duty 36-in. x 16-ft. engine lathes. 
One 54-in. vertical turret lathe. 

One heavy-duty 60-in. vertical boring mill. 

One heavy-duty 20-ft. vertical boring mill. 

One 36-in. Gleason gear cutter. 

One 6-ft. extra heavy plain radial drill. 

One heavy-duty 4-ft. universal radial drill. 

One plain keyway miller, 18-in. x 6-ft. 

One universal miller, similar to LeBlond No. 4 

One 200-ton reclining hydraulic press, 6-ft. be- 
tween bars, 16-ft. from ram and resistance head. 


The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michiga 
Avenue, Chicago, will erect a one-story brick and ste 
tractor assembly building, 60 x 500.ft., to cost $100,000. W 
D. Price, 606 South Michigan Avenue, is architect. 

The C. J. Dorff Mfg. Co., Aberdeen and Madison Streets 
Chicago, manufacturer of screw machine products, will bui 
a two story factory, 40 x 130 ft., to cost $30,000. Bids w 
be received by John K. Neebe, 3713 North Keddale Avenue 

The Chicago Screw Co., 1028 South Homan Avenue 
Chicago, will build a one and two-story concrete ‘factory, 
116 x 124 ft., to cost $120,000. J. Hammond Co., 2234 
Flournoy Street, is the general contractor. 

The Moore Brothers Co., Joliet, Ill., is installing a new 
porcelain enameling furnace, the installation being made 
by the Ferro Enamel Supply Co., Cleveland. 

The Royal Development Co., Butte, Mont., has secured 
permission for the construction of a hydroelectric power 
plant on Phelps Creek, Chelan County, Wash., the output to 
be used primarily for mining operations. 

Miller, Bryant, Pierce & Co., Aurora, Ill., manufacturer of 
carbon papers, etc., has asked bids on a general contract 
for a new three-story and basement plant, 60 x 85 ft., to cost 
about $65,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 400 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago are architects and engineers. 

The Luley Abattoir Co., 567 North Cleveland Avenue, St 
Paul, Minn., has plans under way for a three-story and base- 
ment cold storage and refrigerating plant, to cost $150,000 
with equipment. A. F. Gauger, Exchange Bank Building, 
is architect. 

The W. F. Williamson Advertising Service, 3501-19 Addi- 
son Street, Chicago, manufacturer of metal signs, novelties, 
etc., has work under way on a new one-story plant, 120 x 
260 ft., to cost close to $200,000 with equipment. Next spring 
it is purposed to construct a second unit, 75 x 135 ft., to 
cost about $100,000 with equipment. 

The Reading Hardware Co., 211 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, will make extensions and improvements in its factory 
to cost about $25,000. Arthur B. Maiwurm, 1100 North 
Boulevard, is architect. 

The Apex Motor Fuel Co., Chicago, has acquired the oil 
refinery of the Indian Refining Co., 3200 South Western 
Avenue, and will establish a plant at this location. Exten- 
sions and improvements are contemplated. 


Pittsburgh 


PrrrspurGH, Aug. 30. 


OCAL dealers have noted some increase in in- 
# quiry for machine tools the past week, but 
not much change in actual business, which, how- 
ever, is considered good for this time of year. 
With the vacation season drawing to a close, it 
is expected that action will be taken soon on some 
business which has been pending the past month. 
The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad is yet to 
close on the hammer and journal box quartering 
machine it recently asked bids on. 


Plans are being prepared by the Guarantee Liquid Meas- 
ure Co., Rochester, Pa., manufacturer of gasoline pumping 
equipment, etc., for a one and two-story addition, 350 x 360 
ft., to cost approximately $400,000, with machinery. 


The Empire Oil Works, Inc., Oil City, Pa., has plans for 
enlargements in its refinery, including the erection of sev- 
eral buildings and the installation of new machinery, ¢5- 


timated to cost $125,000. A department will be installed for 
the production of lubricating oils. 


The Suburban Electric Development Co., 5620 Penn Ave- 


nue, Pittsburgh, has filed plans for an addition to its plant 
to cost $154,500 with equipment. 


The Bertha Consumers Coal Co., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, will make extensions and improvements 
in its plant on the Monongahela River, near Randall, W. V2.. 


to include the installation of chutes, conveying, hoisting, 
loading and other handling equipment. 


The Westchester Collieries Co., McCormick Building, Chi- 
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hn E. Stearns, president, plans extensions and im- 
ents at the properties of the Wise Pocahontas Coal 
Cc iensley, W. Va., recently acquired, to include the in- 
stallation of conveying, hoisting, loading and other equip- 


ak 


Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va., is completing 
r the construction of two or three electric power 
it its different properties in this section, reported to 

re than $90,000 with equipment. 
Board of Education, McKees Rocks, Pa., plans the 
tion of manual training equipment at its proposed 
ry and basement high school in the O'Donovan Hil! 
estimated to cost $300,000, for which revised plans 
being prepared. J. H. Phillips, P. O. Box 977, Pittsburgh, 

s architect. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 East Forty-fourth 

S t, New York, has begun razing of buildings on property 

ning its plant at Franklin, Pa., recently acquired, and 

the construction of additions to cost $100,000 with 
ment. 


Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Nicholas Building, 

Ohio, is said to be completing plans for the erection 
one-story addition to its plant at Charleston, W. Va.., 
st $150,000 with machinery. 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, located fo: 
years at Braddock, Pa., are moving to their newly erected 
at Beach Bottom, W. Va. This new plant is one of 
largest and best equipped expanded metal mills in the 
ntry, and will be devotéd to the manufacture of metal 
Steelcrete concrete reinforcement, Steelcrete armor 
it for bank vault protection, Steelcrete road mesh, and 
steelcrete mesh for machine guards. The new offices 
be at Wheeling, W. Va., in the Steelcrete Building. 


The Empire Oil Works, Inc., Oil City, Pa., will enlarge 

plant and install equipment involving an expenditure of 
from $100,000 to $150,000. E. W. Chase is vice-president and 
general manager. 


Detroit 


Derroit, AuG. 30. 


P LANS are being considered by the Armstrong Spring Co.. 
Flint, Mich., manufacturer of automobile springs, for a 
e-story addition to cost about $45,000 with equipment. 


The Hunt Show Case Co., 5084 Loraine Avenue, Lansing 
lich., is considering plans for a new factory, 65 x 350 ft., to 
‘St approximately $175,000 with equipment. The project is 
‘pected to mature within 60 to 90 days. H. J. Hunt is 
resident. 


Stockholders of the Bay City Tire & Rubber Co., and th« 
Vildman Rubber Co., Bay City Mich., have authorized the 
sale of the plants and assets of the two companies, affiliated, 

financial difficulties for a number of months. Burt D 

idy, Port Huron, Mich., is head of the committee in charge 


The Board of Education, East Grand Rapids, Mich., E 
lary Van Blois, 735- Bagley Avenue, Grand Rapids, chair- 
an, contemplates the installation of manual training equip- 
ent in its proposed new high school, estimated to cost $450,- 
(0, for which bids will be asked soon on general contract 
‘obinson & Campau, Michigan Trust Building, Grand Rap 
is, are architects. 

The Bennett Brass Co., Greenville, Mich. has awarded 
general contract to John Saurby, Rockford, Mich., for « 
ne-story addition to cost about $20,000. 

The Copeland Products Co., 630 Lycaste Avenue, Detroit, 
uanufacturer of electric refrigerating equipment, is reported 
© be considering a one-story addition to cost close to $50,- 
00 with equipment. Actual construction may be deferred 
for a number of weeks. Edward J. Browne is vice-president 

The Fisher Body Corporation, General Motors Building, 
Detroit, has plans for an addition to its steam-operated 
electric power house at Pontiac, Mich., to cost in excess of 
$400,000 with equipment. The enlarged station will also be 
used for service at the adjoining plant of the Oakland Mo- 
tor Car Co., now in course of construction. The Fisher divi- 
sion will also construct another addition at its Pontiac works 
to cost approximately $90,000. 

The Packard Motor Car Co., 1580 East Grand Boulevard. 
Detroit, has awarded a general contract to the Everett- 


Winters Co., 1651 East Grand Boulevard, for a three-story 


addition, 60 x 265 ft., for its aircraft NTT seine 
It j cess of $350,000 w e 
is reported to cost in ex is architect. Alvan 


Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, 
McCauley is president and general manager. 

H. Efkenhout & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich. roofing ma- 
terials, ete., will rebuild the portion of their plant recently 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at close to $50,000 in- 


cluding equipment. 
The Detroit Self-Printing Register Company, whose gen- 
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eral office and factory are at 4332 Horatio Street, Detroit, has 
been reorganized and incorporated with a capital stock of 
$600,000. The company manufactures a self-printing auto- 
matic register. 

The Owen Heat Unit, 4456 Cass Avenue, Detroit, has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $150,000 to manufacture 
domestic oil burners. W. J. Owen is president. 

The T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit, wholesaler of heavy and sheif 
hardware, machinists’ supplies, etc., has been reorganized as 
the Rayl Co., with a capital stock of $400,000. The same 
officers, directors, and stockholders are in control over the 
new company. Title to the real estate and lease holdings 
will remain with the T. B. Rayl Co. 


BurvraLo, Aug. 30 


HE Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo, recently 
‘ losehedl by officials of the Buffalo Slag Co., Bilicott 
Square, Buffalo, and the Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has work under way on a new mill at Lackawanna, N. Y 
where 45 acres was recently secured. It is expected to have 
the plant ready for service in March, 1927. To provide for a 
portion of the work, the company is disposing of a bond issue 
of $800,000, making a total of $1,660,000 in securities out- 
standing and 20,000 shares of stock, no par value, the major 
ity of which will be used for the construction and machinery 
L. A. Beeghly, head of the Standard Slag Co., is president 


The Board of Education, Cortland, N. Y., is considering 
the installation of manual] training equipment in a proposed 
two-story junior high school to cost about $200,000, for which 
preliminary plans are being drawn by C. W. Clark, Saving* 
Bank Building, architect. 

fhe United States Alloys Co., Sanders Settlement Road, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has awarded a general contract to 
the J. G. Davidson Co., Trust Building, for its proposed two- 
story addition, 60 x 94 ft., to cost approximately $35,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 

A group of banking companies, headed by Hornblower & 
Weeks, and Cassatt & Co., New York, have secured a sub- 
stantial interest in the Erie Steam Shovel Co., 1202 West 
Twelfth Street, Erie, Pa., totaling about $7,000,000 in com 
mon stock, and will exercise control in the management 
Present officers, it is said, will remain. The company was 
formerly known as the Ball Engine Co., and since 1913 has 
been concentrating on steam shovel production. cxpansion 
is planned by the new interests in this line, including larger 
output of a gasoline-compressed air shovel unit recently de- 
veloped by the company. 

The Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., Jackson Build- 
ing, Buffalo, has authorized the immediate construction of a 
new pipe line from its plant on the River Road to Critten- 
den, N. Y., about 25 miles, estimated to cost $250,000. it 
will be used for gas transmission and will include the con- 
struction of a pressure regulator plant at Batavia, N. Y 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 30 

USINESS booked in August by the majority of 
B local machine tool manufacturers paralleled 
that in July. The renewal of buying by several au- 
tomobile makers was responsible for the gain shown 
by a few builders, but this improvement was offset 
by the decline in orders reported by some com- 
panies. Industry in general is the source of most 
of the current sales. There has been an increase 
in the number of inquiries the past week, but some 
prospective purchasers already have said that they 
will not close for machinery until after the Na- 
tional Steel & Machine Tool Exposition in Chicago 
next month. 

Machine tool production locally is spotty. Some 
plants are operating at a high rate and have been 
forced to run overtime with their present force of 
employees ; others have cut down their output con- 
siderably in recent weeks. 


An order for 16 lathes from a manufacturer in the 
Detroit district has been received by a local bulider. An 
Bastern electrical company bought three radial drills and 
three large lathes. The Chicago & North Western purchased 
a 90-in. locomotive journal turning lathe and a 90-in. heavy 
driving wheel lathe, while the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, Ohio, has taken a 66-in. 300-Ib. wheel press. Among 
other purchases the past week are the following: Charles 
Mundt & Sons, Jersey City, a Long & Alistatter gate shear ; 
Cooks Ol! Co., San Francisco, a Morris 22-in. x 14-ft. geareé- 
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: head the Flint Die & To Co., Flint Mich., a Bement The City Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, has leased 4 
, al es zontal boring and drilling machine; Chicago & sq. ft. of additional space and will add new equipm« 
‘i “ 3 é rR N 131 grinder, and a California increase its production of dies and tools. 
wn & Sharpe screw machine The White Motor Co., Cleveland, has awarded cor t 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., 2850 Spring Grove Avenue, for a one-story addition, 55 x 198 ft. 
dk ning engineer and manufacturer of pneu- The Cleveland office of the Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
just coll ng, ventilating and conveying systems, winsville, N. Y., was moved Sept. 1 to 1367 East Sixth 
} : ioubled its plant facilities by the purchase of a building = gtreet. 
present factory. The need for larger space The Day-Lo Sign Company, Akron, Ohio, has been in- 
hrough the development of the company’s Con- ..,orated with a capital stock of $25,000 and has engaged 
facturing department, which now is producing 4 the manufacture of all kinds of electric sign display 
ee ee ee eee sy The McCann-Harrison Corporation, Cleveland, manufa 
vee a ee , turer of air heaters, furnaces, ovens and dryers, has re- 
o-presieer ceived the following orders: Complete oil-fired heating sys- 
r! nited States War Department, Washington, 18 tom for two new body ovens for the Cleveland Automobile 
nging for the construction of a new one-story airplane (©, Gyeyeland, to be installed in its extension now being 
nbly plant at the Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. Bids uilt; ovens, conveyors and direct oil-fired heating and 
being asked until Sept. 9, for a boiler plant at the same 1 fnating systems for the high temperature enameling for 
place, with complete equipment the Chrysler Motor Corporation’s Dayton, Ohio, plant; di- 
h Kentucky Hydro-Electric Co Louisville, has se- rect oil-fired heaters for burn-off ovens for the Dodge 
ermission for the construction of a hydroelectric Brothers’ automobile plant, Detroit; ovens, conveyors and 
ge ting plant at United States Dam No. 7, Kentucky direct oil-fired heating and ventilating systems for the new 
Rive Mercer County, Ky., and will proceed with work at Oakland plant of the General Motors Corporation at Pontia: 
n early dat Mich 
| Standard Sanitar Mfg. Co Besseme? suilding, 
iret nd Fifth Stre« Louisville, has asked bids on 
general contract for a factory branch and distributing Indiana 
plar it Louisville, to cost $300,000 with equipment 
The Kentucky Utilities ¢ Louisville, plans extensions INDIANAPOLIS, AUG. 30 
i improvement in its plant and system in the vicinity HE White Bear Corporation, Indianapolis, recently or 
of Paducah, Ky It will also make extensions in its trans- . ganized, care of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
I mn ster Madisonville and Fredonia Plans are has plans under way for the establishment of a new local plant 
und way for the installation of new pumps and auxiliary for the manufacture of a patented electrically-operated dish- 
t its waterworks at Shelbyville, Ky. washing machine. The company has secured permission to 
C. Mitchell, service director, Hamilton, Ohio, is asking issue 6000 shares of stock, no par value, to carry out the 
intil Sept. 15 for equipment for a municipal electri initial project. James H. Bear is president of the new 
ind power plant, including two 3000 kw. turbo-genera- company and George W. Barnard of Ralston, Gates, Lairy, 
lenser 50 kw. st turbine-driven exciter set. Van Nuys & Barnard, Indianapolis, attorneys, is treasurer. 
! 0-hp. bo ! han stokers, and auxiliary The Link Belt Co., Indianapolis, has awarded a general 
, squipment Alternate bids are asked on boiler units with contract to the John R. Curry Construction Co., Empire Life 
pulverized fuel equipment, and Diesel engine-generating Building, for a two-story addition to its local Belmont plant, 
t The entire plant estimated to cost $500,000 80 x 100 ft., to cost about $45,000 with equipment. Head- 
The State Highway Department, Columbus, Ohio, will quarters are at 300 West Pershing Road, Chicago. 
oon begin the construction of a one-story machine and The Knapp Supply Co., Union City, Ind., heating and 
epair shop with service and garage building for State plumbing equipment, is planning for the removal of its plant 
motor trucks and cars, at Sidney, Ohio, 80 x 120 ft., esti- and business to Muncie, Ind., where increased facilities will 
mated t cost $55,000 A similar plant will also be built be provided. L. C. Huesman, Ind‘anapolis, is president, and 
re ae aoe wt ” D. Briggs, Ohio-Hartman Wesley C. Hand, secretary, treasurer and general manager 
ase ee ee eee The Marmon Motor Car Co., 1101 West Morris Street, 
= Indianapolis, has awarded a general contract to the H. K 
Ferguson Co., for its one-story addition, 40 x 400 ft., includ- 
Cleveland ing remodeling of a portion of the présent plant, to cost 
about $50,000 with equipment. G. M. Williams is president 
CLEVELAND, Aug. 30 The Indiana Refining Co., Lawrenceville, TL, wil] soon be- 
Y ACHINE tool business in this territory im- gin work on its proposed storage and distributing plant at 
M proved somewhat the past week On the Indianapolis, including mechanical shops, to cost $100,000 
whole the volume of sales in August showed a with equipment. The structure will be one-story, 100 x 
gain over July One local dealer reports August 500 ft 
business the largest of any month this year. Tur- The Ellettsville Water Co. Miletteviila, oe ee 
ret lathes continue to move in fair volume, al- pleting plans for extensions and improvements in its 
ectii didienn eui alueust. .whelte Gar valeens works, including the installation of pumping machinery, , . 
a ; ; ; 000-gal. capacity elevated steel tank and tower and auxiliary 
machines The Glen L. Martin Co., Cleveland, equipment, to cost $40,000. The Herr Engineering Co., Terre 
which is enlarging its aeroplane plant, during the Haute, Ind., is engineer. 
week purchased three milling machines and two The Auburn Automobile Co., Auburn, Ind., has purchased 
or three other tools. Baker Brothers. Toledo, Ohio, the buildings and real estate of the Ansted Engineering Co.. 
bought a jig boring machine August has been a Connersville, Ind., for expansion. 
quiet month in the Michigan territory Little 
business has come from the automotive industry 
and few inquiries are out from that source at ; 
sae Milwaukee 
A Cleveland manufacturer of turret lathes has MILWAUKEE, Aug. 30 
made an eight or nine per cent price advance ef- Pi SSPECTS for September machine-tool busi- 
fective Sept. 1 This follows advances made re- ness appear the best that local manufacturers 
cently by some other turret lathe manufacturers have had sinee spring. The August volume of 
The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, will build a five- sales is found to be satisfactory considering that 
story administration building, 52 x 255 ft. Bids will be taken the month now closing is ordinarily the dullest of 
shortly the year. Inquiry is now becoming more spirited, 
The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, has placed contract with especially from a number of large automobile 
the Dresser Co., 1082 the Arcade, for a two-story addition manufacturers. The industry as a whole is not 
; 98 x 105 ft particularly a heavy buyer, but the requirements 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, has placed of a few shops make up a large aggregate, never- 
: a general contract with the Middle States Construction Co.. theless. 
Columbus, Ohi 0 >. , . > Ha} F 
325 ft., ae a nd mation eee she Northwest Engineering Works, Green Bay, Wis. 
The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., Toledo Yhi a in the manufacture of crawler type pane ce 
} is eemaiminae ‘ahaa awe E : a Set a nee oie, and hoists, has undertaken a $200,000 extension program to 
Shduam inatieaa’ A. Micon din, ate oe a ~~ mene the production area about 40,000 sq. ft. The gen- 
tects a al contract has been let to the Ludolf M. Hansen Con- 


aE wate 





struction Co., 


Green Bay, for replacing the original shop 
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modern building which will be an extension of the 
ichine shop erected three years ago. The Wisconsin 
& Iron Co., Milwaukee, designed the shop and is 
f shing the structural steel, amounting to 225 tons. In 
considerable miscellaneous machine tool equip- 
several cranes will be installed. 
Co., Racine, 
& Co., local, 


Wis., has let the 
for a one-story 


Standard Foundry 
contract to Nelson 


110 x 220 ft. Upon its completion, the present 
foundry building will be converted into a cleaning 


The Standard company specializes in the production 
nder castings for automobile, truck and tractor en- 
and in addition to its own plant now being enlarged 
rating the foundry of the Case Plow Works, Inc., at 
under lease. Arthur R. Janes is president 
The Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has let the 
eral contract to James Stewart & Co., 343 South Dear- 
rn Street, Chicago, for the construction and equipment of a 
-bu. grain elevator, with workhouse, at Green Bay, 
The estimated cost is $200,000. E. J. Grimes is gen- 
nanager. 
Bark River Bridge & Culvert Co., 
.nufacturing steel culverts, has plans for a new factory 
office building, 60 x 120 ft., designed by E. J. Hancock, 
architect. It will cost about $40,000 complete 
Liberty Foundry Co., 6600 State Street, Wauwatosa, 
s., suburb of Milwaukee, is building several minor add 
ns and a new warehouse. The William F. Tubesing Co 
is general contractor. 
‘he Cream City Tool & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
rganized by Edward A. Tank, 221 Lioyd Street, and asso- 
tes, to engage in the general manufacture of tools, dies 
Tank 


Milwaukee 


Eau Claire, Wis 


been 


fixtures and mechanical appliances. Mr was 


ciated with the General Tool & Mfg. Co., 
everal years. 


Pacific Coast 


San FRANCISCO, Aug. 25 


fb Pacific States Electric Co., San Francisco, manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment, has leased a new three- 
story and basement factory to be erected at Tenth and 


Bryant Streets by Walter H. Sullivan, Alexander Building 
The plant is estimated to cost $300,000 with equipment 
George Wagner, 118 South Park Street, is architect 

The Pioneer Paper Co., 5500 South Alameda Street, Los 
Angeles, has plans for a one-story addition to its mill, 60 x 
<10 ft., to cost about $75,000 with equipment. J. H. Plunkett 
iS general manager. 

The Oakland Lamp Works, Oakland, Cal., has awarded 
a general contract to Schnebly & Hostrawer, Fifth and Jack- 
son Streets, for a one-story addition to cost about $25,000 

The Placer Union High School District, Auburn, Cal, 
will build a vocational shop in connection with a proposed 
school group, estimated to cost $200,000. 

The Union Iron Works, 217 East Montgomery Street, 
Spokane, Wash., has filed plans for a one-story forge and 
blacksmith shop. 

The Prairie Power Co., Prairie City, 
granted permission for a proposed hydroelectric power plant 
on Strawberry Creek, Grant County, on which work will be- 
gin soon. 

The Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, will soon begin the construction of a new engine house 
with repair facilities at Klamath Falls, Ore., to cost about 
$65,000. 

The C. F. Braun Co., Alhambra, Cal., manufacturer of 
heaters, valves and kindred equipment, has plans for a one- 
story addition to cost about $20,000. 

The Board of Directors, Turlock Irrigation District, Tur- 
lock, Cal, has approved plans for the installation of addi- 
tional equipment at the San Pedro power plant, comprising 
two 7500 kw. generating units and auxiliary equipment. 

Plans have been filed by the Santee Garage Co., 838 
South Santee Street, Los Angeles, for a six-story service, re- 
pair and garage building, 100 x 150 ft., to cost about $300,- 
000 with equipment. 

The Kroehler Mfg. Co., 1636 Bryant Street, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturer of furniture, has awarded a general con- 
tract to MacDonald & Kahn, 130 Montgomery Street, for a 
three-story and basement factory to cost $160,000 with equip- 
ment. L. H. Nishkian, 525 Market Street, is architect and 
engineer. 

The City Council, Tombstone, Ariz., is asking bids until! 
Sept. 13, for equipment for @ municipal electric light and 
power plant, including one 50 kva. and one 25 kva. generat- 
ing units, with auxiliaries; also equipment for a proposed 
municipal ice-manufacturing plant, as per plans on file at the 
office of R. V. Saunders, city clerk. A contract recently let 
to Jules Vermeisch, engineer, Phoenix, Ariz, has been re- 


scinded. 


Ore., has been 
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Gulf States 


BramMiInouam, Aug 





iE New Ice Co. 1008 Indiana Avenue, Wichita Falla, 
T Tex.. is mpeting plans for the erection of a one-story 
plant with tia f 6@ tons per day, estimated 
st $100,000 wit? inery William McKemie, Jr.. 
ads any 
The Interstate Nz al Gas C Inc.. Baton Rouge, La.. 
epresented by mrt & Dart, New Orleans, attorneys, re 
ntly organized under Delaware laws, has arranged for a 
t i iss r $ 5¢ a portion of the proceeds t be 
sed for the acquisition of gas properties in the Monroe, La 
gas field, and the construction of a pip ne from such place 
» Ba touge stallation of compressing stations and 
her < structi 
lL. Reynolds, Greenvill Tex.. will erect a one-story 
uundry, 50 x } prox grate bars and 
her iron castings 
Ww Ss Brow 807 ‘ ware AY Dallas Tex _ 
planning for the purchas« f a horizontal bench drill 
The Prairie Pipe I Co., Kingsr Tex., is completing 
: e str 1 of a pipe line fr its cal tank 
farm, now in course building, to a connection with ite 


Okla 


equipment 


Carter County, about 


$2,000,000 


nain line near Ringling 
imated to cost with 


The Trinity Port 


les, est 


and Cement Co.. Dallas, Tex., will soon 


begin the nstruct of a new mill at Houston, Tex. to 
st Se $1,500.00 with machinery Four cylindrical 
each 11 ft. diameter ‘ be Installed oO BK Bar 
4 = hief £ er 

The Board of Sewage and Water Commissioners 26 
t Street, New Orleans, is asking bids until Oct. 15 
ansforn s and a ssories for power house 

N 2 
The Texas Central Power Cx Frost Bullding, San An 
rex s considering pians for extensions in its power 
house at Corpus Christi, Tex with the installation of a 


45,000 hp. turbo-generator, boilers and auxiliary equipment 
The company also plans enlargements in its auxiliary 


operated electric power Kingeville, Tex & 8B 


steam - 
piant at 
Neiswanger is general manager 
The City C 
stallation of cen 
and ther 


Tex., has authorized the in- 


trifugal pumping equ 
in connection with proposed exten 


wuncil, Celeste, 


pment, alr compressor 
equipment sions 
estirmated 


Building, 


waterworks, 
Bank 


improvements in the municipal 
$55,000 Koch & Fowler, Central 
Tex., are engineers 


The Lewis-Hager Metal Works, 215 I: 
nue, Wichita Falls, which has been engaged in busi. 
ness for some time as a partnership, has been inc orporated 


with a capital of $10,000 


and 
to cost 
Dallas 
> , 

Sheet diana Ave 
Tex " 


stock 


Canada 


TORONTO, Aug. 30 


demand for machine tools featured 


the market Sales. he 


Fag VED 
the week 


during 
were chiefly confined tools, but 
are appearing for as many as a 
ers and builders look for 


wever 
to singlk 


inquiries 
Deal 


improve- 


half dozen 
considera ble 
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ext few weeks due to 
cali ihe Canadian National Exhibition 
. . Aug 28 and will con- 
Sn 2 :ddition to the Canadian 
. s. b lers in the Domin- 
i some fairly good 
w Ze i and other coun- 
« Me yurne, Australia 
arm (“ommerce, Ut- 
wing st required for the Victorian 
ways, Melbourne with dates of closing 
A equipment, closing 
2 pow slab making ma- 
y te Oct 27 ne 100-tor wrecking crane 
. ‘ Nov ne rotary converter or rectifier, to- 
ew g equipmen auto operation 
Mum & Ltd E Ont s in the 
f 2 j x s \ second 
. : Q Ww s fa 
b B | t 
~ 2 
$ s mills 
‘ $3 
\\ W = 
Vi = ’ 
Ha 
5 equip! 
Western Canada 
est Kootenay 1] ! Bonnington Falls, B. C 
f \ eve ment on the 
sta sists of two units 
‘ and a third 19,000 hp. is t be added 
K Pow ( has start work on the 
x j it Tra B. ¢ l 
\ W ry of thin 
w j xt w 
£ ( t Al sid Cer 
Mi W npany will star 
w f n mill at its 
E K ‘ i gz | Ss prepare 
f Ww Nest ake 
$ 
l 5 Winr z 
‘ e rded ‘ 
Hi ; int 
HE Ser ha? R rt Cc Sao Paulo. Braz is plans 
er Wi for t ectrification of its line from Sao 
to Sar Antor out 9 les, to include the pur- 
cae es The American Con- 
S I W { r r nsul, has informa- 
z z I pre 
Fires Ti & Rubber C Akror Ohi has au- 
iaf f al $100.00 00 to be expended during 
fiv six € s I s subsidiary the Firestone 
t s ( fe the development of rubber properties in 
West Africa Considerable machinery will soon be 
i for new plantations on 1,000,000 acres now secured 
is Har S. Firestone Jr has left for Monrovi: 
r t supervise perations and deve opments 
TI Empresa de Mainobras Maritimas, Tampico. Mexic: 
eased one of the local wharves of the National Rail 
‘ s of Mexico, and will equip the structure for the exclu 
handling of zinc concentrates and raw zinc ore. It is 
osed t install elevators of belt-conveyor type, con- 
g machiner loading equipment and other handling 
: s handle a 60‘ carg n two days, as com- 
pared with six days under regular manual operation. 
date for opening bids for the Central highway project 
Cuba has be¢ postponed to Sept. 20 instead of Sept. 1, 
S at nnounced according to an official decree quoted in 


legram received in the Department of Commerce fror 
Commercial Attaché Frederick Todd, Havana. The project 


require considerable road machinery, ete., and calis for 

the construction of a 640-mile central highway runnine ths 

‘ length of the Island, with branches connecting the Principal 
’ ties not on the main route The cost is estimated at 


abou 
<7) *0.000_.000 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department 0; 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


“Please let us know where we can purchase d 
theria germs.” The number and variety of inquiries 
we receive have always appealed 
to our pride. So we strive to keep 
our omniscient batting average 
high by answering every inquiry 
we possibly can. Even the man 
who wanted the diphtheria “bugs” 
was put on the trail of an espe- 
cially virulent supply, guaranteed 
to kill in 24 hours, if not hindered. 

But the other day some one 
sent us a clipping of an advertise- 
ment in an 1875 issue of THE IRON AGE and wanted to 
know where he could purchase the pump illustrated 
That was one inquiry we could not answer, for the 
manufacturer had been out of business for twenty- 
five years. There should be a law against answering 
advertisements more than half a century old. 





If a common house fly were to alight on the end 
of a one-inch steel bar, rigidly 
clamped in a vise, with one end 
projecting one foot, the weight of 
the fly would cause the bar to sag 
one-millionth of an inch, the Pack- 
ard Bureau of Standards is re- 
ported to have observed. 

This department shudders to 
think of the havec a couple of 
horse flies could wreak. 





“Oh, yes, we tried the idea of paying employees for 
suggesting improvements in our operations or product. 
It worked all right for a few 
months, and then it petered out.” 

What manufacturer has not 
given the suggestion system a trial, 
and how few have been able to sus- 
tain a steady interest? 

Many a _ suggestion system, 
started with enthusiasm and high 
hopes, has failed because too much 
publicity was given the winners 
and their suggestions. Will that 
bright young fellow in Department H run the risk of 
antagonizing the man above him by submitting his 
really workable scheme for improving the running ©! 
Department H? No, sir, not even if he would win th 
$5 or $25 prize. 

One manufacturer has successfully overcome this 
obstacle by inclosing in every pay envelope a suitably 
worded stamped postcard, addressed to the suggestion 
committee. The card bears an identifying number; the 

same number appears on a tab attached. No name is 
necessary. The numbers of the prize-winning sugges- 
tions are posted bi-weekly on the plant bulletin board. 
The winners collect by presenting the correspondingly 
numbered tabs at the pay window. 

The beauty of this system is that it works, for the 
presence of the suggestion postal in every pay envelope 
is in itself a constant reminder to each employee to cash 


in on that occasionally practicable idea that has been 
buzzing in his brain. A. H. D. 








